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INTRODUCTION 

V 

‘?,N submitting this book to English reiSiJeni it is necessary 
to explain the cirrmnstanceK which led to its production 
while the Secretary of Sta^e \cas in India. For several 
years before the war 1 had iindeiiaken, in eoniuiietion 
with a number of friends, to study the mutual 
of the United Kingdom and the self-gt>verning Dominions. 
Some results of these studies were published in 1916 in 
two volumes, one entitled The Problem of tlve Oommomt'eaSUh^ 
the other The Cmntmmuealih of Nati<ms. At the outset 1 
had thought that the ])roblcm involved in the mutual 
relations of the self-governing ^leoples could be re^tarataid 
from the problem involved m their relations to India. 
The latter I iniagined> could be left to future generations. 
Further study s<»on convinied me that the t||Mf problems 
were, in fact, inseparable. They were, ill wiith, but 
different asjiects of a single problem, so thA^ attempt 
to settle tlie one without first thinking out the other, 
was sure to miscarry. The war, moreover, was bound 
to precipitate the whole issue. 

It was clearly ini^iossible to formulate any conclusions 
on the future xilacc of India in the Comtm»iawealib‘'^^ 
some firet-hand knowledge of the country', gack as, in l^e 
case of the Dominions, I had obtained by residence in 
one of them jKfld £m<}uent visits to the others. Accordingly 
I to India, for that purx’^’s® in October 1916. 

< WbeUi viewed on tliie spot, the complexity of the problem 
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i^med greater than ever. So far as their own dbrneetie 
afiairs are concerned, the Dominions, like the United lUng- 
dom, are communities which have reached a certain fin ji l i t y 
in their institutions. The mainspring of Govemtnent resin 
once for aU in their own electorates, and students' of the 
lmx>erial problem have merely to consider how con^bof 
matters common to them all, of foreign affairs that is to 
asy, and of matters inseparable therefrom, can be given,rto 
those electorates. With India it is otherwise. The im*in- 
spring of the Government still rests in the British electorate. 
It was clear to the writer that a time' must come when the 
control of Indian affairs must be transferred from the 
people of the British Isles to those of India — that, ihdeed, 
a stage had already been reached when measures intended 
to lead to that end must be taken. India must begin to 
assume control of her own affairs, but could only do so by 
a series of steps. How long these steps would take e3cperi< 
enoe alone could show, but this at least Was clear, that 
India was entering upon a period of constitutional transi- 
tion and that the adjustment of her place in the Common- 
wealth mtist somehow or other be mhde to keep'pace with 
hej progi^llll. The question how '^Tudians could be gi’ven 
a voice ii^ the issues of peaofiNli^ end in beainn^ the 
burdens inseparable therefrom, was closely bound up ^vith 
the question how far end how quickly Imlians could be 
brought to assume ’^ntrol, of their own domestic affairs. 
The ffrst could only be treated in the light oi the second. 
3VIr. Lovat Ioniser observed, the inforinatioa eom- 
printed andptihl^ed by the Government of India is, 
perhaps, in pro|jor1a<m to^ its immense vdhi|ne, the least 
illumfnalahg in the wor'-w l*o e great extehl;, therefore, 
the inquirer must gather his ^cts for htlnsell. But as 
India contains an assortment of races who hs^^ther imdt'de 
one-fifth of mankind, it is difficult to reihit a feefing^'^f 
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despair, wl^ch grow® tkt every step through the country. 
The conclusions of anyone who cannot devote his whole 
life to the study may well be regarded with susfnclon. 
And yet the place of India in the British OommonweaJth 
is a necessary subject of inquiry. It cannot be determined 
by men whose knowledge is confined to India ; and the 
point goes even deeper than that. Able men who have 
. spent their lives in India not seldom advocate measures 
which show that they have lost t^^uch with currents of 
opinion elsewhere, which are, after all, a dominant factor in 
the problem. The. proposal to satisfy aspirations for self- 
government by dissolving British India into Native States 
is a CMAse in point. 

An outsider who attempts to study the jdace of India 
in a world Commonwealth based on the j)rinciple of 
responsible Government has therefore to <io the best he 
can in the time at his disposal. The procedure I followed 
was one tested by long experience. Facts and opinions 
were collected, not merely from <lo<-unientw, hut at first 
hand from those who could s})euk with authority on the 
subject. , The re«|4f^ were then reduce<l to a series of 
studies, vjhich were prinietl and circulated to several 
hundred offilcials and non-o0icials, both Indian and 
European, including, of course, those who had furnished 
the information. The ret'ipients were requested to examine 
the statements of fact and the inferences drawn from them, 
and to note their criticisms on the blank pages with which 
the printed studies were interleaved. In this way. was 
collected a. mass of material whicll has still to be eij^ip^. 
In India the interest taken bv the educated classes in con- 
stitutional questions is intense, and the private circulation 
of these studies led to so many demands for further copies 
that they had to be reprinted and published. 

Shortly after Mr. Montagu's arrival in India T happened 
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to be in Bengal. An artillery duel wa.s in progress be- 
tween the leading paj)ers on both sides, and a state of 
feeling had develojHjd especially in the student classes, 
which was causing anxiety. Discussion was, in fact, 
fast degenerating into a racial controversy, in the bitter 
irrelevaiiciea of which the real issues were being lost 
and forgotten. On both sides there were cooler heads 
who felt that at a moment when Ihe whole Common- 
wealth was fighting for its life, ix* pains should be sparg’d 
to promote a calmer and more friendis atmosphere, and to 
recall public attention to the real iiicriu< t>f the questions 
upon which Mr. Montagu had rouu* to India in search of 
light. Witli that end in view tliey iiincci ved the idea of 
endeavouring to formulate prujKisals, for submission to the 
SecretaiT of State, to which Euro]H'anH and Indians could 
b<.>th .subscribe. At thi.s juncture they apjiroaehed me 
on the ground that »n my notc.s on Indian (.K>vernment 
they had seen .suggested a line of advance up<m which 
they felt that agreement might be found. My j»osition 
a.s one unconnected with any section in India wa.s another 
reason for inviting me to act as common broker. 

In reply to these overtures my first empiiry was whether 
my British and Indian friends were pre}>ared to accept the 
policy announced the Si^cretairy of .State on August 2(>th 
with its nece.ssarv implications. Tliey were ail prcjiared 
to accept this ctindilion, ami a few members of both races 
thus found themsedves standing on common ground whidh, 
however wide, it w'a.H yet jwssible to narrow by a further 
discussion of details. 

A series of conferences followed, the results of which are 
now recorded in a document w^hich has since been known 
as the Joint Address. Th^ ground covered by any project 
of constitutional reform in India is immensely wide, and 
, bristies with detail upon which it would be hopeless to 
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obtain agreement amongst more aignatoriee thou c<mld 
sit round one small table. It was decided, therefore, that 
while the whole project shouid be issued for public dis- 
cussion, the agreement of the signatories should be limited 
to twelve specific jx>ints, distinguished by blaek tyj»e in 
the body of the document, and finally printed together at 
the end. It is necessary to add that on several important 
points my own personal views w'ere not accepted. None 
th.e leas I would have signed the document as it stands 
had I been qualified by re.sidence in liulia to df> so. 

The Address was published in Nov'ciiil>cr and at once 
evoked a -stearin of criticism from opiM>sitc quarters. This 
was fully foreseen by those who signed it. The Anglo- 
. Indian Press were scan^ely prepare*! f<fr fruitk ac<«ptance of 
a policy vrhich not only recognized responsible government 
as the goal, but conteinplal^d a substantial stop towards 
it in the imme<liaie future. Hy tlie Nationalist Press the 
Pronouncement of the 20th August hatl been bailed as the 
dawn of a new era. They were deeply committed, liowever, 
to a scheme published long before the Pronouncement was 
framed, and were sh)W to realize that their own programme 
'was notin harmony with the lines laid dt>wm on the 2(.K:h 
August. Tlie goal of resjonsible government was gladly ac- 
cepted. Put not so the provision that it must be apjtroached 
by successive step.s, and that the Im|ieriai Gov'emineiit ah»ne 
must judge how and when such stcj»s were to be taken. 
The’ authors of the Joint Address had the advantage of 
working with the terlois of the Pronouncement before 
them; but just because their proposals were drawn within 
those 4)erma, they could scarcely hope for acceptance by 
those committed to jxtsitions or programmes l^fora the 
Pronbunceiherit w^as made. They appeared., as it were, 
in no-man.*s land, and so drew the fire of both sides. Put 
this was all to the good, as the combataiMs, diverted, to a 
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iKxmmon target, %yad lei«^ imssiles for each, other; and the 
vnuion of some BurojpM^ne and Indians to assert the ckdtne 
of a common duty to be held paramount to that which 
they owed to their respective races was a fact which no' 
critidsm could destroy. 

From the outset one purpose of the movement had been 
to help both sides to get ofi the barren discussion of each 
others* demerits to the merits oL^the case itself. With 
that object in view, and m that spirit, they asked me 
to deal with attacks made on their proposals in a series 
of letters -to the Press. It was presently felt, hoWever, 
that so large a subject needed to be handled in a more 
comprehensive way; so I undertook at very short notice 
to put what I thought should be said in the form of a 
book. The production of this volume before the close of 
the j'-ear was largely due to the tireless efforts of the 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. Some of the signatories 
guaranteed the expense, but gave me a free hand to say 
what I thought, they themselves, of course, remaining 
uncommitted to anything outside the twelve ^>ointB to 
which they had subscribed. 

The momentous issues now before the Secretary pf State 
will shortly be transferred to Bngland for delusion, which 
reason it is de^rable that these papers should be published 
here. They are printed as they were written in India, 
with some sUgh# correction of blemishes due to the haste 
with which they were first produced. 

Before glancing at the letti^ Bngbsh readers are advised 
to study the Congress-LeaiPie scheme f Appendix II) end 
the dcant Address (Appendix III). 1 have no reason 
whatever to suppose that the latter is destined to form 
the basis of any scheme which Parliament will be'Vsked. 
to adopt. My object in publishing these papers in Bngland 
is that they mayi help ^ose upon whom rests the grave 
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Tesponsibility of making the final decision, to a better 
understanding of the principles involtfed. For there are 
principles involved in tihe structure of govemmente. It 
is sometimes hard to remember that our bodies obey 
>the same laws as an engine, because muscle and sinew 
are more elastic than steel. Human nature is infinitely 
more elastic. But still it works in obedience to principles 
which assert themselves tin the end. and bring to nought 
schemes which ignore them. There are men who cannot 
work institutions' in themselves perfectly sound. And 
history proves that there are schem€»s of government so 
unsound that they will not work, even in the han<}s of men 
the most capable of freedom that the world has produced. 

The alternative lines of development open to choice in the 
present case are neither so various nor yet so elusive as one 
mi^t suppose. The Secretary of State has been deluged 
witJ||, schemes ; but if they were analysed they woiild be 
fou^ to be based on either or both of the two principles 
which underlie the jOongress-Lieague scheme on the one hand 
and the Joint Address on the other; and each of these 
principles has a quality of its own. The one is rigid, the 
other is highly elastic. The Minto-Morley principle, carried 
to its practacal conclusion, of necessity results in something 
closely resembling the Congress-League scheme. The Joint 
Address is but one way of applying the principle of specific 
devolution. A dozen draftsmen working on that principle 
might produce as many difEerent plans for giving effect to it. 
These particular proposals are not submitted as offering the 
, one key to the problem, but only because a principle of 
government cannot be clearly explained, nor thoroughly 
tasted by discussion, until it is expressed in some scheme 
and developed in considerable detaiL 

In the throes of a struggle for all that makes life worth 
living, the British peox>le may well ask whither they can 
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raasoBAbly be called upon to consider and dispose of ques- 
ttons like these. And when peace is signed they may 
pardonably feel that the social problems of those who have 
borne the bmnt of the stniggle» have endured hunger and 
cold, have looked .tgrmine in the face and have devoted 
their blood without measure, have still the prior claim. 
The naked truth is that the machinery of tmr institutions 
has long been unequal to the needs of the United Kingdom, 
entangled as they are with tliose of a Commonwealth of ' 
nations w^hich cover a quarter of the globe. A single 
Cabinet and Parliament are exjjeoted to deal with them 
all. On the wharve.s of West minster heaps of outstanding 
questions have irathereil. Matters of moment lie buried 
anti forgt)tten in tl»e piles. 'Fhe wheels of (lovenimcnt 
would labour less if only it couhl tieal w'ith things liefore 
they had become intraetalile to treatment. For years we 
have all been absorbetl in the tactical problems t»f polil^ics. 
Strategic asjx^cts huvt* been ignored. We have gone on 
a.sking how' this ami that should be done, wdiile forgetting 
to ask whether the existing machinery was adequate to the 
doing. Tt cannot keep pace with the claims made on it. 
This particular j>roblem is a case in ]>oint. Hud the Pro- 
noiin<*ement of the 20th of August 1107 been made two 
j’^ears befon » coupled with a .statement that the matter 
must rest there till after the w'ur, the movement wdiich 
compelled a visit to India by the 8ecret{i ry of 8tat<* in the 
crisis of a desperate war would never Jiave come to a head. 

This assuredly is not the time to recast the framework 
of the whole machine. Nor can the di.sposal of the present 
])roblem be left to aw’ait a reconstruction of the Imperial 
Government, It is therefore of cardinal importance to 
consider how that Parliament and the electorate to which 
it is answerable can bc^st arrive at a decision second only 
in gravity to those by which they began and will end this 
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in fact conform to its ^rms. This cannot he done hy mere 
TParliamentary debate, unless before the final discussion 
the plan proposed is examined on the old lines, and by 
those methods which Parliament used when it really 
discharged these duties. Spokesmen of rival interests in 
India will flock to London while these matters are at issue. 
They cannot be heard at the ba'r of the House. Let them 
have their say to a Select CJommittee, w-hose members con 
test their statements by question. In any discussion of 
Indian affairs the air grows thick with unverified assertions. 
Before the final decision is taken let I*arliament appoint 
members of its own to test these statement.s, to examine 
witnesses, to digest papers, to insist on their j>roduction, 
and, as in the days of old, to report thereem for the guidance, 
not merely of the whole body, but also of public opinion 
at large. Then, and then only, will it be felt that again 
there is governance in Indian affairs. Above all, let such a 
Committee be charged to report whether the plan proposed 
for adoption is really conceived in tlie spirit of the reference 
under which it was framed, the text of which will be found 
printed on the page which follows this introduction. In 
unequivocal words it proposes responsible government as 
the goal of Indian policy. This goal it says can only be 
achieved by steps. But the first of those steps it provides 
shall be taken as soon as may l>e. Of the nature of these 
steps, and of the £>ace at which they can follow’ each other, 
the Imperial (Government and the Government of India 
are to judge, and this the Parliament to which both are 
accountable can alone determine from time to time. 

With these conditions before them there are certain 
questions by which Parliament and public opinion will do 
well to test the details of any plan proposed for acceptance. 
It, as the Pronouncement asserts, responsibilities of 
g[ovemment cannot be transferred to Ijp^ian electorates 
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all together, at one stroke, they must l>€ transferred by 
instalments. Now when any transfer is proposed the first 
necessary question is w'hether it is a genuine transfer. 
Are real responsibilities to be handed over, and to whom ? 
Do the fpnctions transferred carry Nvith them the powers 
necessaiy to discharge them ? Is it clear that responsi- 
bility for the things transferred rests on the elecstorate and 
those they elect ? Above all, are the arrangements such as 
admit of electoral government at all ? Those who have 
the |.)atience to read these papers will better appreciate the 
meaning of such questions. 

You have ])romised to a]>}>ly a now motive power to 
Indian Government. Can you do so without changing 
the plan of the mechanism or of the chambers in which it 
is housed ? India desires new wine- arui rightly. But 
she thinks keep it in the oUl bottles. Can you give her 
that wine witliout the vessels io hold it ? 

This people for whom you are the trustees are a fifth 
part (»f the whole human race. Vo\i have [>romised to 
hand over that tru.st. piece by piece, as yon can, t<» Indians 
able to acctqd it. Your task is to find su<;h Jndian.s; but 
that 3 'ou will never df>. if you wait until you see electorates 
wiiich are fully and all at om e caj>ablc of the trust. Did 
the middle classes in Knglaml slnnv them.selve8 fully capable 
of the tmst tliey tiwetl to the unenfranchised masses ? Yon 
must have th^ nerve to see Indian electorates hurt »nhere — 
the helpless, as w^ell as themselves. It is the only w'ay in 
wiiich the spirit of trusteeship can be called into being and 
made to grow. To that end you must give the largest 
measure of responsibility which can be transferred at any 
one time, without imjierilling the whole structure. Rut 
in doing so realize the im|iortance of continuing to dis- 
charge those parts of the trust w'hich remain to yourselves. 
Do not think that you can help Indians to a higher sense of 
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it the last- word on Brithdi in IndUaj. 

Whatever tliat last word is be,,lie^';^;';0tand' for'-aSi 
tiaie»- isolesinnly recorded as the will of the Par^ainent 
mrhiciii, «e tilings are, alone can speak for the Cbmnicm- 
fii^iklth 4t large. At least let it stand in the pTeariiJb||t;., 
^ the Act which initiates the next stop. For the Ihfiiaji’ ’ 
minJt^lt is better that it should issue as a Royal Prochbnia* 
tioii aii Well, provide<l that behind it is the explicit |hidi^rBe'^ 
ment of Lords and Commons. But whatever the hnal shape, 
let the whr>1e CVumnonwealth know that it stands and shall 


stand in all ita parte. India at least has need of snchi^ 
assurance. The most enlightened and also the most courage^ 
Otis of Indian papers complained that 'idhid an unnecessary 
stress on the i>ro vision that the British Oovetnn^n^ and 
the Oovemmen^of India on whom the responsibdity Uea for 
the Welfare an<)'^^advaiicemcnt of the Indian peoples, '^ 
be judge of tbe time and measure of each advance. How 
can too much stress be laid on a statement which includes, 
no note of qualification, when it stands in a <^dcument 
so grave ? Let Parliament consider whether it means 
these words or no ; and, having considered, leave no one 
in doubt. Mere tacit acceptance has left India in doubt. 
■When the goal of responsibki, government is achieved this 
condition will cease to apply. Bu^ until it ils aelue'Ved it 
is Faxi^ament, and Parliament only, winch can decide lha 
method and pace of each advance. Huin to hopes 
»ikbid;Von the 20th of Augt||t ^11 snml^siiilteii^ 
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to evade the zeeponsibiUty. The eaviiig laeicnr 
lit situation is the tmdiznimfthed conddenoe wMoh 
pec^jple of Tndia still have in the people and jParliamieoIr ol 
Igibgland. 

It has 4>ften becn ^^id that if the Empixe is deatooybdl 
it be the Bxilish f^rliament' that j^llntro^'s it« !%« 
Stateaient is tzue in the mhm opposite to that in whidl It 
is mad^. Ilxthe Empire is h^t it will only be by the partial 
or total neglect of Parliament. The devoiopment and 
control of Indian jK)licy up to fifty j^eai's ago is a nseoed 
at which no Englishman nee<i blush. But in tfacMae day* 
Parliament cond^ctetl a searching inquiry whenever tl^c 
Company’s r-harter came up for lenca'al. Every twenty 
years a Committee w&a appointed which saw peo|de Irom 
jUidia face to fare, put questions, sifted the answers in 
’ cross-exabiinatiou. and linally submitted to Parllaanent 
reports vrhuh had h dctermin'in'« effect tui poltov. 8o Jong 
as the Company, or even it* shadow, remained, pubUc 
opimo];|^ and Parliament were watchful. No sooner was It 
abolished than both acted as though the need for watdh- 
fulness had ceased. The ofKccie of Covemment were n&w 
their immediate servants; and such was the reeognixed 
capacity* honour and devotion of those offhters, that 
everything was felt to be safe in their hantl^. The fact 
was overlooketl that a civil service, however devoted, 
honourable and efficient,, cannot initiate policy, or provide 
for tbe evolution of policy. From 1868 onwards Pariia- 
ment forgot to ask itself to what ends it was governing 
India, or to supply its agents with the answer* 

The ansvmr has now been framed in a form td^cijh Wears 
the cbaxacter of finality. It remains for B s| llayi mt to 
pass from tacit to exj^icit acceptance of the. SlilwiMfw Btit 
it also remains for Parliament to see that the fiMand eWrity 
jiubeequent sti^|i^ken to reahae its pronouiiotliaMtti 4e<se 
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responsibility if at the same time you fail to discharge your 
own. You cannot advance towards responsible govern- 
ment without entrusting some interests of the helpless 
peasant to his landlords, But-see that you discharge those 
interests which you keep in your own hands for^the time 
being. The best service you have done to India is to set 
a standard of public duty. The worst service you can now 
do is tf» lower that standard at the very moment when you 
are asking Indians to adoj)t it for thenxselve.s. In any 
plan proposed for your acceptance one inijxorable question 
should be Mvdiether it allows you really to dj.scharge those 
parts of the trust you j)ur£K>rt to retain. 

At last you have named the port which is t-o l»e the goal 
of the voyage. But tlie way to it lies across uncharted 
seas. To use Lord Motley’s phrase, you can only navigate 
those seas “ by throwing the lead,” and by readiness to 
turn this way or that as the soundings indicate. Then 
beware of pr<»mi,ses and plan.s which do not ]»errnit of you 
or your successors throwing the lead. One condition y<tn 
may' with a clear conscience tmlain from the hrsi — -that 
the lead shall be thrown from time to time, and that the 
soumlings taken shall be reported to vou. lentil tlie final 
port of full njsponsible governiiujnt is attained, the burden 
of those decisions must rest with you and your successors. 
It cannot be shifted to India, still less to the English in 
India. The facts uj)on which your judgments are based 
must he carefully' and also impartially' < olie<‘ted in India. 
They must also be thoroughly sifted at home. Ask, 
therefore, whether the system upon -which you propose 
to start is one in which experience can still be used by 
you and your successors as the criterion of all further 
advanced 



Tm PRONOUNCEMENT 
of August 20, 1917. 

** Tbe policy of His BIsjesty’s Oovemmoni, with wJiieli Out 
Oovemmoit of India are in oomidete accord, is that of iaeteasipg 
the association of Indians in every branch of the adatinistfaliQn 
and the gradual development of self-governing inshtatioiis utQi 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govemmoit 
in India, as an integral part of the BritiA Empire. THuf have 
decided that snbstantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest iniMPortanoe, as a 
prriiminary to considering what these steps should be, tttat tibsve 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion betwem those 
in authority at Home and in India. His Majesty’s Oovnemeni 
have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s approval, that I 
should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Govemsaent of 
India, to eomUder with the Viceroy the views of Local Oovem- 
ments, and to receive tbe suggestions of represautative bodies aiUl 
othors. I would add that progress in this policy can only be 
a<dueved by successive stages. The British Government and the 
Government of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian people, must be judges 
of the time and measure of each advance, and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upcm whom new 
<VP(ntnnities of service will thus be conforred and by tiie extent 
to which it is found that cemfidenee can be reposed in their snsse 
of rovomdbility. Amide opportunity will be afforded for Gw 
pnUyU: dieenwion of the proposals, which will be sahmitted in 
dne oourse to Parliamrait.” 
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I.ETTERS TO 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

ON 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

1 

THE MEANING OF WORDS 

When I first reached India in October 1916, there were 
two subjects of general diKcussion. One was the war; the 
other was self-government. Since the Proclamation which 
followed the Mutiny in 1858 the final aims of British policy 
in India had never been defined. The government of 
India for the good of Indians themselves was the principle 
which inspired that famous Proclamation. It^ terms left 
for future interpretatiou the question wherein the good of 
Indians consisted. But since 1858 no further Proclamation 
had been made on the subject. Meanwhile the whole 
situation had been changed by the progress of education, 
and the British service found themselves faced by a situation 
in respect of which the supreme authority had left them 
without instructions. The British service were not to 
blame. It was the business of the British Parliament and 
electorate, and of no one else, to give them instructions, 
and none had been given. 

Nevertheless self-government was discussed, in official 
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as well as in Indian society, as the one conceivable goal of 
British policy. Everyone was talking of selLgovexnxneJii 
last year ; so I made it my business to discover what every- 
one meant by it, and I found no less than fouT different 
meanings; none of which conformed to my own oonceptioxi 
of what the term, carried to its practical conclufidon, must 
imply. 

To begin with, there were British officials who talked of 
self-government. In answer to my questions I found that 
some of them meant no more than the emancipation of the 
Government of India from the control of Parliament and 
the Secretary of »State, coupled with a devolution of specified 
powers and revenue.s to Provincial Governments. In the 
mouths of others it meant the re -partition of British India 
into Native States. By self-government some Indians, as 
well as ofiB-cials, meant no more than a progressive substitu- 
tion of Indian for British officials. Fourthly, there were 
those who thought that executives in India could be left 
responsible, as at present, to the Secretary of State, and yet 
be rendered dependent for the exercise of their powers 
on Indian electorates and elected legislatures. This last 
alternative was the logical outcome of the Minto-Morley 
reforms. 

The word self-government was used to include these 
four wholly distinct ideas, and the result, as it seemed to me, 
was that most i>eople were talking at cross-purposes. 

Some months later, I was obliged by circumstances over 
which I had no control to publish a letter dealing with the 
subject, and in speaking of selfr.government I felt bound to 
explain in unequivocal words the sense in which I used the 
term. With that object in view I recorded a conversation 
I had had with an able and responsible friend in one of the 
Native States. Let me quote the actual words which I 
wrote and published at that time. 
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** I suggested that a great dear of uaisundexstanding 
was due to the fact that the term Belf-govemment was 
used to include two ideas (I have since found two more) 
which were in fact totally separate. * In this State,’ 
I said, * you. have government of Indians by Indians. 
It is true you have some European officials who tell me 
that your Government is treating them well. But none 
the less the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
is the government of Indians by an Indian. It is 
what we might appropriately call Home rule, if that 
name had not been assumed by a particular movement. 
But to show you what I mean by self-government, let 
me ask you a question : Ho you think that His High- 
ness would be well advised to make the two following 
changes at once ? — 

“ ‘ (1) To make the whole legislative Council 
elective. 

“ ‘ (2) To undertake to appoint as Hi wan the leader 
who commanded a majority of votes in the Council, 
and also to dismiss him the moment he ceased to 
command a majority.’ 

“ The most capable Indian administrators I have met 
are those who have gained their experience in the Native 
States, which proves the valu6 of responsibility in 
training men. Some of them are men of the most 
liberal views; but I doubt whether any of them would 
think that so drastic a change can be made at one 
stroke. I think they would say that a Prince who ,, 
made such a change too quickly would be likely to 
throw his State into confusion, and thereby delay its 
progress towards self-government. He would advise 
that several intermediate steps should be taken, and I 
think he would hesitate to Uame any exact tiTn** within 
which the final change could be brought about. 
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“ Be that as* it may, you will now see what I zneaii 
when I speak of self-government. To avoid tha iSdk . 
of this misunderstanding it will be better, I sttg^gtst, 
to drop this ambiguous term and to use the woi?dg 
respoTydble government instead. 

“ And now let me ask you to consider this system 
of responsible government as applied, not to a Native 
State, but to the vast and complicated structure of 
British India. Here you have two orders of government 
to deal with, the Glovemment of India and also the 
various Governments of the provinces into which 
India is divided. Personally I do not flinch from sayinf^ 
that I look forward to a time when in all these provinces, 
and also in the capital of India itself, elective- legisla- 
tuies will sit, with executives wholly consisting of the 
leaders who for the time being command a majority, 
and resign the moment they cease to command it. . . . 

This is the end to which I am looking, and which 
can, I believe, be attained, if the goal is first clearly 
conceived, if the steps towards it are carefully thought 
out, if sufficient time is taken in making such steps, 
and also if each step is taken in time. I should find 
it difficult to suggest whether India has more to fear 
from over-haste or procrastination, and this I say, 
knowing that so wise, experienced and advanced a 
democrat as Lord Morley has spoken of that goal as 
one wliich may never be reached in India. 'With all 
due deference to an authority so weighty I believe that 
it can, must, and will be reached, and nothing which 
I have seen in India has shaken or is likely to shake that 
faith.” 



n 

THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE 20TH 
AUGUST 

In Hie last week of 1916 the Hidian National Congress 
and the AB-India Moslem League in their annual session at 
Lucknow resolved “ that the time has come when His 
Majesty the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a 
Proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
British Policy to confer Self-Go vemnwnt on India at an 
early date, . . . and that a definite step should be taken 
towards Self-Government by granting the reforms contained 
in the Scheme.” This scheme the r^lution then proceeded 
to give in detail. Some months later the Viceroy informed 
the Legislative Council that the Government of India had 
forwarded definite proposals for reform to the Secretary 
of State. Clearly some answer had to be given to the 
requ^t tendered by the Ckmgress and League before their 
next meeting. As a matter of mere courtesy they would 
have to be told whether their demand for a statement of 
policy was to be granted or not. Everyone, therefor^ who 
had followed the course of afiairs, had reason to know that 
some statement of policy was being considered, and might 
bo expected at any moment. It was open to anyone to 
formulate and present their views as to what that statement 
should be. 

On the 20th August 1917 the Congress and League 
received their answer. In form, as well as in substance, 

6 
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the aiiewer difEered from that suggested in their lesolutioiis.. 
Thej had asked for a Proclamation of the King-Empeiur, 
such as that which was issued when Indian Policy had Ibeien 
last defined in 1858. The statement they got on the 20th 
of Auguste was embodied in the form of an answer to a 
question in the House of Commons put to the Secretary of 
State for India. The Pronouncement was in substance the 
most important ever made on the place of India in the British 
Commonwealth. We cannot at this distance know what 
considerations induced a Cabinet, burdened with the exi- 
gencies of a terrible war, to make a pronouncement of such 
capital importance in a manner so unpretentious. SoiUe 
allowance must be made for the difficulties which the 
Imperial Government has to face before we criticize the 
course they took. But to anyone, who knows anything of 
India, it must be a matter of regret that a pronouncement 
changing the whole direction of British Policy in India 
should have been made in a form so inadequate. Its signifi- 
cance must and will be determined by the gravity of the 
matter it contains. But that significance would have been 
far better understood by Europeans and Indians alike, had 
it been embodied in the form of a Proclamation, and, still 
more, had it been followed by such explanations by the 
Imperial Government and by the Government of India as 
its terms require. These terms are singularly plain. Yet 
dealing as they do with constitutional conditions new to 
IndiU, their full significance has not been appreciated. 

The Pronouncement, of course, contains much that is 
not new. It reaffirms principles which have figured as 
commonplaces in the speeches of Secretaries of State amd 
of Viceroys since the time of Lord Morley . Such, for instance, 
is the promise to increase the association of Indians in every 
branch of the Administratibn, and of the gradual develop- 
xnent of seU-goveming institutions. The really new and 
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l^wfoTO important matter was that oontaixied in the words 
a^Bnjng the goal to be sought. The Congress and League 
had asked the Imperial Government to proclaim “ that it is 
aim and intention .of British Policy to confer S^f^Govem- 
mmi on India at an early date.” In the answer made to 
them on the 20th of August they got something else, and 
indeed more than they had asked for ; and they got it in 
far more definite terms. The goal is stated as “ the pro- 
gceaaive realization of Kbsponsibjle Government in India, 
as an integral part of the British Empire.” The words 
** Responsible Government ” here ajipear for thh first time 
in any official pronoimcement on Indian Policy. I have 
seen it suggested in the Public Press that they were substi- 
tuted by the Cabinet for the words “ Self-Government,” used 
by the Congress and League, in a fit of absence of mind. 
As a glance at the first words of the Pronouncement will 
show, its terms were discussed in correspondence between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of India. The 
delay which took place, after the despatches of the Govern- 
ment of India were sent to London and before the Pro- 
nouncement was made, is sufficient evidence that every vrord 
was discussed and weighed. A writer who objects to 
“ Responsible Government ” as the goal of Indian Policy 
cannot get rid of it by imputing carelessness and levity to 
British statesmen. “ Responsible Government ” must have 
been iised in the place of “ Self-Government ” with a full 
knowledge of the meaning it conveyed. Our first business, 
therefore, is to see what was the meaning which the Imperial 
Government must have attached to it. 

All executives are, of course, responsible to some higher 
authority. The Governor-General in Council is responsible 
' to Parliament in England. So were the executives of 
Ontario and Quebec in the time of Lord Durham, and those 
oi the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony in the five 
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years succeeding the war.-^ They were so 
because they could be dismissed and replacfpd by 
Secretary of State acting as the Agent of Parliament. TLp 
demand arose in these countries (and at one time or anoiliw 
in all the self-governing Dominions), that the power of 
dismissing and replacing their executives should be takeii 
from the Secretary of State and vested in their own eleiOtoir> 
ates and in the Assemblies elected thereby. That demand 
has always been made in the name of Responsible Govern- 
ment. In the minds of men like Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Milner, in whose recollection the demands made and granted 
in South Africa are still fresh, the term oannot possibly bai^ 
suggested anything else. 

But the matter admits of no kind of douBt. Within the 
last few weeks the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, addressing the Convocation of the Allahabad 
University, used the following words : — “ The British 
Government has announced that the ideal for India is 
Responsible Government, which means the administration 
of the country by an executive authority resjonsible through 
an elected legislature to the people; and we now have to 
shape our course towards that goal.” 

An executive is only responsible to a higher authority 
when that authority can remove it and put another, in its 
place. In this Pronouncement the goal prescribed for 
India is identified with that already attained by the self- 
governing Dominions. It is to be reached as an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth. At present the Govern- 
ment of India and those of the Provinces are answerable to, 
and removable by, the British electorate through Parliamenif 
and the Secretary of State. The Imperial Government 
now looks forward to a time when those executives will 
all be answerable to, and removable by, Indian electorate, 
through elected Assemblies. It is added, however, that 
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, goal can oxdy be achieviad ** by sticcasa^ye stages/* 
'Hks Bfitlsb Goveminent and the Government ol India, in 
ot^j^ wdxids the Imperial FarUament and eledtofate^ to 
%l)ii^h bol^ thM €h>vemments are answerabib, ase to 
dfiknde, from time tc^time, what those stages are to be and 
how last they can be taken. But why are these stagcb 
needed? Why cannot the final power of removing and 
replacing these executives be transferred at one stroke from 
the Secretary of State to Indian electorates ? The answer 
is contained in the words of the Pronouncement : — “ The 
British Gtevemment and the Government of India^ on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be Judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-opera- 
tion received from those upon whom new opportunities of 
service will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. ’ * 

In plain words, the British Government, at the moment 
of making the announcement, sees no electorates to whom 
it can transfer the responsibility which now rests on itself. 
The immediate task before it is to develop such electorates 
in India, and in such manner that it is possible to test the 
reality of the development. The question how this is to be 
done is the root of the whole prt»blem set by the Pronounce- 
ment of the Imperial Government. 

Short of a pronouncement involving the separation of 
India from Bngland, no declaration of policy more definite 
and final could have been made. From public statements 
we know that its terms were under discussion between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of India Mnce 
tfe© earlier months of 1917. We know that Mr. Montagu 
ragaged to take up matters where Mr. Chamberlain left 

^ nor is it unlikely that, when the records are laid bare. 
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the future historian may find the Pronouncement, as issued 
on the 20th of August, amongst tlie paj)ers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In any case it was accepted by a Cabinet which 
includes not only a Liberal Prime Minister and a Labour 
member, but Lord Curzon, Lord Milner and Sir Onward 
Carson. It was tacitly accepted by the House of Commons 
and by the House of Lords. Its announcement to Parlia- 
ment without provoking a vote of censure is equivalent to 
its acceptance by the Imperial Parliament and electorate. 
It is now, despite the casual form in which it was announced, 
in every way a pronouncement of the Imperial Government, 
a British declaration of j>olicy. It was made by the lawful 
and. accredited Government of a pt^oplc now in arms\o 
vindicate the w'ord they plighted to the Belgian nation. 
If I know our people, they will not go back on their word. 
It reflects, moreover, their innermost mind. In the last 
few days I have listened to one, unconnected with party 
or press, \vho was recently .sent to discuss jiublic aflairs with 
the men in the trenches on the We.stern front. To his 
questions about India he was met with the answer, “ Well, 
we know little about India. But we're fighting for the 
British Emiiire, which stands for self-government, and it’s 
up to England to help India to self-government. That is 
the principle for which we are fighting.” 

In the last few weeks I have read and listened to sugges- 
tions that this declaration of policy was w rung from England 
by fear. Would Indians, who have said such things in 
Calcutta, repeat them within the sound of the guns, to 
those who stand in the presence of death, to whom the word 
fear ” cannot be named ? By such words they dishonour 
not England, but themselves. Not once nor twice in this 
country have I felt how little they know of India, who only 
India .^ow. Englishmen must learn to know India better, 
but some Indians have need to know what England is; 
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and that knowledge must be sought in the shambles of 
Plandets and France. 

For the mon^nt, however, I am speaking to my own 
countrymen in India. Whether it will ever be possible to 
transfer the control of all Indian afiairs to Indian* elector- 
ates, and to place India on the same footing as the self- 
governing Oominions, is a point upon which some of us may 
differ. But on one point we shall all agree, that unless or 
until that goal can be reached, the final decision of British 
Policy in India must rest with the In^pezial Government, 
Parliament and electorate, which for the present is the 
British Government, Parliament and electorate. Such 
de<^ons cannot rest either with Indians, nor yet with the 
British community in India. But what both communities 
can do is to give public opinion in England the information 
it sadly needs, and give it in time. So far the information 
available there has been drawn from two sources, and two 
only : from Nationalist quarters and from British ofiicials. 
From missionary circles little has been heard, and from 
business circl^s.in India, till the last few months, nothing at 
all.* I am not questioning the truth of what Nationalists 
say, or what the officials say. But I do say that the picture 
jdarced before the people of England is utterly incomplete, 
unless it includes information other than that derived from 
Nationalist and official quarters. 

It is for this reason, I believe, that everyone in England 
will welcome the sudden awakening of their unofficial 
countrymen here to an interest in public afiairs. For the 
moment the trouble is that that awakening has come too 
late. A new declaration of policy had been long pending 
and promised ; but the views of the European community 
were not expressed until it had been made in terms which 
are now impossible to alter. 

In future the people of England will, .one hopes and 
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believes, receive the advice of their countrymen here. The 
oSect of that advice will surely depend on its quality aztd 
motive. If it is s<dely concerned with thi||^ interests and 
privileges of Englishmen in India it will, 1 predict, -weigh 
but lightly. If on the other hand it comes from men who 
are keeping in view the interests of India and o| the whole 
British Ck>mmonwealth, and who speak with knowledge, not 
only of their own business concerns, but also of the public 
trust which England is seeking to discharge in this country, 
such advice will, I believe, weigh with preponderant force. 
The time has come when your countrymen at home are 
entitled to have your opinions on subjects -like comn^unal 
representation, and the separation of executive and Judicial 
functions. India is not Morocco, nor the Argentine, nor 
Korea, but an integral part of the British Commonweal^, 
and the time is past when Englishmen here could confine 
themselves to business, as though public questions in India 
could be settled on none but official advice. And therefore 
the time is past wheU the European A^ociation could stand 
only for securing the privilege of Europeans in India* 

With all this I know you will agree. But there is another 
and even graver point. From time to time England must 
make decisions, and give pledges with regard to her policy 
in Indi& — such pledges as were given in 1858, and once 
again on the 20th of August last. You at least know the 
value of British prestige, which rests simply on India’s 
faith in the two Saxon words “ Yea ” and “ Nay.” In the 
end England will be judged in India by what England her* 
self does, or leaves undone. But at any given moment ^e 
people of England largely stand to be judged by their 
fellow-countrymen who are face to face with Indians them- 
selves. The men who return from the trenches will, I 
believe, see that this pronaise is kept. Let their countrymen 
here think twice before assuming positions which must lead , 
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ladifm to 1l»bink that EnglisLxHen at lioma mtay be made to 
play laSrt aaad looee with tbeir hedges. ^!Cbo«e pledges aie 
to you BO less than to Indians, and they also will be 
a vail mistake, if they dream that after the war 
Bii^hmd oan be bron^t to change or go back on on^ phrase 
m word of this solemn Fzononnoement. 

33iat is ihe main point. But now there is a kindred 
point, which I commend to the notice of Indians as well as 
to my own eountr 3 nmen at this juncture. The Pronounce- 
ment is binding on the Secretary of State in aU its terms. 
Under them he was sent here by the Imperial Cabinet, and, 
as I read them, it is not permissible for him to discuss 
whether such a declaration should have been made, whether 
responsible government is a feasible project in India, or 
whether, let me add, it can be granted outright, or otherwise 
than by a succession of steps. His inquiry is limited to 
the four comers of that Pronouncement. The advice he 
must seek is simply how effect may be best given to it. If 
this interpretation is right, it follows that everyone who 
feels he has views to offer at this juncture, should consider 
whether the Pronouncement is one which he can accept, 
and whether the views he has to offer are within its terms. 
It is perfectly open to anyone, British or Indian, to say 
he does not accept its terms : such views can be addressed 
to the Imperial Government, to Parliament and the public 
in Bngland with whom the ultimate decision lies. But the 
Pronouncement shows that the Secretary of State has not 
been empowered to discuss such views. Surely he is 
limited by its terms to proposals which can be brought 
wiHun the lines laid down for him by the Imperial Govem- 
ment before he left England. And the limitation is two- 
edged. Advice to do nothing, and proposals to grant 
reBpcMciidble government outright, are in fact demands that 
the Pronouncement should be changed, and that new 
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instructions should be issued to the Secretary ol State, t 
venture to predict that it will not l>e changed, and that 
these instructions will bind not Mr. Montagu only, but all 
Secretaries of State in time. to come until, by suctceaatlra 
stages, Responsible Qovemment has been realised in Ih^^. 
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ELECTORAL SYSTEMS FALSE AND TRUE 

Thb steps hy which, th« goal is to be reached, and es- 
pecially the first of those steps to be taken, which must 
of necessity detenmne the character of aU those which 
are to follow, are left for subsequent inquiry. The question 
before uS is simply that of discovering the path whereby 
that ^goal can be reached most qtiickly. But in older to 
do that we must begin by glancing at the point from which 
we are to start. Except in the district and municipal boards, 
there are no executives removable at the will of electorat€»s. 
So far as the Indian and Provincial Governments are 
concerned, responsible government has no place in the 
existing constitution. In the last few years an Indian 
member has been appointed to each of the executive 
oouneils, but his responsibility to the Secretary of State 
diHsrs in no respect from that shared by his European 
c»olleagues. Like them he is called to office, and can be 
dismissed, by the Secretary of State. 

The legislatures consist partly of officials, who in the 
Governor-General’s Oouncil onl]|^ are in the majority, 
partly ‘of non-officials, mostly Indiaiis, appointed by 
Government, and partly of members, almost entirely 
Indian, who do not hold their seats by government appoint- 
|nent. From the latest returns it appears that the Iinp>exial 
Oouncil counts of 68 members, 27 of whom are elsctted^ 
Of tbeao 18 are elected to speak for sectional interests, 
mfher land-holders, Hahomedans, merd^tde qv manu- 
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fj^ie^xuwea. The remainmg 9, indirectly elected by itoii^ 
official members of the nine Provincial Ooimd^« axii. 
presumably intend^ to voice the views of the people at 
large. 

To illustrate the method of election, let us take the 
case of the member representing the United Provincea* 
His constitaency consists of the 29 non-official members 
of the Legislative Council of that Province. Of these. 29 
members, 21 are elected. Of the 21 elected members, 
8 represent sectional interests, and 13 the District and 
Municipal Boards. Of the 13, only 4 are directly elected 
by the Boards. The remaining 9 are returned by electoral 
colleges composed of delegates elected by District and 
Municipal Boards in each of nine Divisions. The Boards 
are directly elected ; so at last we come to the bed-rock of 
primary voters. The voters to the District Board axe 
simply nominated by the Collector. But he may not 
nominate more than 100 for any one tahsil, which means 
in practice not more than one in every 2000 inhabitants. 
Educated Indians are accused of seeking an oligarchy under 
the guise of Self-government. Here, in a law made by 
ourselves, the image of oligarchy was stamped on the 
system. This iron limitation is enough to show how little 
the fundamental problem of develojung electorates figured 
in the minds of those who elaborated this travesty of an 
electoral system. 

We are now in a position to trace the electoral chain by 
which a member of the Imperial Council is supposed to 
represent a voter in one of these Divisions. 

1. The primary voter returns a member to the XHstric^ 

or Municipal Board. 

2. The Board xetums members to an Electoral College. 

3. The College returns a member to the Provincial 

Council, 
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4. The aon-offioial members, including aectional membem 
and those appointed by Government, return a 
member to the Imperial Xegislative Council, 

The system is one which destroys any real connection 
between the primary voter and the member who sits on the 
Legislative Councils. Repeatedly have I asked those in 
a position to know, whether a primary voter casts his vote 
with any reference to the effect it will have in determining 
the composition of the Legislative Councils. The answer 
was always in the negative. For all practical purposes, 
the non-official members of the Provincial Councils are 
primary electors, so far as their representatives in the 
Imperial Council are concerned. They hold no mandate 
from those who elect them. Their position as elected 
members is purely and simply a voter’s qualification, which 
takes the place of age, property, education, or any of the 
ordinary qualifications of voters. One member in the 
Imperial Council sits by virtue of a majority of 0 votes. 
The total number of votes, by wliich ail the elected members 
of this Council are returned, can scarcely exceed 
That gives less than an average of 150 for each nieniber. 
Similarly, members of the Legislative Council of the U.J\ 
are elecsted by about 3000 votes, or an average of about 1 43 
for each elected member. 

From this analysis, it is plain that, so far as the Legis- 
lative Councils are concerned, the so-called representative 
system is a sham. The experience it provides can do little 
or nothing towards developing electorates, for the reason 
that the primary voter for the District and Municipal 
Boards cannot possibly trace the effect of his vote on the 
Legislative Councils. Lord Morley failed to see that this 
teas the crux of the problem, because he would never face 
in his own mind the prospect of devolving responsibility 

on Indian electorates, as the Imperial Gk^vemment has now 
c 
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faced it. Hence the practical importance of the recent 
Pronouncement. 

Let us now turn to this e.sscntial question, the develop- 
ment of electorates, and see what answers have been given 
to it. One answ^er commonly given is that no |M>1itical 
responsibility can be given to electorates, until education 
is far more advanced and more widely s[>read than it now' is. 
Implicit in this answer is tlie presumption that the future 
electors can be educated to a sense oi Y)ulit.ical resp<)nsibility 
in schools and colleges. My answer is that if you were to 
cover India with schools and colleges until yon had multi- 
j>lied the educated classes tenfold, w’ithout at the same time 
giving them any instillment of genuine political responsi- 
bility, you would have rendered India ungovernable under 
any system. This I believe is exactly what has hap|)ened 
in Russia. There, public responsibility was limited to 
Municipal and District Bodies. In the ImjKitrial and Pro- 
vincial (.Tovernnients, the educated classes were confined 
to criticizing the executives, over whom they had no 
control. In the j>oUtical sphere they were left w’ithout 
responsibility f<^r seeing that the government was (tarried 
on. The natural result is that tliey liave been able to 
destroy government, but have prov'ed utterly incapable 
of evolving any government of their ow’n, which they could 
bring theifiselv'es, let alone the illiterate majority, to obey. 
The results are before us, if only in the awful silence which 
envelops Russia, and recalls those hours in tlie Black Hole 
of Calcutta. So deadly and so general i.s the struggle of 
each for himself, that no one is able to tell those without 
of the tragedy in jirogress w’ithin. May the w'isdom of her 
rulers deliver India from a like fate ! But that cannot be 
done by denying education to her jHJople. They must have 
education, and more and more of it, but the result will be 
the same as in Russia, unless side by side with increasing 
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education is given a steady and progressive increase in 
political responsibility. 

Tbe truth is that schools and colleges can do no more 
than teach people how to learn. They can impart know- 
ledge, but wisdom can only be learned in the school of 
responsibility. It can only be taught by leaving men to 
suffer by the results of the things whicli they themselves 
do; still more, by the results of the things which they leave 
undone. 

Last year I visited a village in Central India where sonic 
people had died of cholera. The villagers had promptly 
gone to the jxdice station, obtained jiernianganate of 
potash, put it in the wells and stopped the cholera. The 
Commissioner, with whom I was camping, told me that 
only a few years before the police had been mobbed for 
attempting to disinfect the wells. The change had come 
about, because, in their own experience, they had seen 
that permanganate in the wells will stop cholera. Now let 
anyone consider whether this jiractical truth would have 
come home to them, if it had only been tauglit them in 
text-books. School teaching will help to <lisintegratc the 
deadening effect of custom, to open the eyes of the mind to 
new ideas, and enable a community to read the lessons of 
experience more quickly-. But the practical lessons of life 
must come from exyierience itself. Without ex][>eriencing 
the results that follow the giving of votes, under a sj^tem 
so simple as to make that experience easy to read, education 
will operate to unfit a people for resi>onsibility in public 
affairs. The two things must go side by side. The educa- 
tional value of the present electoral system is destroyed 
by its complication, and also by the fact that members 
have no function but criticism, and no resi>onsibility laid 
upon them. And hence there is none laid upon the voters. 
But their judgment ciinnot be develoj^ed except by a system 
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which enables them to trace the results of their votes on 
their own lives ; in plain words, by some responsibUil^, 

In the making of electorates, a quality more difficult 
to develop, even than judgment, is discipline. The hardest 
lesson a ^raw electorate has to learn is that of giving the 
rulers they elect power to rule. The obedience upon which 
government is founded, even in Autocracies, is at root 
moral. Despotism rests on a basis of theocracy, on the 
idea of a law delivered on Horeb. The obedience rendered 
by his subjects to an Indian Prince is inspired by the belief 
in his divine title to rule. It is not force wliich makes the 
Indian peasant so docile to Britisli rule, so much as an 
ingrained conviction that |M>wer to rule is of itself an evi- 
dence of divine authority. To this title the Kaiser is 
constantly appealing. It has enabled the Czars to rule 
Russia for centurie.s. But the idea is one wliich will not 
stand the disintegrating force of education. If reKed 
upon too long, it suddenly collapses, as in Russia. And 
then a people undisciplined by any sense of responsibility, 
outside the .sphere of district, village or t<^wn life, are 
called uj>on to obey men elected to rule the Province and 
the Nation. The old principle of obedience is suddenly 
shattered, before they have had time to acquire the only 
alternative principle, which is the habit of obeying rulers 
in the general interest and because they repr€S8ent the 
general authority. Self-government rests on a sufficient 
capacity in enough individuals iio put the interests of others 
before their own. It is the Sermon on the Mount reduced 
to practice in the field of politics. This habit c-an, I firmly 
bebeve, be produced in any people by constant and increae* 
ing exercise. But it is contrary to all reason and all ex- 
perience of human nature to suppose tliat it can be produced 
without the exercise of responsibility, steadily increased ae 
the habit becomes more fully acquired and more widely 
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Mr. Montagu’s mission is the necessary corollary 
of that undertaken by Dr. Sadler and his colleagues. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the view — long current 
— that an improvement and extension of education is the 
key to the political problems of India, is a dangerous half- 
truth. It is but a fragment of the true key, and if tried 
ah>ne, will break, with the results inevitable when a lock 
is jammed by a broken key. 



IV 


THE EXISTING SYSTEM AND ITS LOGICAL 

OUTCOME 

The best that can be said of the existing system is that 
it has introduced to the legislatures an element whoso point 
of view is other than that formed in official experience. 
I believe that legislation and public 2)olicy have benefited 
by the public criticism of laA’-men. But it trains those 
laymen merely as critics. It provides no trailing in, and 
no test of, administrative capacity or statesmanshij). The 
leaders who emerge and figure in the public eye are neces- 
sarily those who can criticize most effectively in the English 
tongue. They are never 2 )ut to the test, nor trained by' the 
necessity of having to do anything themselves. 

In all Provincial Ct)uncil.s non-officials are in the majority. 
In Bengal the elected members alone are in the majority'. 

To these majorities are opjxKsed a minority of British 
officials bound by the ex])ress orders f>f the Government 
of India to vote, in every' divi.sion, in accordance with orders 
i.ssued by’ <!fOvemment. I do not knf»vv the reason for these 
orders. In the Transvaal and Orange River Cfdonies, 
where I watched the same sy’stem under Crown Colony 
Gt>vernment, t)fficials were left free to vote according to 
their own judgment on all but questions of iminary im- 
jK)rtance, th^>se. generally' sjKiaking, which, under resjH)n8ible 
government, might involve a change of the ministry. I 
do not think the Government whip was issued on half a 
dozen divisions in the session. Official members were free 
to speak, and in doing so often influenced the Government 
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in the direction desired by the non-official members. In 
the Indian Councils no official may s£)eak, excej>t at the 
instance of the Executive. In the Transvaal there was no 
such cleavage as exists in India between official and non- 
official members. , 

The whole effect of tliis system strikes one as singularly 
Calculated to produce a cleavage on racial lines, and to 
exasperate racial feeling. Inevitably it ojHirates to £>roduce 
a solidarity of Indian members, on jmrely racial lines, 
in opposition to an alien (Government, and the cases in 
which Governments are defeated are steadily increasing. 
In plain words, moderates arc forced into the camp of 
extremists. 

If Government proj>o8es unjjopular measures, or resists 
popular resolutions and amendments, it is not because it 
likes doing unpopular things. Unrepresentative govern- 
ments are far more nervous of o])])osition than those which 
res.t on an ascertained majority of voters, (iovernment 
only resists the elected members where it is honestly con- 
vinced that it cannot otherwise discharge the trust laid j>n 
it, and in the last instance because it cannot otherwise 
maintain order. Already J^rovincial Gr>vernments are 
directly dejjendent on non-official votes for the con<nirreuce 
of the legislature, without which they cannot discharge 
the duties laid on them. Is it humanly possible, if this 
system be long continued, that the Executives will resist 
the temptation to influence non-official members by means 
other than pure argument in open debate ? Wherever this 
system has been long continued, government by “ influence ” 
has set in, degenerating into government by intrigue, and 
ending in government by corruption. 

How far E.xeeutives are still able to maintain a w'orking 
majority it is difficult to say, because they shrink from 
proj)osing necessary measures which mean pubUc defeat. 
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But where they do succeed in voting down the eleeted 
members, the sjiectacle of the British phalanx casting a 
solid v'ote against them by order is irritating in the extreme* 
Inevitably it begets a demand for a clear and overwhelming 
majority, as the natural means of relief from the exaspeza- 
tion felt on being voted down by British officials. The 
}> resent system suggests to Nationalists a line of advance 
wliich will enable them to tie the hands of the Executive 
without assuming any responsibility for the resulta of 
inaction. 

The schemes suggested by Mr. Gokhale, the nineteen 
members, and b\ the Congress and League, are the logical 
re.sult t>f this situation. With one exception, to which I 
propose tfj refer later on, all the schemes for development 
on the lines initiatetl in the Morley-Minto reform procecMi 
on this princifile of strangling the re.sj>onsible Executive 
by succes!>>ive twists of the noose placed in the hands of 
irresjKinsible elec torates. 1 have before me a letter from 
one c>f the ablest adiuinistrators in this country in which 
he rejects any scheme for the gradual delegation of sjiecified 
functions on Provincial authorities responsible to elector- 
ates. He eoe.s on to i ay ; ‘‘I feel that it should not be 

licyond the wit of con.^titutioiial exjjerts to frame a scheme 
of adv'ancj; along the road of horizontal lines of increasing 
jiopular control over all the functions of government in- 
stcid of vertical lines sejiarating particular functions and 
wnthout reacliing a chasm that must be crossed at one 
)»ound-” 

I pro|>o.se therefore to examine this idea of increasing 
pcjpular control on horizontal lines in the case of the existing 
Executives and legislatures- Ijei.us take the Executive 
first. The vital question, I submit, by which any scheme 
of government .should be tested is this- -to whorn ig the 
J^xerutive under that scheme to he mode responsible for their 
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final d&nsions ? There are two alternatives and two only : 
Executives may remain responsible to the Secretary of 
State, which means to the Imperial Parliament, or else 
they may be made responsible to an electorate in India. 
There must and should be divisions in electoiates and 
legislatures. In Executives there can be none, so far as 
the public is concerned. All experience demonstrates that, 
unless government is to come to a standstill, the members 
of Executives must thrash out their differences within closed 
doors. When a member of an Executive Council is voted 
down, he has but two courses before him ; to resign, or 
else to support the decision of his colleagues, if only by his 
silence loyally observed in private as well as in public. 
Mr. Balfour once declared that he had often suiijwrted in 
public debate proposals which he had opposed in the 
privacy of the (^abinet. Every man with experience of 
public affairs knows that this is an essential condition of 
executive action. Before a member of an Executive is at 
liberty to explain his differences with his colleagues he must 
quit it. They must cease to be colleagues. In Executives 
there must be unity, and it is for that reason that the selec- 
tion of his colleagues is usually left to the head of the 
Government. The X'^iuciple of electing the Cabinet by 
the caucus of the party in power, introduced in Australia, 
has now, 1 believe, been discarded as incompatible with the 
unity of the Cabinet. 

Proposals are on foot to introduce two Indian members 
into the Executives here, and 1 veiy* much hojje they will 
be adopted. But the suggestion that these two members 
should be elected by the non-official members strikes at the 
jpoot of the lirst principle of executive government. Re- 
Bponsibility of an Executive means that the members of 
that Executive are appointed and can be removed by the 
ftuthonty which apjKiiuts them. It means therefoxe that 
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they must be able to explain their con<kict to that authority. 
This prop<)sal means that while three' members of an 
Executive Council are to remain responsible tt) the Secretary 
of State, the two others are to be made responsible to the 
elected members. When they differ from their colleagues 
they are placed in a wholly false x)o.sition. If they are loyal 
to their colleagues, they cann()t explain their position to 
their electorate. Nor can they explain their position to 
their electorate without divulging the secrets of Council. 
And if, to escape tlie falsity of this position, they resign, 
how then are their places to be filled ? The same electorate 
can only return two new members charged to maintain the 
difference with those res{>onsible to the Secretary of State. 
Such an arrangement can be fruitful in notliing but mis- 
understanding and anger, leading to deadlock. If, as I 
hope, there are to be more Indian members, they must be 
apjjointed by the Secretary of State, and be resjwnsible 
to him on the same footing as their colleagues. Or else 
all must be responsible to an electorate on the same 
footing. 

We may now turn to plans for increasing control over 
all the functions of gt)vernment as a]>])licd to the existing 
legislatures. The steps w'hicli can be taken in this direction 
are few and easy to trace. 

The first step is to give the elected members a clear and 
decisive majority. 

The second step is to divide the estimates into two 
sections, one containing ]>ol)ce and t)ther items of vital 
importance, to be reserved as at present to the control of 
the Executive ; the other section containing items which 
are left at the disposal of a legislature in which elected 
members have the decisive voice. 

The third and last stage is to submit the whole budget, 
that is to say supply, to the control of the legislature. 
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To begin with, it is necessary to note that the word 
“ control ’’ may mean either of two things. It may mean 
the power of deciding that things are to be done. It may 
also be used to mean a power of deciding that they are not 
to be done. If the fabric of society is to be maintained, the 
Government must in the last resort have power to do any- 
thing necessary to maintain it. Before taking a decision, 
it may exjx>se itself studiously to the influence of external 
opinion. It may modify its ptdicy in a great variety of 
details to meet a great variety of view’s. But in the last 
analysis it will be faced by the nct^essity of making decisions 
which conflict with certain feelings and view's. There ma^” 
be all kinds of knowledge which a Government lacks and 
which outside opinion can supply. But there is a kind of 
knowledge which actual responsibility, and that alone, can 
supply. A Government wdiich cannot or will not in the 
last resort, ai^ply that knowledge, and interpret it into 
action, is doomed ; and the community it governs is also 
doomed to anarchy. A Government may know' that order 
cannot be enforced, unless criminals are convicted, and that 
criminals cannot be convicted, unless adequate protection 
can be given to witnesses. The existing law may not 
enable them to give this j)rotection. The law must be 
changed, and, unless the necessary legislation can be passed, 
crime will increase until social order is destroyed. In 
England a Government, which cannot pass such legislation 
as it feels to be necessary, resigns. Another assumes its 
responsibility; and that responsibility brings the same 
knowledge, until both parties are convinced by exj>erience 
of the necessity of making the change in the law required. 
But in India the existing executives cannot be removed by 
the legislatures, and, if they are to maintain order, cannot 
be divested of power to pass necessary law's however 
unpopular. They may and should be exposed to the 
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influence of* public opinion to the utmost. But in th>B:last 
analysis they must have the power to decide which le- 
sponsibility for maintaining order places upon them. The 
control which a Government must have cannot be divided. 
It can only be undermined and gradually destroyed. 

The first step in all these schemes is to give the elected 
members a clear and decisive majority. When this is 
done there is no reason for keeping a small phalanx of 
ofiicial voters, who are not needed to speak, at the disposal 
of Government. They are not needed when measures are 
popular; they are |)erfectly useless when measures are 
resented. Indeed, they are worse than useless, because 
their presence is exasj)erating, Mr. Gokhale proposed that 
the official members should not be more than were necessary 
for explaining the Government case. He seems to have 
realized that their votes cease to have any value as a safe* 
guard the moment they are reduced to a clear minority. 
The projiosal to give a clear, decisive majority of elected 
members is equivalent to placing the Executive at the mercy 
of a wholly elective Council, unable to change the Govern- 
ment and with no responsibility for seeing that it is carried 
on. The question which ought to be considered is whether 
any Government under any circumstanccws ought to face 
that position. 

J[ know what is in the back of the minds of some of those 
who advocate such measures. They believe that the 
“ influence ” of Government with a balance of members 
will suffice to secure them enough votes on most critical 
divisions. In its power of jmtronage, and of conferring 
titles and dignities, any Government in India has means of 
influence far greater than exist elsewhere. It is the most 
upright Government in the world ; and yet, if you put 
it in such a position, it will infallibly yield to such tempta* 
tion, without realizing, to begin with, that it is doing so. 
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In nny case it will suffer from the belief in’ the minds of its 
opponents that such means are used. In India, it cannot 
escape that imputation. Under the existing system, the 
imputation is already being made. 

The above remarks apply to the first stage, that in which 
the control of legislation is abandoned by the Executive 
to the elected majority of the legislature. We now come to 
the second stage, that in which the Executive retains control 
of funds needed for police and other vital services, while 
abandoning the appropriation of the balance of the revenue 
to the elected members. To begin with, this concession is 
largely illusory, because the real bone of contention is the 
allocation of funds between police and education, that i.s 
to say, between the two different sections of the estimates. 
The arrangement will not prevent elected members from 
attacking the Executive for appropriating too much revenue 
for police, and for leaving too little for the heads submitted 
to the control of the legislature. The President can scarcely 
rule such speeches out of order. They will figure con- 
spicuously in every budget debate, and help to aggravate 
the public temper. Nf>w it is noticeable tliat, in the 
Provincial legislatures, attacks on the Government of India 
for their military expenditure phiy little part, and unless 
sufficiently veiled, could be ruled out of order from the 
chair. In the District Boards attacks on the Provincial 
Government for not reducing police expenditure, in order 
to give the Boards more revenue for education, are not 
heard at all. 

One reason is that the financial relations i>f the province 
with India, and those of the district with the province, arc 
settled by contracts covering a period of years. But the 
division of the revenue inf o two parts, one reserved to the 
control of Government, and the other submitted to tlie 
control of the legislature, can scarcely be made on a fixed 
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basis. It. will bavc to be adjusted every year, and the 
readjustment will be the occasion of most exasperating 
discussions. 

The Executive know that if they are to do their duty 
and to nvaintain order, they must spend so much on police; 
They cannot afford the balances demanded by the elected 
members for their own section of the estimates, without 
imposing nevr taxation. If elected members wish to spend 
more money on education, there must be fresh taxation. 
Now it is a sacred principle of public finance, in the most 
democratic countries of the British Commonwealth like 
Australia, that proposals for new taxation must be initiated 
and framed by the ministers of the Crown, and not by 
private members in the legislature. The Executive may 
listen to suggestions from the legislature, but the formal 
proposal must be made and embodied in a Bill by the 
Executive. In India, at any rate, the whole responsibility 
for the new tax, and all the unpopularity accruing therefrom, 
will rest on the Executive. 

The able administrator, w'hose proposals I am criticizing, 
remarks : “ No official can satisfactorily serve two masters, 
whose instructions w'ill be conflicting, without neglecting 
the interests of one.” It will readily be seen, however, 
that the^ proposal to divide the estimates into two parts 
violates this principle. The Executive is to reserve control 
over one part of the estimates, yielding control of the other 
part to the legislature. The Executive is to be re.sponsible 
to the Secretary of State for one jmrt of the estimates, and 
to the legislature for another part. For the legislators have 
no other Executive of their own. To give them a separate 
Executive for the matters assigned to neir control is the 
very proposal which my critic condemns. 

So much ioT the .second stage ; and now we come to the 
third and la.st stage, that in which the legislators are given 
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the whole control of supply as well as of legislation, the 
Executive still remaining resjKjnsible to the Secretary of 
State. The Executive can i)ass no laws, and obtain no 
money, except by the will of an elected legislature. But 
the legislature cannot remove the Executive. The Govern- 
ment is only removable by, and is, therefore, still responsible 
to, the Secretary of State. Of sucrh an arrangement it can 
only be said that it must from its nature lead, and has in 
experience always led, to a constitutional deadlock, the 
paralysis of government and con.se<{ucnt .so<ial disorder. 
The results of such a condition in a c.f)untry like India can 
best be judged by those who have spent their lives there. 

So far I have been <liscussing proposals, which arc the 
necessary and logical outccune of tlie Minto-iVlorley reforms. 
Schemes devised on that principle differ mainly in the 
distance they y)ropose to go down one and tlie same road 
which ends in a precipice. The Congress- League scheme 
would lead India to the very brink. To take one of its 
provisions only, it is laid down that Executives, whether 
National or Provincial, are boiiml by a resolution twice 
passed within thirteen montlis, despite the veto of the 
Governor-General. I^et us take two not improbable cases. 
Suppose that a resolution is twice passed, obliging the 
Executive to make priniarj’' education universal and c()m- 
pulsory within a given time. Such a ste]) would involve a 
vast increase of taxation. But the whole onus of framing 
the necessary measures of taxation is left to the Executive. 
That the legislature would shrink from passing such measures 
is more than i)robable. ' The Executive would then be in 
a position of having t<> execute f>rders, without the means 
of doing so. The legislature is to have power of issuing 
orders without the obligation of providing the funds to 
pay the cost. Such a scheme is impossible from the outset. 
It is also the negation of responsible government. 
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Then again the legislature might order the Executive to 
reduce the exj»enditure on police by one half. Such orders 
might involve an actual violation of contracts legally binding 
on Grovernment. It fiiight also, in tlie judgment of the 
Executive, involve an outbreak of public disorder. The 
opinion of the Governor-General would already have been 
recorded in his abortive veto, which would certainly not 
have been given without reference to the Secretary of 
State. As public-spirited and honourable men, the 
Executive, and indeed the Governor-General himself, 
would have no choice but to resign. The Secretary of State 
could not find others to take their place, and, without 
violating his conscience, could not ask them to dp so. A 
deadlock with all its perils would be the result. “ I would 
press,” writes one of the advocates of this scheme, “ for 
substantial control of Government until we can get re- 
sponsible government. The step from the former to the 
latter will not be a long one.” ^ 

As one who desires to see responsible government estab- 
lished in India as quickly as possible, I venture to differ. 
Responsible government can and will be attained by 
straightforward means. It will not be attained by means 
designed to destroy all government in the process. 

The vital defect of the Minto-Morley principle is that it 
leaves the whole responsibility for government on one set 
of men, while rapidly transferring power to another set of 
men. It operates to render electorates less fit for responsible 
■government, instead of more so. It creates a situation 
eminently calculated to exasperate the Executive and 
legislature with each other, and therefore to throw the 
British Government and the Indian coiiununity at large 
into a posture of mutual antagonism. The elected members, 
untempered by any prospect of having to conduct the 

^ Letter to the Bengalee dated November 22, 1917. 
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government themselves, have everj^ng to gain by harass- 
ing Government, and preventing it from passing the 
measnxes ■which it knows to be vital. In actual practice 
what happenus is, not that Government is defeated, but 
rather that it shrinks from proiwsing measures which it 
knows it cannot pass. The nerves of the State are slowly 
but surely paratysed. The elements of disorder grow' and 
raise their heads. Every necessary measure for ^>reserving 
order is denounced as an act of tyranny. The foundations 
of law decay, until suddenly, as in Ireland, the whole 
structure collapses, order has to be restored at the cost of 
bloodshed, and the growth of constitutional goveninient 
is indefinitely posti>oned. No Government suffering from 
creeping paralysis can maintain its prestige. Even in 
ludia the i>restige of Government docs not depend upon 
outward show, upon ceremonies, uniforms, salutes, and the 
like, but simply on ability to discharge its functions. 1 
regard the future establishment of res])(»nsil)le government 
in India as the greatest a< luevement in which my own race 
can share. But (h>vernment, as the leaders of the Kussian 
revolution are discovering, is the only possible basis of self- 
government. Home rule could be given to Scotland or 
Wales, if they asked for it, to-moriow. The real difficulty 
of giving it to Ireland is that Government has never b^eu 
firmly established in that country. In India no measures 
are real steps to self-government whjch of)erate to render it 
ungovernable in the process. Under the plan })r<>]>i)j>e<.l, 
no elective member of the legislature contracts any re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of order. He merely 
develops into a hostile critic of the Government's endeavour 
to do so. He is given no chance of demonstrating any 
capacity to get things done. Popular leaders arc brought 
to the front mainly by ability to harass the Government 
in trying to do them. There is no gradual transfer of 
l> 
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responsibility. When public irritation has beeu ralsedt io- 
boiling point, and the final deadlock is reached, the oeiljr 
further concession which remains is to make Hie Exeouiiw 
responsible to, and therefore, removable by, the legislatwcii. 
This means the institution of res^ionsible government nt 
one stroke in a community where electors and legislator 
have been given no previous exercise in political oontamL 
The intermediate stage of divided control is so eminently 
calculated to produce public irritation that it would, in 
my opinion, be far safer to take this step at the outset. 
That course, however, is specially rejected in the recent 
pronouncement of the Secretary of State ; it does not 
therefore come within the scope of these notes to discuss it. 
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The fact is tliat no system will succeed under wiiich it 
isnot possible in the last instance to secure harmony between 
tike Executive and legislature in matters essential to govern- 
ment. The discovery of the means whereby this can be 
done in a Government based on election is the great achieve- 
ment of England; and it is worth while glanc^ing at the 
mtamaer in which that discovery was arrived at' In the 
early Middle Ages, the King ruled and enacted the laws. 
Then came the stage at which Parliament had acquired the 
sole right of making laws and voting supply, while the 
executive power remained in the hands of the King and his 
noinisters. There were no legitimate means of harmonizing 
the action of the Executive and legislature, and conflict 
between the two, mitigated by corruption of Parbament by 
the Crown, was the keynote of the constitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century, which ended in the downfall of 

Stuart line. The first two Hanoverian Kings, who suc- 
ceeded the Stuarts, were foreigners who knew no English 
and wete mainly interested in their German dominions. 
The government of Great Hritain they left to ministers who 
could control the House of Commons. George III, who 
Imew English, and was more interested in his British than 
in his German dominions, tried to go back on this system. 
By wholesale corruption he endeavoured to make Parlia- 
ment amenable to his wiU, and chose as hk ministers, not 
the real popular leaders, but men who would stoop to be 
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instruments of corruption. One result was the loss of 
America. The situation was saved by the fact that 
younger Pitt, the popular leader, gained a great ascendancy 
over the King, whose mind presently began to fail. The 
principle that the King must choose as his ministers men 
who for the time being were able to command a majority 
in the legislature, was gradually established. The principle 
was finally confirmed with the advent to the throne of a girl 
Queen in 1837. Thenceforward the Sovereign was removed 
from the position of ruler to that of an hereditary Pmsident 
in a commonwealth. The power of the mediaeval Sovereign 
passed to the leaders, wlio, for the time being, were able to 
command a majority in Parli anient. Tliis command of 
the legislature was the condition of oflice. ItesjHmsihle 
government is simply a means of securing that the Exec%(live 
can cantrol the legislature^ the 'necessary condition of all 
government. 

The history of constitutional government in Scotland, 
Ireland and the Colonies enforces the same lesson. 

The Scottish Parliament first came into effective being in 
the struggle with the Stuarts. The crisis began when, in 
1603, tlie Scottish Parliament passed a Bill fatal to the 
mono)>oly of the English East India Company. Tweodale, 
the King’s minister, yieldjlng to his feelings as a Scottish 
nationalist, disobeyed the orders of William III and ratified 
the Bill. Serious complications with Spain were the result, 
and finally the financial ruin of Scotland. The efforts made 
to render the system workable by corruption broke down. 
Nationalist feeling was too strong for such expedients. The 
crisis was precipitated in 1701, when the Scottish Parliament 
refused to pass a Bill providing that on the death of Queen 
Anne, the same King should succeed to the Scottish as to 
the English throne. 

Separation and war were avoided by the merging of the 
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attd Scottish Parliaments in one Parliament of 
Britain. The problem of securing harmony between 
the legislatures and Executives -in both countries was thus 
bonsoHdated and transferred to Westminster to find its 
solution there a century later. , 

The very same problem was provoked by the Irish 
Parliament in the reign of Henry VII. The problem was 
partly solved by Poyning’s law, wliich deprived the Irish 
Parliament of all power of initiative. Many other causes 
were operating to prevent the establishment of order in 
Ireland, The system, such as it was, was worked by open 
corruption. For value paid in titles, j)atronage and coin- 
certain powerful families, called the “ Undertakers/’ made 
themselves responsible for obtaining in the legislature the 
majorities required by the Irish executive. But again 
nationalist feeling was too strong for corruption. In 1782, 
in the throes of the American War, Poyning’s law w'as 
repealed, and Ireland was given tt constitution strictly 
comparable with that which is now proposed for India. 
Corruption was worked to the full; but government atro- 
phied, till, in 1798, Ireland was a scene of weltering chaos 
and bloodshed. The remedy was found by merging the Irish 
in the British Parliament. The difficulty of granting Home 
Buie to Ireland to-day largely has its roots in the anarchy 
which prevailed throughout the eighteenth century. 

In the American colonies the same system obtained from 
the outset. The Executives could not obtain the laws 
necessary to secure order between the colonists and the 
Indians, nor yet the revenues needed for purely American 
purposes. The result was the revolution and secession, of 
the colonies. The position had then to be faced by Wash- 
ington. The basic elements of American society were 
drawn from the most law-abiding classes in England. But 
■Washmgton found that he wes dealing with a society which. 
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had grown unused to the Testraints of any goveximMiiitt 
whatever. Implored to use his great influence to restoxe: 
order in Massachusetts, hh replied with the mexnomhle 
aphorism “ Influence is not government.’* Charged with 
the task, of creating an American GSovemment, he solved 
the problem by. making the Executive and legislature 
amenable to the same electorate. In a rigid and imperfect 
manner he anticipated the great discovery of responuraide 
government, which had yet to be made in England. 

The same features as had vitiated the American system 
were reproduced under the Constitutional Act of 1791, in 
the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. The legisla* 
tures were elective, while the Executives, though mainly 
if not entirely consisting of Canadians, were appointed from. 
England. Chronic and increasing friction were the result, 
leading to deadlock, and ending in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century in two mbellions, one in each province. 
Lord Durham was then sent out, and produced a report on 
the whole situation, which first explained to Englishmen the 
nature of the great discovery they had made at home’ — 
responsible government. Durham recommended its applica- 
tion to Canada. He pointed out that no Executive can 
continue to discharge its functions unless it can control the 
legislature. This, however, was impossible where, as in 
Canada, the mainspring of the Executive was in London, 
while the mainspring of the legislature was in Canada. 
The Imperial Government must either abolish the elefctive 
principle in the legislature, and so make it subordinate to 
the Executive, or else place the Executive in the hands of 
the leaders who controlled the legislature for the time 
being. The power of the Executive to carry laws, money 
and otherwise, essential to the maintenance of the Queen’s 
government, was an absolute necessity. His advice was 
taken, and applied, not only to Canada, but' also to other 
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©lecfeorates already existjed* 
iyarisem condemned by Durham, was leoeiitly fovbwwi 
ifii case of the. Transvaal in the Lyttelton coniditutimi 
of I'lOft. The file® of Hansard are not accessible, but I 
veuture to suggest that, if anyone will search them, he will 
find that the case ur^d against that mefi«ure by the Liberal 
op|K>6itU>n rests on the considerations adduced in these 
pages. That’bonsti^uUon never came into force; but, had 
it done so, no one, in the light of after ©vents, can doubt 
that it would have come to a deadlock in the first session. 
The Appropriation Bill would never have been passed, and 
the Governor would have been faced with the same situation 
ns confronted Durham in Canada. 

« In all these cases, be it noted, the materials for electorates 
existed already. These struggles were not, in fact, the 
exercise which fitted electorates for responsible govern- 
ment. Rather they resulted from communities already fit 
for self-government, who were feeling about in the dai^kness, 
until they discovered by trial, failure, and retrial the 
mechanism whereby the action of the Executive and legisla- 
ture could be harmonised on the basis of popular government. 
The lesson of these blunders can be read. There is nothing 
to be gained by repeating them in a country like India, but 
infinite peril by reason of the irritation they cause. 

The experience gained -opi. this subject in various parts 
of the British Commonwealth is ably reviewed by^'A; Law- 
rence Lowell, the President of Harvard XJriiversity, in the 
»soond volume of his standard work, The Government of 
England^ which is, by the way, on the syllabus of the 
Calcutta University. He then goes on to examine two casra 
in which the Imperial Government, having advanced along 
iilui lin^ now proposed in India, had to go back instead of 
a^ilywotng to responsible government. 
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THE CROWN COLONIES; 

^ The old system of a governor appointed by the Croira coupled 
with a legislature elected by the x)eople has disappeared aleo jn 
most of the colonies whose inhabitants are not mainly nf Euro^an. 
origin, but in this case the evolution has proceeded in the oppo* 
site direction. And here it may be observed that in some ooloznes 
where the population was white a htmdred years ago, it no 
longer so now; not in consequence of any great change in the 
proportion of the races, but because hovrever numerous- the 
slaves might be, they were, until freed, of no political aooount. 
Ill this way most of the British West Indies, wherti formerly the 
Europeans w^ere almost alone considered, are now filled with a 
teeming free population, of which the whites form a very small 
iwvrt. 

The history of J amaica may serve to illustrate the transforma* 
tions by which the earlier form of government has been turned 
into that of a modem crown colony. Captured from the Spaniards 
in the island was rapidly settled by Englishmen, and Lioid 

Windsor, on. his appointment as Governor in 1662 , was instructed 
to call legislative assemblies according to the custom of the other 
colonics. Thus a government of the familiar type was created, 
with a royal governor, an apjxiinted council, cmd an elected 
assembly. A score of years had not passed before friction with 
England began, and although in this instance matters were soon, 
adjusted, troubles arose again later, and throughout the eigh* 
teenth century we find in a milder form quarrels, of the same 
nature as in the North American Colonies, constantly breaking 
out bctw<?en the Governor and the Assembly. That body refused 
for years to vote a permanent revenue, and made appropriations 
to 1 ^ exi)ended only by officers a|>pointed by itself. In fact, 
by a series of local acts the collection and expenditure of tlK) 
revenue was taken almost entirely out of the hands of the Gover- 
nor, and transferred to commissioners who were really the 
members of the Assembly under another name. Had the island 
.been inhabited only by Englishmen, those difficulties 
'eventufdly have led, as in Canada, to the grant of a resiwnsible 
ministry, but the presence of slaves, ten. times as numerous as 

^ The Government, of JEngtand, by A. Lawrence Lowell, Vol. H, 
Chap. LVI. 
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free whites, led in the nineteenth century to both eoonohiic 
a-fwi politioal apheavals. 

In 1807 Parliament forbade the slave trade, and this caused 
a scarcity of labour in Jamaica. In 1 833 it went much further 
and, against a protest of the Aijpembly denying its right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the island, it abolishei^ slavery, 
granting to the planters a compensation which they regarded as 
wholly inadequate. As the negroes in that climate could easily 
get A living from unoccupied lands without working for wages, 
emancipation struck a severe blow at the industries of the colony. 
In 1838 Parliament again undertook to legislate about the 
domestic concerns of the island ; this time by an Act which took 
the regulation of prisons out of the hands of the local authorities. 
Whereupon the Assembly, in consideration of “ the aggressions 
which the British Parliament continue to make on the rights 
of the jjeople ” of the colony, resolved to “ abstain from any 
legislative function except such as may be necessary to preserve 
inviolate the faith of the island with the public creditor.” The 
English ministry then brought in a bill to suspend the constitu- 
tion of Jamaica. This, however, was defeated in the House of 
Commons, causing the fall of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet, and 
although Sir Robert Peel failed to form a ministry on aebount 
of the famous “ Bedchamber Question,’” Melbourne on returning 
to power made no se»cond attempt to pass the bill. 

The planters must have felt that England was hounding them 
to their ruin, for in 1848 the foundations of their former pros- 
perity were imderinined still further by the adoption of free 
trade, and the removal of preferential tariffs in favour of sugar 
from the British West Indies. The Assembly, under the pressure 
of eoonomic distress, passed retrenchment bills, which the ap- 
pointed Council rejected as a breach of public faith, and the 
Padlock continued until, by the offer of a loan of half a million 
pounds, the Assembly was induced in 1854 to consent to a revision 
of its fundamental laws. The new constitution of that year 
enlarged the powers of the Governor in various ways; am o ng 
others by transferring to him the functions hitherto exercised by 
the members of the Assembly when acting as commissioners for 
ooheoting and expending the revenue ; and although he was 
to assisted in the performance of his duties by an Executive 
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Ck>mmittee composed of three membera of the Aasemhly aaodotio 
of the Council, those members were to be selected by him* 

For half a dozen years the new xnacbinery worlced well enoui^ 
but the opportunity for political deadlocks had by no meaoa 
been removed, and in 1860 strife between the Oovemor imd tlio 

t 

Assemldy began afresh. ’'The first occasion thereof was a qwMft* 
tion about the responsibility of the Executive Committee i<xt an 
over-expenditure ; but the quarrel, as often happens, wandexed 
oS into other paths, and might have continued merrily an its 
way had not an alamuug insurrecfion of the negrora btolcen out 
in 1865, Governor EjTne was accused of cruelty In suppressing 
it, but his action, which was vigorous and decisive, won the 
admiration of the uhite pc'ople. They had, in fact, been 
thoroughly frightened, and were ready to surrender their political 
rights for the sake of haMng a strong executive. At the close 
of 1866, therefore, tlie legislature of Jamaica authorized the 
Queen to create a new government for the island, and by an 
Act of Parliament the elective Assembly, after a lile of two 
hundred years, came to an end. 

Under the constitution which went into effect in 1807, the 
island became a crown colony with a single Legislative Council, 
composed of six unofficaal members, all appointed by the Crown. 
The former were the principal offi<'ers of state in the island, such 
, as the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Com- 
mander of the troops, while the Governor himself acted as chai^ 
man. But the political experiments In Jamaica were not y<» 
over. After a few years the planters recovered from their fright, 
and longed to have the administration of public afihum onoe 
more in their own hands. In 1876, they sent a memorial to the 
House of Commons, asking that the inhabitants might have 
repnresentatives in the Council and might control the revenues. 
The Secretary of Stab’ replied that a suggestion to alter the eon* 
stitution BO recently established could not be entertained. But 
when similar petitions were made in later years, the Government 
yielded to the extent of permitting half of the seats in the Council 
to bo elective. The change was made by the Constitution of 
1884, whereby the Council was to consist of the Governor, and 
of nine appointed, and nine elected, members. Inasmuch as 
the Governor could control the appointed members, stteb fua 
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'Wovild a^pMor to plaoo a ooostaiit ina|o«ii^ at JWa 
Wt thi» wswilt WM modified by » p«wWi*8. tfc«t A two- 
tldnd» tnote ol the oleetiye membeis on financial qoeirtiofii^ or m 
vote of those members on any ot^er snl^ect^ ailouid 
be (decH'Ve, maless the Oovemor considered the matter^ of para- 
mmmt importanoe. Di other words, he had power to 

mretride the dieted membem, but he was not intended to use 
that power for current affairs. 

Kxeept for a few changes that do not concern us here, the 
Constitution of 1884 remained unaltered until 1897, when the 
Oouimil was enlarged in a way which must be described in order 
to ma^ clear the present method of controlling that body. The 
e^leoted members were increased from nine to fourteen, one for 
each of the parishes in the island. At the same time the ofiicial 
aad appointed members were raised only to ten, or, including 
the f3k>vemor, to eleven, but he was empowered to add four more 
if a questiem of great importance made it necessary to do so. 
In abort, he was normally in a minority in the Council, but as a 
last resort could transform his appointees into a majority. This 
he did a oouj^e of years later, after a long series of altercations 
with the elected members, chiefly on the subject of the taxes. 
For some time insular finance had been perplexing. There had 
been defi^ts, and the Governor with the a|>x>ointed members felt 
that the revenue must be made to balance the expenditure ; 
while the elected members, suffering under the weight of the 
existing taxation, were loath to increase their burdens. Finally, 
in 1899, the Governor proposed a tax on typewriters, sewing 
machines, books and magazines, and when the elected members 
ref os^ to vote for it, he made appointments to the four additional 
seats on the Council. The stop was taken after a consultation 
with libr. Chamberlain, then Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, 
and although the additional members resigned soon afterwards, 
on an undertaking by the elective coimcillors to vote for the 
tax, their appointment showed that the home government were 
prepared in cases of serious disagreement to exert its authority 
by overpowering the elective element in the CounoiL 

The history of Jamaica is the more instructive, because the 
government in its transition from the old type to its ]^?esent 
ioatm has passed through an unusual variety of meiamozifiioBes. 
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It has had alongside, of the Governor an Aaeembijr whc^y eleetcid, 
a single Legislative Council wholly appointed^ and a CpunUtl £h 
which the elected members were, or could be made, a minority. 
Each of these forms is still found in the crown colonies, but save 
in a vearjy few cas€»s the first of them lias disappeared and* 
prevalen€.4ypeB are those in which the legislature is oompm^d 
exclusively, or for the major part, of appointed members* / 

A more recent example of the tendency to do away with an 
elective assembly, where full responsible government oammt he 
granted, may he seen in the case of Malta. After its capture 
from the French in 1800 the island was at first under the safe 
authority of a Governor, who was oftt'n the Commander-Sn-CIiie4 
of the forces there ; and in fact it is the great importance of Malta 
as a naval base that lias prevented it from acquiring any lazge' 
measure of self-government. Strategic considerations will not 
permit the people to govern themselves as they please, and yet 
the inhabitants, who enjoyed a representative assembly before 
the coming of the Knights of St. John, arc so numerous that the 
post cannot be treated, like Gibraltar, simply as a garrison* 
But this peculiar condition, which has precluded government by 
-responsible ministry on one side, and pure military rule on the 
other, does not make the {.lolitical events in the island less valu* 
able as an illustration of the difficulty of maintaining a semi- 
popular form of administration. 

An advisory council was associated with the government of 
Malta in 1838-39, but no trace of popular representation was 
introduced until 1849, when the Crovm by Letters Patent created 
a Council of Government, composed of the Governor with nine 
appointed, and eight elective, members. This gave the people 
of the island a chance to make their opinions heard, but not to 
make them prevail, for the government always had a majoiity 
at its command, and at times Used it so freely as to foster a strong 
desire to bring the local administration under real popular o<m<» 
trol. The agitation continut‘d for many years, and finally a 
plan for a new Council, based upon petitions by the Maltese 
themselves, was put into effect by Letters Patent of 1887. it 
reduced the appointed members to six, and increased the elected 
ones to fourteen, of whoiii ten were chosen by the ordinaiy 
voters, while the clergy, the nobility, the graduates of tike 
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the chamber of commerce had oae lepree^tative 
'I&ue the elected members preponderated heavily, and* 
wlaUi is more, on money bills their votes alone were to be counted. 
On the other hand, the Crown had not only the usuhl veto and 
ah «pcolu»ve right to initiate measures dealing with the revenue, 
but reserved to itself an ultimate power to legislate independently 
by Order in Council. 

The Maltese soon found that their actual control over the 
government was less than they had expected, and as early as 
1891, after the elected members had resigned as a protest against 
the policy of the Governor, a riot was caused by the attempt 
of a mob to overawe the Ootmcil. Dissensions continued, with 
resignation as an occasional resource, but the popular party had 
no specific issue as a basis for opposition until 1898. In that 
year Colonel Hewson, a British army officer, who had given 
evidence in Dnglish as a witness, and was asked to sign a trans- 
lation of it into Italian, the official language of the court, refused 
to do so ojf the ground that he could not read what he was required 
to sign. Thereupon he was committed for contempt of court; 
and although the Governor saved him from going to gaol, indig- 
nation was felt that a British officer should be ordered to prison 
by a British court for refusing to sign a statement in a foreign 
tongue that he did not understand. JMr. Chamberlain directed 
the Governor to lay before the Council ordinances making Dnglish 
as well as Italian the official language of the courts, and when 
the Council mjected them, they were enacted by Order in Council 
in March 1899. The elected members protested, resigned, were 
returned again without opposition, and then refused to pass 
money bills, which were in turn put in force by Order in Council. 

The question of language involved a singular state of affairs. 
ItaJjian, which had been substituted for Latin in the courts after 
the English occupation, was the tongue of the educated classes, 
but not of the great mass of the population, who speak Maltese, 
a dialect based upon Arabic. It could fairly be asserted, there* 
.fore, that English was quite as appropiriate an official language 
as Italian. The question affected the schools as well as the 
courts. 

Semte time before a plan* had been imt in force whereby the 
children were taught Maltese in the two yoimgest classes, 
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then the parents wore allowed to choose whether they ehllliildi 
study hiUgUsh or Italian, with the result that by far the 
part of them chose the former. But now the elected mesBiheni 
of the Comicil, claiming that tlie voice 'of the parents wan 
really free, demanded that Italian should be the regular mdlijBiOt 
of study, ;pnd declined to pass some of the appropriations lor tha 
school unless an ordinance for the purpose was adopted. 
an mterview with Mr. Chamberlain their delegates went moell 
further, asking for responsible government. Such a request tnui 
of course refused, with an intimation that the eleoted membcsBi 
did not fairly represent the people of the eolony; and in view 
of the small proportion of votere and the still smaller niunbwK 
who went to the polls, this may very well have been true. 

The leaders of the opposition to the government set on foot 
a vigorous agitation in the island; while in the Council they 
passed their ordinance for the schools ; only to see it met by .It 
veto. Thereupon they rejected aiipropriation, resigned, sskd 
were again re-elected. Clearly the constitution as it stood dUi 
not work. The popular element was too strong or too weak, to 
please anyone ; and finally in 1903 the gordian knot was cut 
by Letters Patent which abolished the Council, and substituted 
another coinjiosed, in addition to the Governor, of ten appointed, 
and only eight elected, members. The Governor was given also 
the sole right of initiating measures, and thus the Council was 
reduced to a consultative body where the representatives oi 
the people can exjiress their oiiiuions, hut have no means of 
putting them into effect. After an experience of seventeen years 
the Constitution of 1887 had been abandoned, and the oondiiiciiia 
of 1849 have been restored. Nor was the result due to a change 
of party in Kngland, for the Letters Patent of 1887 had been 
issued by a Conservative ministry. The congiiMion of that ^fear 
teas doomed to fail^ because it created two independent forcea that 
were almost certain to come into collision^ without any power which 
could bring them into harmony. Parliamentary government avoids 
deadlock by making the executive responsible to the legistature. 
Presidential government limits deadlocks^ because adl the mngtms 
of the ^aie must ultimately submit to a superior tribunal^ the elector* 
ate of the tuition. But a legislature elected by the people cowpAcA 
with a Qovemor appointed by a distant power, is a contrivamca 
for fomenting dissensions and maMng them perpetual. 
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'BuMsii being tihe experience of the CJwBMlionweaJth, 

'm intftjpieted by an American investigator of bigb^t 
autbo^y, advocates of this principle are commonly driven 
to defend it by appealing to the examples of Germany 
Austria. The late Mr. Gokhale, for instance, advised 
that ** The relations of the Executive Government and the 
legislative Councils so constituted should be roughly similar 
to those between the Imperial Government and the Reichs- 
tag in Germany.” Before, however, we accept German 
guidance in the task of extending self-government to India, 
it is well to examine a little more closely, than I think Mr. 
Gokhale had done, the inner working of the elective institu- 
tions which the monarchs of ('entral Europe have used as a 
mask for despotism. Borne years ago I had an informing 
conversation on this subject with the correspondent of the 
frankfurter Zeitung, which was then an organ of German 
liberalism. “ How is it,” I asked, “ that your Emi>eror is 
able to pass his budgets and measures through an assembly 
based on male adult suffrage ' ” “ Because,” my German 
friend replied, “ whenever the lleichstag has rejected 
measures which the Emx)eror deems essential, the Ein|>eror 
has dissolved them, and aj>i>ealcd to the nation to 
support him. And so far the nation has always given 
the Emperor the majority for which he has asked.” 
“ Ho you mean,” I inquired, ” that your Emperor goes 
electioneering, and that the voters support him against 
their own representatives ? ” ” That is what it Comes 

to,” he said. “ You, of course, do not understand the 
power which the Kaiser’s claim to divine right still has 
over the minds of the German people, a power reinforced 
by an unbroken chain of military success for the last cen- 
tury.” ** But this claim to su}jerior wisdom based on divine 
right,” I objected, “ will scarcely continue to prevail inde- 
ffnitely with an educated l>eople like the Germans. Sooner 
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or later the voters will refuse to listen to the Kaiser’s appeal, 
and will support their own representatives by returning a 
majority pledged to reject the Emj>eror’s measures.” My 
friend threw up his hands in horror and cried, Qod forbid I 
We should then lose our constitution. The Emperor would 
simply dismiss the Reichstag, collect the taxes and proceed 
to administer the ooimtry without them, with the army at 
his back.” But the army,” I urged, “ is the nation in 
arms. Why do you fear that the nation in arms should 
support the Erajjeror against the nation at the ballot box ? ” 
It is just the habit of military discipline,” he replied; 
“ So long as the German j>eople are dazzled by a course 
of unbroken military success, the prestige of the monarchy 
will remain unimpaired and all pow’erful. The power of 
the head of the army over the soldiers will be stronger 
than the spirit of freedom amongst those soldiers in private 
life.” From that moment onwards 1 felt that war Was 
inevitable. If the system rested on the military prestige of 
the dynasty, and tlie habit of blin<i obedience in the ranks, 
that habit would have to be exerciserj in war, and the pres- 
tige of the dynasty would have to be refreshed w'ith new 
victories. And now, when the failure of the Kaiser’s brutal 
designs is casting its shadow on the dynasty's x>restige, the 
Reichstag is beginning to assert its claim to make and 
unmake the Executive. To tliat claim the Kaiser is 
opposing his own, that his ministers are responsible to him 
alone, as he himself is responsible, not to the j>eoplo of Ger- 
many, but to Gk>d. The system cannot outlast the failure 
and fall of the Prussian autocracy. Reformers will be 
wise to look for some other model uf>on which to base the 
first steps towards responsible government in India. 

Outside the British CJommonw^ealth a number of countries 
have endeavoured to |>ass from paternal t^) pojmlar govern- 
ment. Of these I can only think of two impc^rtanl; cases 
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in wliicli the transition has been effected, without a long series 
o£ revolutions and civil disorders. These two are Italy and. 
Japan. The nucleus of modem Italy was Piedmont, a 
state in which constitutional government had already been 
achieved. In both these cases the transition was watched 
and tended by native monarchs who, unlike the German 
Bmperor, used their personal prestige to guide the nation 
from paternal to popular government. Mr. Price Ck)llier 
states that on several occasions, when the opj>osition in the 
Japanese Assembly threatened to embarrass the Government 
a message was sent to them from the Mikado that their 
speeches disturbed the souls of his ancestors. Instantly 
the* opposition collapsed. In plain words the JVlikado, in 
guiding his people towards responsible government, made 
full use of the religious veneration with which his throne 
was regarded. In India an alien Government has no such 
appeal to make. Still -less caji it go on election campaigns 
like the German Emperor. 

Elsewhere the movement towartls resi^onsible govern- 
ment has proceeded through a series of violent and bloody 
disorders. France, Mexico, the South American Republics, 
Turkey, Persia, China and Russia are cases in ]>oint. Not 
all of these countries can be said to have yet reached the 
goal of responsible government; and the failure has been 
most marked, wherever the country was so large that it 
was necessary to organize provincial democracies as well 
as a central democracy, and bring these different organ.s of 
government into proper relation with each other. I’he 
reason for the success achieved in America and tlie British 
Dominions was in great measure due to the fact tliat the 
provincial democracies were thoroughly developed and 
established before any attempt was made to bring the central 
government under popular t'.oiitrol. 



VI 

ALTEBNATIVE METHODS COMPARED 

Imperial, and even provincial, executives are somewhiM: 
removed from the facts to which their decisions relate. 
The springs of action may be weakened at headquarters 
some time before the effects are seen in the field. A poison 
may be none the less deadly because it is slow, but 
connection of cause and effect are harder to trace. It is 
perilously easy for one generation to ignore the resatis of 
a system which will only mature in the time of their suc- 
cessors. But when in 1012 Mr. Gokhale proposed to extoud 
the principle, already applied to the Indian and Provincial 
Executives, to the District Executive, Lord Hardinge’s 
Government were quick to see where it led. Speaking on 
behalf of that Government, the Member for the Home 
Department reviewed that proposal os follows : — 

Well, Sir, as the Hon'ble Mover has said, he only wishes this 
Council to be advisory to begin with. This council of nine men 
when we come to look to Mr. Gokhaie’s proposals we find that sc 
far from being advisory to begin with, they are very hurge^ 
administrative councils, and that is the view which has been 
taimn by many Hon’ble Members of this Couiwil — they want 
not advisory l^t administrative or execotive co uncil s. Well* 
Sir, I have said enough to show that Collectors and eJEeoutlVe 
officers will not be rendered more efficient by a council ol tliis 
kind; but that if local matters are to be referred to anybody* 
it must be local bodies atud that the hopes lie with them; but 
in case this Council deaiie to pass this resolution in agieemeftt 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, I should like it to leel^ot mig 
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f ooimoil xni^t be lo h§gi^ with, bat wtoat ft 

jinWirt beeoaie to end with. I fear myeelf that ihe nine 

by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale ae nine famm to inspira 
:the OoHector, would end by becoming nine millatoncs round 1»» 
Obeok. If that should come to pass, we might as well <to away 
wftb the unfortunate Collector altogether. Now, Sir, the Hoii*lde 
Mr. has not repeated what he has.sai^ in hki evidenee 

hi^om ihe Decentralisation Commission, and it may perhaps 
interest you to know before you agree to bis council of nine. 
Under his scheme you would already have succeeded in abolishing 
the post of Cdtomiswoner, and there would be no one left between 
the Xiocal Government and the Collector. 

H I have been able to convince Hon’ble Members here that 
the Collector would also go, I should very much like to know 
what the .opinion of the Council will be. I hardly suppose that 
the Hoh’ide Mover himself contemplates this result absolutely 
with equanimity. I do not think that the Council will do so 
' eithbir, and I am poirfectly sure that any such idea as the elimina* 
tk>n of tire Collector or the emasculation of his 'power would be 
viewed with the utmost consternation and concern by the masses 
of the people, to whom the impartiality of the Collector, and, 1 
may add, his independence, is the very sheet anchor pi their 
tri^ in British administration. As far as Government is con* 
cemed, I can <mly say that if this proposal, as devised by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, were carried out and carried to its logical 
omsclutions, it would undermine the executive power of the 
Government, and it is quite impossible therefore that the Govern- 
ment of this oountry can contemplate for a moment its executive 
powers being undermined. 

The general teaching of experience needs to be studied 
to the fuU. But the real intrinsic nature of the problem 
before us has to be grasped, and a new solution devised 
to fit its peculiar conditions. ‘We shall not solve it by 
tearing leaves wholesale out of the records of precedents. 
We must think for ourselves, and have the courage to add 
a new page to the volume of human experience. The soot 
of the problem, 1 suggest, is to bring electorates, however 
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small, into beinj?: to give them genuine fesponsihiiities ; 
to enable them to trace the effect of the votes they give 
on their own lives and so to connect cause and effect; 
to watch the results; and to add rcsponsibiliticMS with a 
generous h^iid, as fast as the results justify the addition, 
at the same time increasing the electorates as rapidly as 
may be. 

It is in the bght of this conception that I propose to 
examine the one expedient which 1 have so far seen proposed 
which does not proceed upon the principle of leaving the 
Executives resjionsible to Parliament in England, while 
making them dependent for their pow’ers on elective 
assemblies in India, unw'eighted by any responsibility for 
seeing that tlie goveminent is carried on. The plan in 
question is to institute complete re.si>onsi}>le government 
in one selected area and <jbserve the results. Underlying 
this suggestion is, I feel, the fallacious assumption that 
communities being either fit or unfit for self-government, 
statesmanship, therefore, consists in discovering to whicjh. 
of two categories a given community belongs. Now India 
is of all countries the most diverse, not only in race, language 
and religion, but al.so in the degree of advancement attained 
by its various ]>arts. Onc^ test of one part would be little 
or no criterion of tlie others. Moreover, the institution of 
full responsible government in one province only would 
tend to make the others unmanageable. Men are sentient 
beings ; and you cannot imjjort the methods of a physical 
laboratory into political re.search. Tlie general unrest 
produced thn^ughout the rest of India, which was asked 
to wait indefinitely, would react on the favoured province, 
and prejudice the results of the experiment there. If the 
first experiments on responsible government are to succeed, 
it must be in an India at peace in her own mind and through- 
out her coasts. 
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Tlds expedient, moreover, mistakes the wlmle chaiacter 
of the problem, as I see it, which is to train electoia^ 
throughout India by the exercise of real responsibilities 
proportioned to the strength of the electorate for the time 
being. The process of education should proct^d simul- 
taneously in all parts of British India, according to the pace 
at which each community is able to move. The example 
set by the more advanced communities will be simj>ly 
invaluable, but only if the more backward communities 
are" given the opportunity of emulating and imitating that 
example at once, so far as in them lies. They must be 
allowed to feel that the successful exercise of one power 
will quickly be followed by the addition of others. 

This particular proposal has been mooted by n^en who 
are just as firmly convinced as I am that responsible govern- 
ment is the only sound goal of policy, and are no less anxious 
to reach it. On several occasions, how’ever, I have met 
people who lionestly believed that the goal of Self-gc»\’ern- 
ment for India Avas a mirage, and have done their best to 
convert me to that view, Sucli i)eople are fertile in negative 
advice. Having listened to the i*ea.sons against every sug- 
gested course, 1 have always made a point of asking tliern 
what positive suggestion they w<»uld offer, assuming that 
public opinion in England insists that st)niething should 
be done. Pressed to this point, the advdce of such men 
has usually been to initiate full responsible government 
in one province as an exi>eriment. That, they believe, 
would convince public opinion at home of the truth of 
their own conviction that resj)onsible government is a goal 
of policy impossible for India. I agree that the results of 
so drastic an experiment would be likely to fail. But the 
failure would lead to a wholly misleading conclusion. You 
might Just as well set out to test the potential vitality of a 
man long bed-ridden, by sending him to march twenty 
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mile8 the first day. The proper course is to develop liia 
strength by a little exercise gradually increased as th© 
patient can bear it. That I submit can (udy be done by 
transferring some genuine functions'' to Indian exeouiivee 
responsible to electorates, and by increasing the burden 
as each of them shows its capacity to c-arry more. 



VIT 


THE GOAL 

T^b pffiziciple of specific delegsttion is highly elastic. 
Xt admits of infinite diversity of application. To begin 
with* it involves a reconsideration of the map. But that 
is a virtue mther than a defect ; for, if anything is certain, 
it is this, that a map of India designed from first to last 
-to suit the needs of a highly bureaucratic government, 
with its mainspring in England, is not suited to a country 
governed by Executives responsible to electorates in India 
itself: and that is the goal to which we are now pledged. 
Every step we now take, and specially the first, must look 
to a time when all purely Indian questions will be decided 
in India by Indian electorates. We are bound to te.‘?t all 
our j^roposals by the question how they will lead to that 
goal, and, when it is reached, how far they will harmonize 
with its conditions. The very object of stating a goal is 
to avoid makeshifts, which come to stay, and hang about 
the neck of the future like millstones. It is capacity to 
work with an eye on the distant goal, which distinguishes 
the statesman from mere politicians who live from hand to 
mouth. 

Now what are purely Indian questions ? To answer that 
question, we must ask another — ^what is India ? The goal 
of . responsible government implies an ideal inseparable from 
its attamment — ^a self-governing nation or nations, a 
Dominion or DominioiM within the limits of the British 
Commonwealth. Now is India to be the future home of 
one nation, or a group of nations ; of one Dominion, or of a 
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group of Dominions ? To bring matters down to a fine 
point, is Eurojie tlie model upon whi<;h India is to develop, 
or rather is she to seek her example in the territories covered 
by the United States of America ? There are two schools 
of thought on this subject, and it is essential that the issues 
between them should be thought out in time. For every- 
thing which follows will depend upon which of those two 
conceptions are chosen. 

The great diversity of India in respect of race^ language 
and religion, points to Europe rather than the United States 
as the natural model to be followed. If so, our aim will 
then be to mould Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, 
the Unitefl Provinces, and the other existing provinces of 
India into nations, each with a dome.stic government 
responsible to itself. But if we are really keeping the goal 
of resjxjnsible government in our minds, this conception 
breaks down at the outset. We are bound to look at 
future needs, as well as at present conditi<jns. These units, 
large as they are, have common interests which are strictly 
Indian, railways, tariffs, social law and commercial law, 
which cannot be controlled by these units acting apart. 
The recent experience of South Africa, and the older experi- 
ence of the other Dominions, and of the United States, 
proves that a number of self-governing luiits cannot control 
these interests, without establishing a central govemmyent 
respf)nsible to all the comxnunities alike. Unless we look 
forward to an Indian Government resjxxnsible to the whole 
jKjople of India for the control of interests too large for any 
of her provinces, those interests will have to be controlled 
by the Imperial Government from outside. That is the 
view expressed in Lord Isbngton’s recent lecture at Oxford, 
but it is utterly incomimtible with tlie Pronouncement of 
the 20th of August. If Indian tariffs are always to be 
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controlled a>y the Imperial Government, then mattem which 
are strictly Ip,dian will he controlled hy an authority out- 
side India, and that is the negation of responsible govern- 
ment. The nations of Europe, with all their diversity, 
have such interests in common, interests which .cannot 
be controlled, so long as they remain divided in separate 
(^mps, with no common authority and no common law. 
Hence the spectre of war, which the United States has 
long banished from her shores, haunts, and will l<mg con- 
tinue to haunt, Europe. Unless India is doomed to the 
fate of Europe, her common interests must be controlled. 
We are pledged to the goal of transferring that control to 
India herself. Responsible government means no less, and 
it is in realizing that control, in becoming the mistress of 
her own house and in all its chambers, that India wull 
transcend the diversity of her races, religions and tongues, 
and attain in the end to the consciousness of nationalism 
and to the verity of nationhood. The recent declaration 
loaves us no choice. It is not EurojDe which w'e can take 
as the model for India, but a super-nation, conceived on 
the scale of the Uni tod States of America, as that nation 
would have been, had it remained within the precincts of 
the British Commonwealth. 

This conception, which we cannot evade, without being 
false to our pledges, brings with it the motive, in the absence 
of which all schemes of self-government, all projects of 
making a nation in India, will fail. The ideal of an Indian 
nation, the appeal of Indian patriotism, is the choice w’hich 
educated Indians themselves will make. The appeal of a 
Bengali nation, or of a Punjabi natien, is not of itself large 
enough to evoke the si>irit of devotion upon which alone 
self-government can rest. It w'as love of Japan which 
moved her people to seek from all the world the knowledge 
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which might raise their co*a&tiy to the filtme h}r 
other great nutiona of the world. This devotion to a great 
country, existing or to be, is the spiritual force en^teO%t 
which education degenerates into mere instruQtion, 
do but« think what the task of an English sohoolxxiaetex 
would be, could he never appeal to a sense of E&g£ullt 
nationalism, we shall realize this truth. As the nanw ^of 
England stirs ourselves, so must the name of India 1|^ 
brought to stir the children of this country. PemcouiEy 'X 
see in India little trace of spontaneous devotion to the 
British Commonwealth, or of Imperial patriotism as I 
conceive it,' — the kind of sentiment which makes Airstrahans 
and Canadians feel they would die sooner than see this 
Commonwealth perish, or their own nation cease to be part 
of it. Roots frtun which this greater love has sprung have 
yet to be planted in India, and we must not look to gather 
that rich harvest, until the seeds of freedom have long 
flourished in her soil. Some gratitude exists in the minds 
of those who realize the benefits of British rule. Much 
loyalty there is on the part of princes and nobles to the 
person of the King. The legend of that King ruling a 
quarter of mankind has its hold on the oriental imagination 
of the dnml^ millions of the Indian mofussil. But those 
strong though delicate ties of mutual esteem and afl^ction, 
by which the citizens of a true Commonwealth are knit, 
have yet to be developed. They will spring in time from 
the new policy. Their growth will be the triumph of a 
later age. For the xiresent 1 believe there is nothing to be 
gained by artificial forcing of an Imperial patriotism, until 
a true Indian patriotism has become conscious in the life 
and soul of this people. Cultivate that; give it scope fot 
expression, and above all a field for exercise ; and one day 
the greater love of the greater Commonwealth will be 
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found to have come without observation. WitJi educated 
Indians this may be sooner than we now dream, if tiiey be 
jbttt given their place in the supreme councils of this world 
Oommonwealth, to which they are entitled, and from which, 
indeed, they cannot be spared. 



VIII 

THE MAP OF INDIA 

It is in assuming the control of Indian affairs that an^ 
Indian patriotism and its after-fruits will develop. And 
no vision smaller than India will give to her people the 
internal driving force they need. Let us face the ideal of a 
united India in all its magnitude and in all its diversity. 
Let us face the dilRculties with which that magnitude and 
diversity confront us, and endeavour to reduce them at 
the outset so far as we can. What place, for instance, has 
Burma in the vision of a future Indian nation ? Geographi- 
cally she is as far removed from India as Kangoon is from 
Calcutta. In race, language and religion, her people have 
scarcely a point in common with those of India. The 
attempt to incorporate Burma in the fabric of Indian 
administra'tion is the consequence of a system, the anti- 
thesis of popular government, which grouj)s diderent com- 
munities without reference to anything but immediate 
administrative convenience. Burma was incorporated in 
India when our policy was dominated by the conception 
of a vast Eastern dei)endency. That conception is now 
abandoned, and India and Burma ought to be divorced. 
The people of neither country desire the alliance. The 
Burmese member has no jjroper place in the Indian legis- 
lature. If we really intend to create a united self-governing 
India, Burma should be emancipated from the Government 
of India, and should either be placed under the petsonal 
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rule of the Viceroy, or its Government should be rendered 
answerable to the Secretary of State for India direct. It 
will.be more contrary to nature to force Burma into the 
fabric of an Indian nationhood, than to incorporate Ireland 
in Great Britain, or Finland in Russia., To this important 
extent the problem can be simplified at once. 

India, we have said, must come to control affairs which 
are purely Indian. She is, however, to remain an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth. Her foreign affairs 
are those of the whole Commonwealth. She can never 
therefore control them apart. They form an integi'al ])ait 
of the foreign affairs of the whole Commonwealth, in the 
control of which she must come U> share. The Indian 
frontier is a large item in foreign affairs. Liv^e wires run 
from it throughout the whole of A.sia and Europe, the mis- 
management of which at this end may involve the whole 
Commonwealth in war and set the whole of the world on 
fire. Here is the one critical frontier in auy i>art of the 
British Dominions, and. if India tvere now inhabited by a 
people already as fitted ai}d practised in self-g(>vemment. 
as those of England herself, it would not be jM>ssible, so 
long as they remain part of the British Conmion wealth, 
to place the Indian frontier under tlie cfuitrol of a Govern- 
ment responsible only to the })eo]>le of India. That frontier 
must remain under the sole, unfettered control of the 
Imi>erial Government charged with tlie conduct of foreign 
affairs. Tliis principle ought to be enunciated jind imple- 
mented now, and effect can only be given to it by reserving 
fr<»m the outset a strip, however narrow, from sea to sea, 
which would isolate a self-governing India from any contact 
with foreign frontiers, Tbe proposal means no more than 
completing the policy inaugurated by Jjord Curzon when 
he separated the North-West Frontier Province from tbe 
Ihinjab. That province has simply to be extended down 
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the right bank of the Indus to the Arabian Sea, and east- 
wards along the foothills of the mountain barrier, taking 
a narrow strip not more than a few miles wide along the 
frontiers of Nepal, to the point where the boundaries of 
India and Burma meet on the confines of Tibet. The self- 
governing India of the future would then be as weH iscdated 
from complications with foreign Powers as Australia herself . 
The future destination of the frontier province would be 
signalized by removing it to the personal control of the 
Viceroy from the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in 
(kjuncil, the members of which are destined to become 
hereafter the ministers of a cabinet responsible to an Indian 
Parliament. This arrangement would be closely analogous 
to that under which the Governor-General of South Africa 
is, in that capacity, the legal head of the Union Government, 
while, as High Commissioner, he is resj[>onsible to the 
Secretar)’' of State for the Colonies, as de facto ruler of 
all British South African territories not included in tlie 
Union. 

If once it were understood that India were to be separated 
from foreign complications by a province destined to remain 
subject to the Imjjerial Government as absolutely and as 
finally Malta or Gibraltar, the whole project of develop- 
ing India as a self-governing Dominion will begin to assume 
a different aspect. A large factor in the alarm, with whicsh 
the cautious Englishman view's that prosject, arises from 
the half-conscious dread in the back of his mind as to wfiat 
would happen to the |)eace of the whole Commonwealth, 
if this, its one critical frontier, were relegated to tike charge 
of a Dominion ministry. Such a thing would be utterly 
wrong in principle. Imperial control of the frontier might 
to be established from the outset, and, when once that has 
been definitely settled, the Imperial Government can em- 
bark on steps for establishing India on the same footixtg as 
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j|^ BiJfrgovennng Dominions with a lighter heart and a 
clettiMaf ihUid. 

llhe h&xxitory, then, o£ which I am thinking as the hon3« 
of e fotixie self-governing Dominion is the Indian Peninsula 
bounded by the Indus, the line where the plains meet the 
BBmalayan range and the line which divides Burim from 
Assam and Bengal. It is to this territory that we should 
consider how we are going to ax>ply the conception of a 
super-nation organized on the lines of the United States 
of America, as it would have been, had it develoY>ed as a 
aelf-goveming Dominion of the British 0»Tnmon wealth . Let 
us think how this conception affects the internal structure 
of the map. American publicists of the eighteenth century 
were accustomed to speak of the thirteen States as “ these 
nal^ons.’’ The application of the word ‘‘ nation to any 
State of the American Union would be quite impossible 
to-day. An American thinks of the whole Eepublic as his 
nation, and the State has now been reduced to its proper 
level in his mind — to the level of a province. But the 
province is an essential organ of that vast polity. It was 
far too great ever to be ruled on the lines of self-government 
by <me Administration from one centre. A nation so vast 
vcould only govern itself, provided that it was cut up int^ 
a number of provinces, each managing its own affairs for 
itself. These provinces had first to be got into working 
order on self-governing lines, with areas appropriate thereto. 
Then, and then only, could they be brought into proper 
relation to each other and to a central national Government 
charged with the conduct of all functions too large for the 
several provinces to control. Amongst the problems which 
dUstxact Russia at this moment are those of finding 
amas appropriate to provinwal self-government, of equip- 
ping them with electoral Governments of their own, of 
reconstructing the National Government on an electoral 
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basis, of giving to each authority its appropriate functiouB 
and revenues, and of driving all these coaches through the 
gate of a revolution side by side. In India, happily, there 
is no need to court disaster by trying to do all tltese difficult 
things together in one operation. 

Witli all the experience before us of America and the 
self-governing Dominibns her map can be readjusted on 
lines compatible with the popular control of her institutions. 

In guiding India from paternal to popular government 
one vital truth has always to be kept in mind. The areas 
and administrative mechanism developed by a system of 
paternal government, are utterly different from those 
develoi)ed by a system of j>opular government. When 
introducing responsible government in a great country 
which has never had it before, you must be prepared to 
revise your areas, and to re-construct your administrative 
system. As every practical man knows, popular prejudice 
is always a factor which lias to be considered in political 
arrangements. There is in human nature an element of 
conservatism which makes a great number of men cling 
to any arrangement to which they are accustomed. To a 
detached observer, one of the most pathetic features in 
the Indian situation is the tenacity with which certain 
elements of its ^)eople cling, and those the most vocal, to 
features in the system «irganize(l by us foreigners, which 
are in fact the greatest obstacles to popular government. 
One is our educational system; another is the Permanent 
Settlement; a third the vast satrapies into which our 
system has divided India. No statesman will disregard 
the prejudices of a highly conservative people in favout of 
the existing order. On the other hand, no ruler will W 
worthy of the name- of statesman who will not help Indians 
to escajie from our arrangements, and fri»m their own 
prejudice in favour of them, when to do so is necessary for 
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the etteiniuent of popular govemment iu fact aa^ well ae 
iu naxue. The tendency to act as though Btateematiehip 
, oanusted merely in listening to those living men who can 
make their vcuces heard is the curse of modem liberalism. 
It has been the undoing of Ireland, and may easily be that 
of India. Even where a people can speak with one united 
voice, their verdict majr be fatal to after-generations, 
whose voice cannot as yet be heard. Tlie duty of states- 
men is to think out the plan which is right in itself, to state 
that plan clearly and boldly, and then guide the community 
towards it as closely as popular prejudice will allow, not 
Jailing to appeal to their innate sense of trusteeship for 
those who come after them. 

I propose, therefore, to begin by considering what con- 
ditions, apart from popular prejudice, are needed to realize 
most quickly the scheme of responsible government for 
India outlined in the Pronouncement of the 20th of August. 
I shall then go on to suggest in what manner the jieople of 
India can best be heljied to approximate to tliose conditions 
fo? themselves. 

Kow, looking at any great country, it is easy to see that 
are certain areas correlative to certain organs of govern- 
ment. At the bottom you find the village, the town, and 
the district, so called in India, which corresponds to the 
English and American county or the French department. 
iSiese areas are the field of what, in technical language, is 
called hccA government. In a later page we shall see how 
sharply the sphere of local government is to be distinguished 
from that of political government which belongs to prt>vin- 
oial and national authorities. The one deals only with 
admmistcative detail, the other includes the settlement of 
political issues. 

In all great communities the iK)iitical field is, or ought to 
lMl>,divided between one central government and a number 
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of provincial governments. There are various reasons for 
this, which can best be explained by keeping in mind the 
United States. Congress at Wasliington could not pass all 
the measures required by the different ^)arts of that vast and 
varied community. It would break down for want of time, 
and its measures would not be sufficiently adapted to the 
needs of the various local communities. We cannot imagine 
one law and system of education for the whole of America. 
And, if we could, its administratiim from one centre would 
be too rigid. Areas so far removed as California and New 
York, need different systems, adapted to their local con- 
ditions and administered in response to the feelings of each 
community. Apart from this an educational system, 
administered from Washington for all America, would be 
too vast for any one authority to control. 

These reasons for provincial governments and areas are 
sufficient ; but they could be multiplied indefinitely. It is 
for want of such institutions that social reform is paral3r8ed 
in the British Isles, France and Italy. One central govern- 
ment is unable to coj>e with the needs of thirty or forty 
millions. Effective social reform will never be attained, 
unless or until they develop self-governing provinces com- 
mensurate with those of Switzerlanfl, the Dominions, or 
the United States. The first problem before Lidia is to 
get areas in which provincial self-government can be made 
effective. 

At present the major self-governing provinces of India 
are as large as, or larger than, the three nations referred to 
above. How comes it that India is divided into units so 
vast ? 

Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at 
the map of North America, as it existed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Its soil was then divided between three 
Great Empires, which all centred in Europe. Spain claiimE>d 
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to administer, as one huge province, all the territories now 
covered by Mexico, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Alabama and Florida. Similarly France claimed a vast 
triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was 
opposite Newfoundland, the north-western angle near 
Winnipeg, and the southern angle at the mouth of the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a 
much smaller area, the coast strij) extending from the 
boundary which now divides New Brunswick and Maine 
to the northern boundary of Florida. 

The vast territories of Spain and France were each 
governed as one great province from Mexico City and 
Quebec, respectively. The much smaller British strip was 
already, by the middle of the eighteenth century, jrartitioned 
into no less than tliirteen self-governing colonies. This parti- 
tion was the natural and necessary result of self-govern- 
ment. Now that the Spanish and French territories have 
all been brought under electoral government, they have 
all had to be subdivided in the same w&y. The lesson, 
which can be freely illustrated from Asia, is that centralized 
autocracies develop satrapies w'liicn are far too large for 
the purjKjses cA provincial self-government. The old 
Chinese provinces are on far too large a scale for this purpose. 
Aggregates so vast include communities so various as to 
need difierent laws and institutions to suit their peculiarities. 
Provincial self-government has been evolved to meet this 
need. Quebec and Ontario were once placed under a single 
Government, which suited them ill ; for one was Catholic, 
the other Protestant; one French, the other British. 
Roman law was the basis of one province, and English com- 
mon law in the other. The creation of a "federal govern- 
ment enabled them to develop as sub-nationalities of one 
great nation, like the English and Scots, and yet to be 
separated as self-governing provinces able to develop their 
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x^pectave institutions in harmony with their diffexeat 
conditions. 

In Australia there were no such social, religious and legal 
distinctions. The eastern coast belt was first organiced 
as one Province of New South Wales, the whole of which 
was subject to the Jurisdiction of the Governor at Sydney. 
But the moment popular institutions were introduced the 
settlers in the territories now- known as Victoria and Queens- 
land found themselves out in the cold, as compared with the 
central districts adjacent to Sydney. The community was 
too large for effective control under pojjular institutions* 
The result was that the electorates of Victoria and 
Queensland were both detached, and placed under separate 
Provincial Governments of their own. 

If the areas of provincial self-government are too large, 
an artificial and irksome unity is imposed upon the too 
widely different elements embraced, which presently demand 
to be sub-divided into smaller self-governing areas. Pro- 
vinces, moreover, planned on the scale of nations tend to 
fall apart as separate national units. And besides all this, 
self-government, alwayiS a difficult business in its beginnings, 
is much more difficult, if first applied to a community so 
great that the various representatives know little of parts 
other than their own. To attempt self-government on too 
wide a scale is to prejudice its success at the outset. , 

All this has an obvious bearing on the existing provinces 
of India. They are for the most part the artificial creations 
of a paternal and highly centralized Government which 
has its mainspring in England. They were designed as the 
satrapies of a vast oriental dependency. The United 
Provinces, for instance, contains 48,000,000, and is larger 
than any European State but the Russian and German 
Empims. It contains a large variety of languages, taccHt 
and levels of society. To attempt the first essay in xespon- 
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goV0i3itti«nt, by applying it ‘to eo vast aJSid varied an 
aggi»gate, is to prejudice the whole experiment. It is also 
to court failure in the last stages of this great project of 
creating a united and self-governing India. Tliese vast 
satrapies, conceived on the scale of considerable nations, 
will learn, under the influence of electoral government, to 
thin It as such, and so tend to fall apart, like the overgrown 
provinces of China. If India is to be taken as the true 
national unit, as it must be, it is of vital importance to con- 
sider now what the proper provincial units are to be, out of 
which the whole national fabric can be built. The moment 
you begin to establish electoral Governments, the boundaries 
of tkeir jurisdictions, lightly sketched by the j[>encils of 
ofliclals and diplomats, begin to bite into the political map 
like acids. The boundaries of artificial areas like those of 
Boumania, Bulgaria, and Serbia, carved out of the Turkish 
Bxnpire, have within a few decades become lines over which 
their respective inhabitants have fought and bled. The 
internal peace of India generations hen<*c will dej>end upon 
the wisdom and foresight with which the areas ol ])rovincial 
self-government are planned in the initial stages of the new 
departure. 

Once again we may refer for guidance in solving this 
problem to the example of tlie United States of America. 
That Bepublic is divided into forty-eight States, w'ith an 
average population of 2, (XX), OCX) souls. Of these the most 
closely settled is New York, with a population of 10,000,000. 
Thus, if we take the largest State of the United States of 
America as our standard, British India with its population 
of 240,000, 0(X) might appropriately Jhe divided into some 
twenty-four larger and smaller States. The term “ States 
W»s suggested to me as having two merits. In the fitst 
place it helps to suggest the model of the United States, 
«i|d to keep it in mind. In the second place it gives a 
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description nicely parallel to that of the Native States 
which might, I suggest, be conveniently described as 
“ Principalities.” This change of title will enable us to 
adopt the America^ term State in describing the provincial, 
areas, which, as I think, India must have in a federal 
system based upon popular government. And in this 
connection let me add that the division of India into some 
twenty-four States would give areas far more compamble 
to the major Principalities, the largest of which, Hyderabad, 
contains 13,000,000 inhabitants. It is natural to suppose 
that the Princes of India will come to play a part in the life 
of the great nation to be called into being. If they follow 
the example set by several of the leading Princes, who have 
laid the foundations of a representative system, they will 
develoj) in the direction of constitutional monarchies, in 
sympathy with movements inaugurated in British India. 
The Princes themselves should be gathered in the Upper 
Chamber of a great Indian legislature, so that the Indian 
nation of the future will not lack the leadership, for which it 
will naturally look to its hereditary statesmen. 

In suggesting the most populous State of the American 
Union, with its population of 10,(X)0,0(X), as the standard to 
be used for States in India, no suggestion is made that these 
States should' be constituted on any mechanical principle. 
The defect of the present areas is that they are too 
mechanical. The Province of Bihar and Orissa, for in- 
stance, combines communities with an almost cynical 
disregard of the differences between them. The plan 
suggessted will remedy these unnatural unions. This par- 
vl^^ld^wLpri^vince would fall naturally into three Provincial 

24,000,C!Qih.a.J3i4 Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur with 5,000,000 apiece. But Orissa itself 
ought to be increased by the inclusion of those people of 
the same language and race who inhabit the northern 
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«xtxeinity of Madras and the Central Province. Tlie 
disparity in size between these areas is no greater than that 
which exists in the United States, and in all the other federal 
Unions. Bihar is, of course, a dangerously large unit upon 
which to begin an experiment in provincial self-government, 
and might have to be subdivided, as Virginia Has been. 
The firat consideration is to get communities which, as con- 
trasted with those of the British Isles, France and Italy, 
are not too large for effective self-government on really 
provincial lines. Where possible, historic areas like Sind 
should be taken . But unity of language, race and religion are 
also important factors, and language is the most important 
of all. The greatest obstacle to a real extension of popular 
government in India is the practice of conducting public 
business in the English tongue. By all jueans let English 
occupy the same position as Hindustani has in Northern 
India since the time of the Moghul Empire. In English lies 
the hope of National unity, and of knowledge from the out- 
side world. Let the public recf>rds be kept in English ; extend 
knowledge of that language in every possible direction . But 
if all discussion of public affairs is conducted in English, then 
public life is going to be confined for many generations to 
come to a narrowly restricted class. How can electorates 
ever be brought to grasp the questions submitted to their 
judgment, if all public discussion is to be conducted in a 
foreign tongue ? The use of the vernaculars in politics is 
essential, if India is to advance towards responsible govern- 
ment at any but the slowest pace. The areas of prt>vincial 
self-government must be designed largely with a. view' to 
-making it possible for public business to be discussed in a 
language which all the legislators can sj>eak with ease, and 
which the largest possible number of electors can under- 
stand. Given these conditions, a vast number of landholders 
and others, who cannot conduct debates in English, are 
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rendered available for public life. The hope of poptllar 
government lies in the vemaculars.*^ 

The educated clasi^s in India have long claimed their 
country’s right to develop on the lines of a self^goveiiimg 
Dominion, and that claim has now been recognized in word# 
which I venture to prophesy will prove as irrevocable as 
Magna Carta itself. I have heard a number of Indians say 
that it is only in the last few months that they have begun 
to realize what responsible government means ; and indeed 
it would be strange if it were otherwise. If Socrates were 
here he would say that such confessions were the beginning 
of wisdom, and if you are to take the self-governing 
Dominions as the model upon which you mean to construct 
the polity of India, it is vital to realize what a Dominion 
means. A community so different as India cannot copy 
their constitutions outright. The real lesson they have to 
teach is that of all commonwealths, that the polity of India 
must be built up by a series of experiments and in accord- 
ance with the lessons they give. But certain lessons can be 
learned at once, from the experience already gained by the 
Dominions, and one of those lessons can be read in Quebec. 
No one will question now that it was a mistake on Lord 
Durham’s part to try to force this French people of the 
Roman Catholic communion into an unnatural union with 
the British and Protestant community of Ontario. The 
main point of the federal structure adopted by Canada is 
that it enables a national union to be realized, while leaving 

^ I had scarcely penned the above words when three Ortyia 
gentlemen, who had just been attending a deputation to ihe 
Viceroy and Secretary of State, called to see me. Their atten- 
tion had been caught by the treatment, of the "question of stfeaa 
in the Joint Address, and they came to urge the necessity of 
basing self-government on racial and linguistic units. One part 
of the Oriya people are included in Mamas and another in the 
Central Province. Naturally they desire a rotinion with O^Kssc^, 
which will bring together, in one self-governing State, some 
10,000,000 Oriya-speaking people. 
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diatinct racial, linguistic and religious unite, organized as 
seR-goveming provinces, to lead tiieir own life under their 
own conditions. 

• K this experience is held in mind, can we really look 
forward to a United States of India within the British Com- 
monwealth, under which Sind and the Canarese-sj)eaking 
people are tied and bound into the same self-governing unit 
as the'Marathas ? Are not the Marathas themselves entitled 
to a State such as will perpetuate the traditions <)f that 
famous, community ? Are the Tamil and .Telugu peoples 
of Madras to be given nf» separate institutions of their own ? 
Are the Oriyas to be left disjiersed amongst three provinces, 
the larger section being left under the permanent domina- 
tion of the people of Bihar ? To base responsible govern- 
ment on such units is not only to ignore the experience of 
the other Dominions, but to violate principles for wliich we 
are fighting in this war. You cannot base responsible 
government on units evolved on jirinciples which are the 
antithesis of that sj'stem. You cannot graft figs on thorns, 
or grapes on thistles. 

The greatest of all the lessons to be learned from the 
United Btates and the self-governing Dominions is that 
India must build up her own constitution from her own 
experience. But before this can hapfien India must bo 
given a chance of earning her experience. She must also 
be given electorates capable of reading that exj>eriencc, and 
organs through which they can express their views. At 
present the people of British India have no experience of 
anything but of the vast unwieldy^ satrapies in which their 
races and religions are jumbled together. Before they can 
really judge of their own future needs, they must be given 
some experience of self-governing units of a size and character 
such as have been found necessary wherever responsible 
go^mment has been achieved on federal lines. When this 
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has l^een d<ine, India will be in a position to choose for herself 
as the result of her own experience, what areas are needed for 
the acliievement of her ideal. 

Let me illustrate my meaning from the case of the United 
Provinces. In the plan proposed in the Joint Address, 
four self-governing States are to be created within that 
Province : Oudh^ Benares, the Doab, and Meerut, with an 
average population of about 11,000,000 each. To each of 
these Governments are to be given certain specific functions, 
revenues and powers of taxation. The old province and 
the existing Government are to remain in being, administer- 
ing all the functions which have not been transferred. But 
at stated intervals those reserved functions and correlative 
revenues are to be transferred to the self-governing States, 
as their Governments demonstrate their capacity for the 
additional burden. 

The last powers to be transferred are Justice and Police. 
When the States are ready to assume these, the time will 
have come when Indian statesmen from all the States, and 
also from the Principalities, must come together to frame a 
constitution under wdiich the Government of India itself 
can be made responsible to an Indian Electorate. India 
will then know who her real leaders are. She will also have 
developed a real public opinion based on experience. Above 
all, she will have electorates, legislatures and ministriejs 
through whom that public opinion can find expression. 
The time will have gone when any handful of x>eople can 
claim to express the voice of India. 

Thus when the accredited statesmen of India assemble in 
Convention to frame the National Constitution they will 
have seen the working of self-governing States of the kind 
which have been found necessary in other federal unions. 
But the old satrapies will still be in existence ; and India 
can make her choice in the full light of experience. And 
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three possible courses will then be open from which to choose. 
One will be to abolish the smaller States and merge 
them again in the old province. Or else India can 
decide to keep the States and lot the old provinces go. 
There is, however, a third and quite possible course upon 
which her assembled statesmen may decide, which has 
been suggested to me, since the Joint Address was drafted, 
by an eminent historian and political thinker. 

The Indian Community is so much vaster than any 
which has yet achieved federal self-government, that 
experience may well prove that between the Central Govern- 
ment and the District, not one but two areas and organs 
of provincial self-government may be needed. It will be 
quite open for the convention which drafts the final constitu-r 
tion to decide that Indian society needs the province on the 
scale of present satrapies hetwecn tlie Central Government 
and the self-gov>erninfj Stale. An Indian nation constituted 
on these lines would then have a federal government 
responsible to an Indian electorate, and provincial govern- 
ments for communities of forty or fifty millions responsible 
to provincial electorates, and State governments for com- 
munities of about 10,000,000 responsible to State electorates. 

As to the needs and merits of so novel an arrangement it 
is, fruitless to speculate. The only criterion is experience. 
But that experience will not be available, unless, in the 
period of transition, India is alloAved to test the value of 
self-governing States similar to those of the United States, 
and of the Dominions, in which some unity of race and lan- 
guage and even religion is possible. The governing principle 
of all arrangements now made should be to enable the jMjople 
of India, when the time comes for the final step, to shape her 
own constitution fur herself from beginning to end, in the 
light not of abstract speculations, nor of random quotations 
from political writers, but of knowledge of her own needs 
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and conditions hardly earned in the field of experieisee. 
The priceless gift which statesmanship can give her at this 
juncture, is a scheme of government in which that expeti* 
ence can be earned, and institutions through which its 
lessons can be read and expressed. 

The proposals set forth in the Joint Address were framed 
not only to provide a common ground upon which Europeafia 
and Indians could join hands irrespective of racet, but also 
to promote discussion. It is, however, useless to promote 
discussion between people who are not from the outset 
prepared to recast their ideas. There are, as I have said 
elsewhere, things which I should like to have seen added, 
and others which 1 should prefer to have seen excluded, in 
fhe twelve j)oints to wdiich the signatories subscribed. 
Having now read an<l hoard vc»lumes of discussion on these 
proposals, there is, so far, one point only upon which, at 
the moment of writing, I should wish to modify the original 
draft submitted to the signatories. I refer to the last jraurt 
of article three, in whicli it is said that the “ areas nmst be 
settled at the moment when the first instalment of re- 
sponsible government is granted,’’ Of the soundness of 
the views given in the last few i)ages I have since been 
convinced |:)y the gentleman to Avhom I have referred. 
Had his views been before me at the time, I should not have 
advised the signatories to adopt these words. It is, I con- 
ceive, a duty to those who asked my advice, to tell not only 
them but the public of any point uj>on which I have since 
been brought to think that my advice was wrong. 

Note. — A. most interesting if somewhat theoretical book 
written some years ago on the subject treated in this chapter 
has just been published by Major E. A. Tandy, price 2«. It is 
called India's Opportunity, and is obtainable at the offices of 
the Near Bast, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, B.C. 



IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE MECHANISM AND ITS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Wk have now reached a point at which it will be con- 
venient to notice one formidable criticism which cuts at 
the root of the whole principle uj>on which these suggestions 
are based. It is from the x>en of an experienced adminis- 
trator referred to on a previous page. His remarks on the 
subject are as follows : — 

E^nally, my experience as an administrator condemns the 
scheme, as alien to the present structure of the administration. 
Dae to historical reasons which it is uunecessury to specify, the 
functions of government are interwoven in a eompleie fabric 
and are not separate garments capable of division. There art; 
no vertical lines along which the fabric ciin be divided. The 
district staff arc the main threads running throughout the whole. 

No official can satisfactorily serve t vro masters wluise instruc- 
tions will be c<inflictiT»g, without neglecting the interests of one. 
There might be some possibility of success with two entirely 
separate staffs ettch responsible to its owm government, wliich is 
sorely the case iu the jmrallols ntentioned by you, but none for 
a single staff responsible to two governments, which must l>e the 
case until Indian sentiment changes and until India can afford 
the more expensive duplicate establishments. Without the 
active support of the district officer, the progress of the depart- 
ments of agriculture and oo-operativ'c credit would be seriously 
handicapped. How is it possible to divorce tire management 
of forests, so intimately connected with tlic well-being of the 
pec^ple, from the general administration ? 

77 
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The argument, as I understand it, is as follows. The 
various functions of government are parts of a garment 
wt)ve.u without seam which cannot be separated from each 
other. The Public Works Department, the Irrigation 
Department, the Forest Department, the Agricultural 
Department, the Educational Department, etc., must all 
be kept in relation by the general control of the Revenue 
Department, i. e. the Commissioners and Collectors and 
Board of Revenue. Separation of any one department 
from the rest is alien to the j>resent structure of the 
Administration . 

This reasoning admirably illustrates the point I have 
made on a previous page, that the Government of a Depend- 
ency with its mainspring in England, develops adminis- 
trative mechanism of a ty^KJ suited to itself. A responsible 
Government which takes its imjjetus from an ' electorate 
of its own requires a mechanism of a different type. For 
responsible government involv’es a system under which 
one minister controls irrigation, another forests, a tliird 
agriculture, and a fourth education. Harmony between 
these departments must be secured by the joint authority 
of the Cabinet under the leatlersliip of the Premier. It 
cannot be secured by the district officers, who must eventu- 
ally come uuder one minister, wJios'e subortJinates cannot 
control the officers ranked under his colleagues. 

I suggest that these difhcidties can be overcome by the 
expedient suggested in the Joint Address, In the last 
chaj)ter it was urged that existirjg provincial areas are the 
natural j>roduct of the system uuder which India has been 
governed as a Dep«indency of England. The administra- 
tive mechanism is also a product of that system. The 
solution will be found, in taking provincial areas or States 
suitable for j>opular gt»vernment, in giving them elector- 
ates with legislatures and executives resx>onsible thereto. 
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and in leaving those executives to develop department® 
and administrative mechanisni suitable to the needs of 
responsible government. 

In any case the argument is least ajipli cable to the first 
instalment of functions, because tlio.se ha\'e already been 
dele:^ted in some measure to the district boards. So far 
as the reserved functions are concernetl, uhich remain in 
the hands of the old Government, it will have leisure in 
which to rearrange its organization with a view to a more 
complete separation of one function from another, in order 
to facilitate their .successive transfer to tlie State ministries. 
The process will con-sist in gradually divesting the disti’ict 
officers of functions and of appropriating tliem to sjiecific 
departments. In the end, the district officer would be 
left with his general responsibility for maintaining order, 
and would only x>ass at the la.st stage tcj tlic <.*ontrol of tlie 
State ministry'. 

This criticism admit*, that the .separati<»n of these func- 
tions from each other i.s largely a question of exjH'Mise. I 
agree. The wliole sj'stem, as at jm'sent establi.shed, is 
dominated by the. mcjtive of keej>ing within the liinit.s of 
an unelastic rev'cmie. And the reason why the revenue 
is unelastic is twofold. In tlie first place the taxing 
authority is unrepresentative. An alien and unrepresenta- 
tive Government must keep down its exjienses to the 
lowest possible i)oint. It has abandoned large sources of 
revenue which can be tap|)ed by electiv'e autliorities. But 
intense economy, esj>ecially in capital exj>enditure, ha.s also 
dwarfed the growth of revenues. The institiition of 
authorities, able to raise and 8|>end more because they 
are elective, will lead to an expansion of existing resources 
as in Japan. But in any ca.se, without incurring additional 
expense, ther<>! i:an be no real change in the direction of 
popular government. Unless the policy proclaimed by the. 
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Secretary of State is to be venotxnced, * additional 
must be faced. The resources of the country wilt 
and will expand in resxK>nse to a more generoui 
expenditure. Poverty need arrest political pfogfess fSk 
India np more than it has done in Japan. These ^ 

sions are based upon a study of the revenue sjrstem wbid| 

I have made elsewhere.^ 

If a real instalment of responsible government is to be 
given, it must carry with it jwiwers of imposing new tsuKa*> 
tion. Self-government implies self-taxation. No power of 
voting will create a sense of responsibility in electorat^^ 
unless it involves power to order an increase of service to 
be rendered, coupled with a power conferred on the elective 
authority to imi>ose the additional cost on the class from 
which the voters are drawn. There are two ways in which 
this may be done. Certain taxes capable of ex{>ansi<m, 
and roughly Commensurate in their present yield to the 
cost of the duties transferred, may be handed over. The 
other and simpler plan is to hand over a proportion of the 
existing consolidated revenue commensurate to the powers 
transferred. This lump sum would grow with the general 
growth of revenue. If the I*rovincial State Government 
desired to spend more on a service, e, <7., primary education, 
than the growth of this revenue justified, then it must have 
certain sources of new taxation uj^ion which to draw. The 
excise and power to increase cesses on land are the obvious 
sources. The essential point is that the new sources of 
revenue to be drawn upon should involve im^iosts which 
the voters themselves will feel. 

In order to build up and develop electorates in India the 
governments responsible thereto must have powers of 
taxation of their own. But the ministries must also have 
officers of their own, drawn, of course, from the existing 
‘ Studios of Indian Government, No. 3. 
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worganizcd in departments of a type suitable 
liS^ 4»0i^ol by_ cabinets resiKjnsible to legislatures and 
aleeiQiljifttes. ■ I scarcely see how else the change necessary 
ill the sttucture of the existing mechanism <'an be managed. 

do I see how ministers, legislators, and electors aie to 
dsvelop a real sense of res|)onsibility for tlie functions 
eutrasted to them, unless they have olHcers of their own 
distiaot from those of the old governments. The anranfre- 
lAont whereby the District Hoards have discharged their 
flections through the existing departments of govern- 
ment, has, I believe, gone far to destroy their value, as 
a factor in educating members and electors to a sense of 
respemsibility. 
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THE TRAINING-GROUND OF ELECTORATES 

The first step, then, is to call into existence Governments 
responsible to electorates in each of the States, and transfer 
to them certain functions and revenues. Tlie crux of the 
problem is to create electorates competent to bear the 
whole burden of government in India. A failure to realize 
the full significance of this truth has operated, I believe, 
to delay the progress of India towards self-government. 
How often, for instance, does one hear it said that the 
transfer to Indians of more resi>onsible offices is an important 
step in that direction ! Now let me say at once that I am 
in favour 6f reducing the number of British officials in 
India to the lowest point compatible with the maintenance 
of British authoritj' so long as, and in so far as, the Indian 
Administration is responsible to the British Parliament. 
I should like to see this done, if for no other reason, because 
England can ill spare this continuous drain on her best 
administrative talent. But Indian officials might he 
apj>ointed to every office under the Viceroy, witiiciut 
advancing India one step on the road to responsible govern- 
ment. It is not in the Civil Service that the future rulers 
of India are going to be trained. Personally, I have yet 
to be convinced that India is going to find its leadem in the 
ranks of retired officials. It is not mtfn trained in the 
Russian bureaucracy who are going to lead Russians from 
anarchy to orderly government. Those who are urging 
the appointment of more Indians to Commissionershi|e, 
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Coliectorelups, and other posts of resixmsibility, a# a step 
prMifni‘H>€try to seJf-yove.riinmni^ and as mie which must be 
taken, in advance of all otlt^^rs, are, in my opinion, simply 
the track. Responsible government is possible in so 
fen as there are electorates adequate to tlie burden. Given 
such electorates, men capable of leadership wifi not be 
wanting, though they will not be found in the ranks of 
officials. If your bureaucracy were at once Indian through- 
out and also the most highly trained in the world, you 
would not be in sight of responsible government until 
you had evolved responsible electorates. The key to the 
problem before us is electoral reform. Civil Service reform 
is another question altogctlier. 

In a previous chapter I urged that electorates cannot be 
develoj>ed merely by the kind of education given in schools 
and colleges. It is only by exercise of some res]X)nsibility 
that electorates can be remlered lit to exercise more. Such 
r^ponsibility may and indeed must be limited, to begin 
with; but in order to have any effect it must be real. 
Representative governmejit hinges on the fact that ele<'- 
torates cannot do tilings hir themselves. Tliey must have 
representatives through wiiom to do them. Tliose represen- 
tatives they must be able to dismiss li^' their votes, for 
otherwise their agents would not be resjionsible to the 
voters. But x>olitical responsibility is alwaj's a two-sided 
relation. If it means that executives and legislatures are 
responsible to the electorates for carrying out their man- 
dates, it means no less that the electorates are responsible 
to their representatives for rendering them the necessary 
obedience and providing tliem with the funds and powers. 
A genuine re.sponsibility is always bilateral. It is not 
enough for an electorate to instruct its repre.sentatives 
to build more roads, to multi {)ly scIu>ols and colleges, or 
to settle contentious issues tliis way or that. They must 
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also learn by ex}>erience that these, things cannot be dct^ 
unless they are prepared to see those representatives impose 
taxation upon them, and to acquiesce in the exercise of 
pt>wers without which their elected rulers cannot gi^e 
effect to their mandates. Just as the electorflils mi st 
from time to time have the power of dismissing its agentiS, 
so must the agents themselves be able to retire and itfuse 
t<i serve unless the electorate will grant them the tnea^is 
and powers required to give effect to its mandate^ T^ie 
system must be so simple as to bring home this elemerit^.ry 
position as quickly as possible to the electorates. 

In various quarters it is strongly argued that electorabM 
must first be prepared by exjericnre in the field of local 
government. The advocates of this view would begin, 
where Lord Ripon tried to begin thirty years ago, by making 
district, village and town boards really responsible to 
electorate.s. And their reason for this ;iK>sition is partly 
because, like my friend whose letter I quoted in the last 
chapter, they cannot picture a transitional system, under 
which some j)rovincial functions are transferred to elec- 
toral authorities while others are reserved to the existing 
Provincial Governments. 

*In order to examine these jwsitions it is necessary to 
realize that the spheres of local and political government 
are divided by a line that is fairly clear. The field which 
can be covered by local government is much the same in 
all countries. It is of necessity confined to the settlement 
of administrative details, and the framing of minor regula- 
tions and bye-laws inseparable therefrom. The London 
County Council is j>erhaps the largest and most important 
body of the kind in the world. Its population and revenues 
exceed those of many sovereign iStates. On education 
alone its annual ex|>enditure is in millions of pounds ; 
and yet if it were empowered to j>ass an Kilucation Act, 
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or to change the ci)nstitntion of the minor municipalities 
within its area, its wliole status and character would be 
radically changed. It would then have assumed functions 
now vested in Parliament and <lis<harged through the 
Minister of Education, and the President of the ll<ocai 
Oovemnaent Board. It would have out.step|»ed the limits 
of Xocal Government, properly so called, and have entered 
the field of a Provincial Government;- a thing which 
would be quite possible, if the United TCingdom were 
j>aroeIled out at the same time into a number of similar 
provinces conUiining five million j>eoj>le and upwards. 

A Provincial Government is an organ which deals with 
political subjects, that is to say, with questions of principle, 
u{K>n which not merely the interests but also the con- 
sciences of great .sections of the c*.>mmunity are at issue. 
Tltere is all the difTeren<*e between a body which administers 
roads, sanitation and schools, ami one which can decide, 
by the measures it passes, the relative jmsitions of Himlus 
and Moslems on ISIunicipaJ Btxiics, the jviinciples u]>on 
W'^hich religion is ii> be handleti, or the extent to vvliich a 
particular language is to be used in schools. Vou couI<l 
not hand ov'er the functions of the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Education to the County Councils 
of Wales, nor empower them to pass Education j\cts and 
Local Government Acts. Tl)ey would be tt>o small, and 
the diversity created wmuld be too great. But all these 
powers might well be given to a Provincial Government 
representing the whole of Wales. 8uch a bt)d 3 ' would 
then be exercising political powers. It would stand above 
the field of Local Government, and of mere administrative 
detail, such as <ran be deleeated to a Couiit^" Council or 
District Board. Thus there is a clear line between the 
administrative functions which can be delegated to a local 
body, even so large and important as the London County 
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Council, and the political functions which can bo exercised 
by provinces, which may be as small as Prince Edward 
Island in Oanadu, i>r Kliode Island in the United States. 

The same is equally true of India. The creation of local 
authf)rities and the delinition <,>f their constitutions and 
jHJwers is a p<»litical func tion. It is none the less one 
which cannot be undertaken bv the Oovernment of India, 
but must be relegated to Provincial (Jovernments. In 
recent years the educational polit y of the Government of 
the United Provinces and municipal legislation have 
involved the settlement of sharp issues between the Hindu 
and Moslem Commujiitie.s. In such legislation the Pro- 
vincial Government decides the nature of the minor revenues 
a-ssigned to these bodies. an<l within w'hat limits such 
revenues can be increa>ed or reduced. It has also to 
decide what grants from trovernment revenues are to be 
placed at the ttisjx>sal of the Hoards, and es{)ecialiy the 
princix>le uiK»n wliich such grants are to be a]>i>ortioned 
amongst the n\imero\is hjcal authorities. The decision of 
such issues cannot be left to the district and municipal 
boards. To them i.s entrusted the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and drainage systems, the control of 
building, etc., and the making of hye-law's dealing with 
these subjects. In the educational sx>here, it is left to the 
Boards to decide where to oj.>en new schools, where to 
close schools, where to aid them, how to staff them, how to 
train the staff, w’here to build new buildings, how to build 
them, and so on. In many of these matters they are 
required to satisfy certain minima conditions laid down 
by the Ijocal Self-government Board or the Educational 
Department. 

In the joint scheme it is prcijKjsed to tmnsfer minimum 
jwwers at the outset to mini.stries responsible to legislatures 
and electorates for areas such as could serve as the future 
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self-governing pro vinces of a United States of India. These 
minimum powers would include tiie ct)ntrol of local govern - 
ment» and of primary education. This does not mean 
that they would be nothing but enlarged district and 
municipal boards, but the very opposite. It means that 
these new and |K)pular Governments would be charged 
w'ith the control of Io<;aI authorities, which from the nature 
of the case those bodies cannot exercise for themselves. 
The State Governments would be bodies charged with the 
settlement of jK)liticaI questions such as cannot be relegated 
to district, village and town boards. They could, for 
instance, pass a Municijjal Act, and in doing so would 
have to face and settle all the disputes between Hindus 
and JMoslems, which the recent legislation in the United 
Provinces has roused. 

They would also, from time to time, hav^e to face tlie 
invidious task of apf>ortioning Govemmeni grants between 
the various local authorities. Tliis u})]«)rtio)iment is now 
determined by settlements jnade in P.Hl, whicli expire 
in 1919. In that year a State Government in the U.P. 
would have to decide how nmeh of its own revenues could 
be spared for grants-in-aid to the boards, and (a far more 
formidable task) liow tliat sum is to be di\’ided amongst 
all the bodies in question. The settlement of 1014 was an 
exami»le of administrative skill carried to its higliest p^unt 
It was a masterpiece of a])plied statistical science, based 
upon an infinit\' of data and patiently worke<l out tt) the 
last detail. It. is almost too perfect for the rougher con- 
ditions of popular government, which means government 
by la^'inen. AVithout a long official training it would be 
difficult for a minister to master the leehnical cniculations : 
and it is safe to add that in j\o poi>ular assembly in the 
World would more than a hun<lful nf members be found 
able to grasp the explaiiatioiiSs assuming that the minister 
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was coinj)eteiit. to give them. Even in the British Pailia* 
locnt, wliich, in point of education and intelligenoe, is 
inferior to no other elective Chamber, a minister woitkl bo 
nu»st likely forced to adopt some cruder and therefore less 
equitable basis of division, such, for instance, as |K>pulation. 
He would shrink from the dangers of asking members to 
ratify a scheme which few or none of them would und.er- 
stand. As a piece of distributive justice, the settlement 
made would most likely compare unfavourably with that 
which was made by the science, exactitude and industry 
of-the I.C.S. 

Another feature of this settlement to be noticed is the 
|K)sition of those who made it. They w'ere men dis|^>osed 
by nature and training to Justice ; but had they been 
otlu^rvvisc they had no temptation to injustice. Their 
tenure of ottlcc \vas not affected by the manner in which 
their division of the grant w'as received, and by that division 
they had nothing remotely to gain or lose. The consent 
of the legislature w-as not even required, for the calculations 
Avere examined and finally ratified by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in the quiet detachment of his own study. 

. A glance at countries where provincial self-government 
exists will reveal the totally different position of a minister 
holding office by virtue of a majority of legislators who 
are looking to their constituents for re-election. Not 
merely his own tenure of office, but that of his ixilleagucHS, 
would be affected by that issue and might even depend on 
it. The minister would not l>e called upon to satisfy the 
whole body of members, but rather the majority who keep 
him in office. .The fate of a ministry often depends upon 
a margin of votes from certain particidar districts, and the 
voters of those districts may convince their members that 
their re-election will de|jend upon how far they seouxe 
from the Government a generous share of the plunder. 
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And thus begins the sordid struggle which Americans aptly 
call the fight for the i>ork barrel. This struggle appeans 
but little in debate. It proceeds behind the closed doors 
of ministers and whips, who arc given to understand, by 
no uncertain signs, that the continued HU}>port of this or 
that number will dc[)end on the share of the plunder given 
to his cx>nstituent«. Such divisions of xmblic money test 
the capacity of a |jeoj>}c for doing justice between themselves. 
But it also develops that capacity by exercise, assuming 
that the test is not so severe as to break it down altogether. 
A complete and final collaj>se of justice leads to disorder. 

The kind of decision wliich, under this scheme, the new 
elective Governments would be called njK>n tt) make, may 
be further illustrated by the foll(>wing exainx>le. 

Before the Muhammadan invasions from the north the 
principal language of the United Provinces was Hindi, a 
language closely allied to the ancient Banscrit, closely 
associated therefore with Hinduism, and written in the 
Nagari script. F<.>r the pur])o.se of administration the 
Muhammadans txx>k many wf>rd.s of Hindi and com]>ounded 
them with many Persian and Arabic words of their own. 
The result was Hindustani, the language of atimiuistration, 
of the camp and of matters of everyday life; and this 
language was written both in tlie Persian and also in the 
Nagari scrii)t. The lesult was a lingua franca wliich, 
though written by Hindu.s in the Nagari, and by Muham- 
madans in the Persian character, is in conversation available 
to both for the limited i>urjio.ses of ordinary life. For 
literary expression, or for the purpose of rational discussion, 
whether of jiolitics. religitm or morals, the Hindu resorts 
to Hindi words, wdiile the Muhammadan, on the other hand, 
uses Urdu w-'ords of Persian and Arabic origin. Thus it 
is only for the most ordinary x>ur]>oses that Hindus and 
Muhftmmadazis converse in a common language. For all 
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higlier purposes the one converses in Hindi, and the other 
in Urdu; and each is written in a different script. 

These conditions, occasion no serious problem in the 
earlier stages of a child’s edin-rition. 1^) hmg as teaching 
is confined to simple words and ideas the common basis of 
Hindustani provides all tliat is needed. The text-books 
can be printed in both the Nagari and Persian scripts, the 
children of Hindus an<.l Muliainmadans can thus learn to 
read cither or both. But when the chihl begins to pass 
beyond the stage of simple words and ideas, the restricted 
vocabulary and the simplified grammar t>f Hindustani begin 
to break down, and Jiis tea» }nng must be given, and his 
text-bo<jks must be worded, more and more either in Hindi 
or else in T'rdu. The choice raises tlie whole issue between 
the two religions. A .similar position might easily have 
arisen in the south-east of Europe, wltere members of tbe 
Ijatin and (»reek Churches mix. Such a jopulation might 
have evolved a mixed patois of Oreek and Latin word.s for 
the purpo.se of ordinary conversation. But the moment 
that education had rcac!»e<l a <;ertaiu point, parents of the 
Roman religion would wish to have their children taught 
in the language of Latin origin, in which the liturgies of 
their CJiurch were expre.ssed, while those of the Greek 
Church would wish their children to be instructed in the 
Greek tongue. 

In either religion- are extremists, who would, if they 
could, secure a decision in favour of the language of their 
own religion, and the suppression of the other language 
as a medium of education. No reasonable j)erson is likely 
to listen to such views ; and, therefore, the j^ractical ques- 
tion arises, whether the bifurcation into Hindi by Hindu 
children, and into Urdu by Muhammadan children, is to 
take place before the stage of vernacular education, as 
I>rovided by Government, is passed, and, if so, at what 
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poistt. In 1876 and again in 1903 the Government of the 
XJ.P. tried to solve the ]>robleni })y insisting on the policy 
of prescribing readers in the limited common language. A 
committee was apjK>inted in 1910 to draw up a scheme 
for the preparation of new readers, and a majority of the 
members “ held that in higher readers some simple passages 
of literary merit should be inters|>t?rsed with lessons written 
in the common language, and tliat such jiassages uiust of 
necessity be in distim-tiv'e Urdu or Hindi.” ^ 

The Government, liowever, adJiercd to its previous 
jjosition, and dissolved tlie committee. In the next four 
years the whole jMisition was ex[)h>red by several committees, 
and became the subject of wi<le diseus.sion. From these 
discussions emerged <a distinct prejHmtlerauec of <jpinion 
in favour of bifurentioit bef<.>re the child had pa.ssed the 
stage of cla.ss IV'. But as to the exact point at which the*, 
bifurcation .shoxild begin, and as to the way in which the 
text-books should be prepare<l, a variety of different 
schemes were protbice*!. Dbviou.sly the (question was one 
which admitted of settlement in a great variety of different 
ways, each of which jiiight be reganUul as more or less 
favourable t«.> either of the rival religions. 

With all this mass of varietl c^pinions before him, the 
Iliieutenant-<Toveriu>r sat' down in 19J1 to decide the ques- 
tion. He hegan by staling the i>rineii)les ujxm whieli he 
propcj.sed to base his de<-ision as follows : — 

The conclu.sions of the Lieutenant -Governor then are that — 

(а) The coiuinoii or Hindustani language, i>rinted in either 

Pei'sian or Nagari tyjxs, should be ust^d in the xirimary 
readers, so long as it has anything to teach ; 

(б) Wlien the common language has nothing raoi’e to teach, 

tlie pupil should learn to read Urdu or Hindi according 
to the wish of his parents; 


* Report of the D.P.I. for the year ending Marcli 31st, 191 0, p. 2. 
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(c) 'riu' ix'aders i»rintx*d in the common language and uaM»<i up 
to. the end of class IV do not allow the puptl to leave hiff 
primary soiiool with that mental equipment which it is^ 
desired to give him. 

In t>ther woixia, while His Honour aceepte the policy of teach* 
itig the t'ommon, laiigiiugc so long tis possible, he Tbolievtw that 
bifurcatitm may be dn ferix’d too long. At f»rD»ent, in his opitikm» 
it is nndtily dtdtrrrt'd, nn«l vulnuble time i» lost reading and *e- 
rxrading a primer w hen it ha.s cea.sed to s»‘rve any puir|) 08 e as a 
means of prv>gres.Hi\-e education. He considers therefore that 
bifurcation shouhl Ix-gin u little earlier than is now the case. 
Primers on the liiu-s of thow now in ust*, printed in either char* 
in ter, should be nrtiuned for chusHx*s I ami II ; and there is also 
requirt*^! for use above those eiiisses, w’hat for bmvity may be 
designated a senior r<‘a<ler in the eomnion language, similarly 
printed, and gjraduatc<l in <lifK<*ulty. so fur as jkosaible, from 
the beginning oiivvards. Ail tht‘.se book.s should contaiit lessons 
in ju-ose only. W.hen the teacher is satistied that a class has 
nxastered the st'nior reader, he should af. once promote them to 
one of two supplxuncntary rc^xth^rs. Such promotion would not 
ordimirily come until the end of class I II, and may even be later, 
according to the capaciiy of pupils. "'J'he solo test should be 
w'hethor the class ha.s inastcned all that it can leanx from the 
stmior reader; and it is for thx^ masri^r, and the master alone, 
to say wlien this haj)j>t*n.s ; but it r-houKI usually be possible for 
ther last Half of the > ear in cla.«s IV to l>«* Sfjent on the supple* 
mentary ix'adcrs. I'hesc shovdd la* conipt>sed in distinctive 
laxhi and Hindi i-esix^ctively. They should contain both prose 
and verse, taken as far as possible from standard authors; but 
religious and didactic f^issages shoukl Ih? avoided, so as to respect 
the sensibilities of Hindus who may be taking Urdu, or Muham- 
madans who may l>e reading tlve Hindi course. The x>reparation 
of th<^ supptementary readers should be undertaken as soon as 
possible, by tlie Provim/ial Text-Hook Committee, who will hsv^e 
the advantage of stuclj'ing the readers which were drafted by the 
committee presided over by Pandit itama Shankar. 

The course,^ of study thus indicated will. Sir James Meston 
trusts, maintain the principle of elementary teaching in a simple 
common language so long as such teaching has gn educative 
value: while it will ensure that the pux>il loaves clam IV with 
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an. eiiy^oaliiciil wliioh will not only be of poraotieal value to him ill 
after^UlB* but will also open for him the door to the literature of 
his rd%km and bis ancestors. This was, lie feels suxet the' aim 
of*a& Ihe members of Mr. Justice Pigott^s Committee, thoti^h 
the attempt at reconciling divergent views led to a form of 
compromise which would have presented difiSculties in practice. 
The alternative he has decided to adopt will, he believes, not 
prove open to this objection ; but he does not pretend to hope 
that it wilt please all schools of thought. The gneetion, has 
reached a point where mtUual concessions seem impossible ; and it 
is idearly the duty of the Oot^emmenl to formulaie a decision, making 
the iniereets of the child its sole consideration, and the progress of 
sound education its only aim,' 

It is L^ues Uk6 tliesc which test and exercise the faculty* 
of self-government to the full. For mere money is capable 
of division, even if the division be unjust. But in life 
there are issues, moral, religious and political, deep as the 
wrell-springs of human belief, such as are not capable of 
division. There are principles upon which those who 
hold them will be willing to accept an adv^erse ruling from 
a third party w'ho stands outside the controversy, because, 
knowing his detachment, they l>elieve in his justice. It may 
well happen, however, that they would go to extremes 
rather than accept that same ruling at the hands of the 
party to which they are opjHJsed. 

The relative pf>sitions of Hindi and Urdu in the vernacular 
schools, which the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces had to decide in 1914, may be taken as a typical 
example of such i.ssues. No pains were spared to elicit 
from educated Indians, whether by means of committees 
or discussions in the Legislative Councils, an expression 
of ail their different opinions. The Lieutenant-Governor 
studiously exj>osed himself to the influence of these various 
views. He saturated his min<l in all the rexMjrts and 

i ' Lieateatia>rtt-Oovernor'» Rcsolut it>n of August 25th., 1914, p. 26- 
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.speeches stating the reasons aj;M>n which they hased^., 

And then having done so he wrote : “ Mutual conceesions 
se<‘in imj»ossible; awe? it is ‘ cUtarhf fJte dut^ of the Chiwm'- 
menl to formulnte a decision^’ And so he recorded a 
decision whicli w^as not exactly anv of those which lav 
before him, but one, the terms of w’^hich he had fraiaed 
for himself. And Ivecanse he was a foreigner, a member 
of neither religion, nnbiase<l. thcn^foi.'le!, iti liis interests, 
absolutely detached in his point of view, and univerBallv 
recogniKed to be stJ, }iis decision was accepted almost 
without demur and certaiidy wirhout resistance on the part, 
of either of tlie religions involved, irj this manner the 
question was decided for the anic being, though in ftUtire 
yeans it is sure to be rai.sed again >ji sunj** forin or other. 
There are certain feaUnos <*f the <ase wiihd) from the 
standpoint of this inquiry l all for remirk. If a question 
at issue eau be settled by willing agreenu ni. of all the parties 
concerned, tliat is usually the bes^ pos.-.ib!c decision. But 
the fact that sutdi settlements arc not alwav..? )>osHibhi. is 
too often ignored. The exjsienc<> of law r-ourt-s bucked by 
the .sheriff, policeman and .soldiv'r is a standing witness to 
the fact. And, a.s may be seen in the present t ase., tliero 
are issues beyond the jurisdiction td couns, vvhicli cannot, 
be settied by agree.iuend. but which i.unnot lx* left unsettled 
without inllicting grievous injury on thirrl |>arties and on 
future generations. Such is.sue,s n Cbo ernnaOit laiist softner 
or later decide on Jme.s not holly accept 4 ble one portv 

or even co either. Thi.s was wJiat Washington 

meant wlien he said, Influence i.s not govt*rnnicnt.’^ The. 
influence of ruler.H should be used to the full to indiue an 
agreement between the parties at issue, ibit fading such 
agreement the ci>mes when tlovernnient must decide,, 

or civilization will .stagnate or dc‘cuyi» And the decMion 
must be accepted by a body of opinion strong enough to 
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xes^toxice, not necessarily becanse tbe dedsicm 
but ratber because the majority of thinking 
.XMtn HUca resolved to uphold the authority of Government. 

lEhO decision in question was not the one su^j^ted by 
inay ef the parties concerned. And yet it was Msoepted 
by sH these parties because it was made by a man in whose 
anxiety to mete out impartial justice everyone believed. 

it was not merely in this justice of one individual they 
trusted. That individual was responsible to the Gkivemor- 
General, the Secretary of State, the British Parliament, 
and finally to public opinion in Bn gland. The first could 
advise his dismissal, the second could dismiss him, the 
third could exact it, the fourth could demand it. The 
acceptance of such decisions in India is not based merely 
on confidence in the justice of an individual officer. It is 
based to an even greater extent on confidence that 'an 
authority six thousand miles away will appoint officers who 
axe just, and remove those who fail in their charge. The 
maimer in which decisions of such issues are accepted in 
India, is largely due to the fact that those who make them 
are answerable to an authority remote from the seat of 
controversy. T>»t anyone consider whether this decision 
could have been so made and so accepted if the same 
individual had been a prime minister, resjxmsible not to 
the British Government, but to an electorate in the United 
Provinces, and dejiendent for the tenure of hx^ office on 
the support of a majority in the Legislative Council, elected 
by a majoritj’^ of the voters. Imagine the position of the 
same individual, with the same ^character and reputation 
in this wholly different position, and one then begins to see 
how much depends upon the fact that he is now' responsible 
to an authority which is detached and impartial because 
it is foreign. 

Itris this that is meant by saying that the Government of 
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India is in trust. Th« acceptance of daellAlHl|ijn^^ 
that Government between two rival fmtitrmf 
due to the confidence in the trustees, by zeaaoei ei'itibelt 
disinterest in and detachment from the issues *at atidbe. 
Where questions are at issue between India and the Bfidih 
trustee, 'as in the ease of the cotton dtdiies, this confidenee 
is wanting. 

The immediate administration of vemao^ll^' IliBhodbi, 
within limits carefully prescribed, has been ifjd%tated to 
District and Munieij)^ Boards. Within those |^lp|ts, they 
are charged with the task of making decisions which must 
often afiect minor matters at issue between Hindus and 
Moslems. They might support Maktabs at the expaxurn 
of Pathsaias. A religious majority on a Board nnght 
abuse its position in appointing the teachers. But the 
crucial decisions on matters of |K>licy, such as that deidt 
with in the present case, are made for them by an authority 
responsible to a Government and public opinion outside 
India. 

In the Joint Address a method has been suggested where* 
by decisions of this class might Ite relegated to a ministry 
responsible , to a provincial electorate, and removable from 
office by the vote of a majority of legislators elected by a 
majority of voters. For the purpose of this inquiry it is 
useful to consider how the decision in question would have 
to be ma<le under these circumstances. It is fair to assume 
that the same pains w^ould be taken to elicit opinion as 
was taken in the case of the present Government. An 
Indian Minister of Bduoaiion, either a Muhammadan or 
a Hindu, would then draft the terms of a decision, which 
would be discussed, and probably modified, in the Cabiiiet 
Council. The Government supporters would be sounded 
a.s to wliether they wouhl be prepared to back the decision. 
And, if the Government were wise, means would also bo 
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%)Pkpai, ^ how fAt the minority in oppoeittcivi And 

theiir ^SnalitKienta would be prepared to accept it. And 
A& lilda time, it must be remembered the point at issue would 
be ^e subject ol a burning public controversy. Meetings 
would be held, angry speeches would be made, and bitter 
articles would be written. Ministers would scarcely think 
of fit wi l u d best solution. Rather their efforts would 
be dh#eted to finding one which their supporters would 
fie prepAied to back,' but such as would not drive the 
minority of voters into an active or iiassive reedstanee of 
the law T^heii passed. For the decisnui would have to take 
the form of a Bill to l>e debated by the legislature in open 
session ; and uj>on the acceptance or rejection of the Bill 
the fate of the ministry wituld de|)end. The existence of 
the ministry itself wouhl certainly hanj; on the issue. The 
best decision would scarcely be reached in the heat of the 
controversy. The best result attainable in practice would 
be the acceptance of some decision by the niin<»rity when 
they had been votcii down. And that acc'eptance would 
depend, partly on their patrhitism, u)Km thmr desire to 
support a system under which Ipdians could settle Indian 
questions for themselves, but largely also on the tolerance 
of the majority, on their willingness not to abiiM' their powder 
shown by making concessions whhdt wimld render the 
decision tolerable to the mi nd.s and consciences of their 
opponents. 

When coiin>ared with the sirtooth, detached and accurate 
working of a gtsxl bureaucracy, responsible government is 
an ugly business, even in the British Isles. Wliy then, if 
you Imve such a system in India, should you seek to replace 
it by responsible g<ivenimeiit ? An answer t<» that question 
OAft only be found by reference to the ultimate aims whkii 
govi^iiamAiit shoukl seek. 

Seam light may be thrown on the subject by oonsMieiang 
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an imaginaiy Me in anotibef ^eUi. As mnjmHi 
kas been in an mmy when xations axe wk^tae^ madtwiA^0Bk 
grow Knngzy, ike question of ap^poxironing ibe Ioo4 fTSsUlie 
has a #ondBTfial efieoi in xevealing the chaxactex of dUlMlM 
men and difiexent tinits. In exeeptional xegMBflnia pOM 
will find the mem stinting tibemseives, so to be saxo i|bi|A 
oomxades, perhape weaker than themselves, have 
In such regiments the officers will readily leave 4he appoif^ 
tionment of the rations to the men themselves. * 

And now let us turn to a regiment of average mmi, soma 
better and some worse. In many regiments, unhappIP^* 
there is pilfering in the cook-house when rations are shoilr. 
In such a regiment, if the division of rations be left tMI» 
the men themselves, some aelBshness will be sbown. ^Clfetr 
weaker and more unselfish will not get all they shonlA 
The Justice done is rough and imperfect. There is sogBi 
bickering which is rather squalid, but no positive vlolsil06) 
no actual starvation of the weaker men. So tim officMSft 
leave the men to work out the division for themeelWM^ 
trusting that, given sufficient time, they will leam to do thi 
thing more fairly. And experience, indeed, teaches that, 
given time, this will be the result. This regiment, if tiws 
officers do not interfere, wiU gradually approximate to the 
standard of the first regiment described. 

Thirdly, we may take the other extreme and excsptiotnisl 
case, that of a regiment where the men in the oook-hottis 
eat their fill, and when the remainder does reach the reati, 
the stronger take so much that the weaker or less stdfiiAl 
actually starve and go sick. Or else there are coaititAt 
disputes that end in a fight. In the case of such a regimeni^ 
the officers must watch the food in the cook-house, to fiMl 
that it is not pilfered by the cooks. And when the food f# 
prepared, they must measure out the proporttoo 
to each of the men, and watch while they eat it, to see itlMl* 



it H iMi itklMii from them. Externally, juatioa ai|4 ofdter 
Tbe soeno pmseoted in tha ooo1e4Mnise, Mftdl 
by tliA mmm at tbeir meate, will contrast tevonxaUy with 
that fHMMHWated an the second regimeat described. Them 
will be no onlaimeas, no iigly bickering, no squalid ;^pute8, 
no lilltiwring by ^e cooks, and generally less waste. And 
yst mWiLtes so secured by supervision of oiSGicers, however 
necessaiy, axe almost barren of hope for the future. True 
they wrdi enable the men to see what justice and order mean ; 
but when that is done, tlie ainrit of fairness will develop 
bat UtHe, until they am able to assume some rmponsibility 
for dividing the food themselves. To become more just 
they must have opportunities of injustice ; and unless they 
can be given some such responsibility, and some such 
opportunity, tjie3' will never begin to realize what a hateful 
thing injustice is. 

Ih this fanciful picture is implicit the philosophy of 
freedom, the whole issue at stake in the present war. If 
material development, visible order, mechanical efficiency 
and dnancial economy in the present and in the immediate 
future are the ends in view, then the Prussians are right. 
The decisions of Government should be left to a handful 
of men of the clearest intellect and the strongest char> 
acter. And, as in Prussia, the Government from hrat to 
last must aim by ail means in its pc^wer to foster a habit of 
unquestioning submission in the people they rule. 

If, on the other hand, the character of the people at 
lax^, the development in common men of their innate 
jmiee of justice, and of their faculty of doing justice to each 
other at their own expense, is the end in view, then €k>vem> 
meat WiU decide nothing which it can relegate to 
deduBhm of those people themselves, without permitting a 
of social order. The ch<Hce lies between reenlte 
yre oliih handle and see, reduce to cash values, deptet in 
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reports and tabulate in fibres, and tboee wbidbi erntm^ be 
seen, measured or descnbed, or ever be pereeiired in t|i» 
span of our own lives. You can measure railwaTS in isyiaia^ 
and their earnings in cash. You can enumerate file aostts 
brought .under irrigation, €»tamate lives saved from .^uadne 
and disease, and eadiibit an unprecedented growth in the 
populal^on. You can dwell on the increase of schools and 
ScholaiB, the improvement in tillage and in crops per ckore, 
and tlm growth of industrial undertakings. There is 
something so definite and tangible in it all ; and rulers who 
compile such reports have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are telling of things which they themselves have helped 
to achieve. The effect which a system has on the character 
of a people can never be stated in figures, and can scarcely 
be perceived in the life of a single administrator. It is iu 
the end a question between }x>nderable and imponderable 
values, betw€5en things to be seen with the eye, and those 
to be seen only in dreams, between seed that the sower 
may reap, and that which shall only whiten to hafrvest. 
long after he is dust and his memory forgotten amongst 
men. The heaven-sent ruler is one with an ear deaf to 
audible praise, ^ eye fixed upon a goal wliich he shall tkot 
reach, and above all, an indomitable faith in the iK>wer for 
growth in the weakest of his kind. 

The issue is between immediate efficiency, a rapid, 
material and calculable progress, and the slow incaleulabla 
growth of character. But in the long run there is no coU'*. 
fiUct between the policy which looks to develop the chaf^- 
aoter of people, and that 'jjv^hich seeks to promote their 
efficiency. The policy which looks only to efficiency and. 
measurable progress, ends by destroying the objecm 
pursues, if Englishmen have established order in oountiMd 
which could not create it for themselves, it is only by 
of qualities developed through ages, in which thdTr ovm 
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liave been tempered and nmulded by tbebr cufiliit; 
wdit talBea. I^mb jnatice as jBngUshmen have imported ^ 
India has been learned in the doing of much injustice among 
t^innedves. And if Englishmen know how to get thinga 
d€me» that leason has slowly been learned by endpring the 
lewnlte of their own neglect. It is much to have stopped 
bloodshed in lndla> to have created order, to have enforced 
lustice, to have given her a modem equipment, and to have 
set her on the path of material progress. But the char- 
acter of a people will not always stand still, even in the^ 
East. If it does not get better it will surely get worse. 
jBbi^nd cannot alwrays provide these benefits for India 
without fatally enfeebling the character of her people. 
Neither material equipment nor even the enforcement of 
peace and justice between man and man are ends in them- 
selves. They are hardly means. They are rather the 
beginnings of means. The end is simply the character 
of the people, which is formed in the process of adjusting 
their relations to each other. The establishment of social 
older from without renders it vastly easier for a beginning 
to be made. Suddenly to impose upon strength and 
faculties still unexercised the whole burden of maintaining 
order, is to jeopardise the r.onditions under which re- 
sponsible government can Itegin. But unless or until 
^miine responsibilities are imposed on those few who are 
in some sort able to assume them, neither the capacity 
for making decisions will develop, nor yet the numbers of 
tiiose who show promise of developing^uch capacity. All 
minor ends must be subordinated to that of fostering this 
native cajmcity, which, as it grows, will in ages to come 
yield a harvest of native efficiency and (Opacity for justice. 
Without travail there is no birth, and the gloricjs of mother- 
hood are hard to discern in the throe^ of delivery, Seek 
fimt the Kingdom of God and all things else shall be 
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added unto you ** is a saying as true in politics as in any 
other department of life. One final truth issues from 
commonplace details set down in these pages. If eBeot cm 
the growth of character is to be taken as the criterion oi 
policy, ijt is not enough for C4ovemment to consult the 
people. The burden of making decisions must be imposed 
rigpon those in some sort able to decide. 

Even amongst the wisest and most cx[»erieiiced of those 
who have dedicated their lives to India there is much 
shadowy thinking on this subject. Some months ago 
publicity was given to the following remarks which 1 had. 
made in a private letter : — 

The policy of the British Government is to develop 
(nationalist) opinion and to allow it to influence policy 
more and more. The responsibility of final dedision it 
still reserves to itself. But it now looks to a time, however 
remote, when it will be able to transfer that responsibility 
to a section of Indians sufficiently large, disinterested, and 
capable of sound political judgment to assume it.” 

These words seem to have occasioned no little alarm In 
the mind of so old and sincere a friend of Indian aspira** 
tions as Bir Courtenay Bbert. In the Imperial supplement 
to The Manchetifer Guardian^ issued on March 20th, 1017, 
he wrote the following comments thereon : — 

What does the writer exactly mean when he says that self- 
government is the aim to which British policy in India must be 
directed t ... It is a pity that ho did not make his meaning 
more clear, because his words may be quoted against him, and 
because self-government iu the (M>lonlal sense would be a false 
ideal to pursue. India cannot copy patterns supplied by CSaaada, 
Australia and Bouth Africa. India must be developed on 
lines, upon lines appropriate to Indian oonditions, lines vety 
diflerent from those on which the great democracieB in the self • 
governing dominions are running their course. In marknig 
thoee lines regard must always be had to Indian political epknloil^ 
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CSvurtlii justly observes, is ereslity, aad aaimjp<«iiNbi 
iSilealt though it nuty be to aseertsin, sod 
os mgy he some of its feettuies. It is a curious sad paxafiiig 
IdtdsAr ptodnoed by the interfusions and interaction of Westom 
XSfOtem thought, abounding in paradoxes and cimtradiotioiis. 

Thfa veteran exponent of liberalism cannot bring himself 
to regard -government in the odUmial sense as other than 
a lidee ideal lor India to punsne. In the kindness of his 
hbart he seeks to acquit me of a meaning so dangerous and 
absurd. Yet that is the only meaning my words will 
bear, and 1 must avail myself of this opportunity to 
repeat that that was the only meaning they were meant 
to convey. 

No sane man wants India to ropy word Jor word patterns 
supplied by Canada, Australia and Si>uth Africa. Not so 
di4 Australia copy the Canadian constitution, nor South 
Africa those of Canada and Australia. They each examined 
own conditions, and framed an instrument more or less 
suited thereto. They worked as engineers must severally 
work, whether they are designing an internal combustion 
engine to drive a motor-car, aeroplane, ship or pump. 
But ail were applying one principle, that first reduced to 
practical form in the British constitution, the principle 
which seeks to impose responsibility for political decisions 
on all the members of the community affected by 'those 
decisions who are in some sort capable of making them. 
They are all, in short, expressions of the principle of 
lesponsible government. 1 must say once for all, without 
any land of qualification, that the application of that 
prixmiple as rapidly as possible is for me the only intelligible 
goal of British policy in India. Together with the question 
of ssB^pKeaervation, of foreign policy and defence, it is the 
gesabMt of the problems which this Commonwealth has to 
.hwa. It is the nrHcsdus stantis out cadentM repMioae, — 
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the cardinal principle by which this Commonwealth will 
stand or fall. 

What is the other ideal which Sir Courtenay Bbert,, 
Lord Morley, and the large number o£ public men who iise> 
language like this, have in mind ? So far as I can diseem^' 
it is accurately stated in the words he has quoted from my 
own letter : — 

Broadly speaking. Government is at pains to recognise stieh 
opinion as there is. It accepts it where it can, often when it 
thinks that Nationalist opinion is not the best, ignoring it only 
where it appears so unsound that to accept and act upon it would 
lead to disaster. The ].K>licy of the British Government is to 
develop that opinion and to allow it to influence jolicy more 
and more. The responsibility of final decision it still reserves 
to itself. 

Here, it may be observed, is an exact description of ,the 
policy actually applied in 1914 to the settlement of the 
issues between the Hindi and Urdu vernaculars. No pains 
were sj»ared to elicit Indian views on the subject from those 
capable of formulating and expressing them. Every phase 
of Indian opinion was before the Lieutenant-Governor. 
His mind was steeped in them. Had he been thinking of 
absolute efficiency in education, regardless of the prejudice 
in favour of either language, he might, jjcrhaps, have 
decidi&d in favour of one of them. He recognized the 
existence and reality of the feeling in favour of their own 
dialect entertained by each of the two religions. And 
having done so he made his decision, in discharge of the 
trust imj>osed upon him for the interests of his province 
by* the Imperial Government in England. 

If this principle of government is the end-all and bewH 
of British policy in India, there is little which remains to be 
done in order to complete its final application. If, oh ih|» 
other hand, the biiiden of final decision is ever to be 
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fex^^d "bo the people of India themselves there is aliBost 
evexything to be done. But you will not have done it» 
ox begun to do it, merely by aubatituting Indiax^or English 
oi^csals from the Viceroy downwards. Under the present 
system the responsibility for decision would still be»made in 
obedienoe to the authority outside India, which has the 
power to dismiss those officials. To make a beginning you 
must take certain clearly-defined functions of government, 
including taxation, and impose the duty of making decisions 
in respect of those functions on men responsible to, and 
therefore removable by, electorates all over India. To 
begin with, these electorates can only include the minority, 
however small, which is capable of judgment. In respect 
of the functions imposed upon them, those small electorates 
must act as the trustees of the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen, who are as 3’et incapable of political judgment. 
No educational means must be neglected to awaken the 
political consciousness of the classes outside the electorate, 
and to include them within it as rapidly as they are qualified. 
But of all those means the most potent will prove to be the 
spiritual commotion engendered by the system itself. It 
is the spirit of freedom, moving in the darkness of chaos, 
that creates light, calls new worlds into being, and peoples 
them with life ai>d thought. It is as the four winds w^hich 
blew in ,the valley of dry bones, till the breath came into 
them, and they lived, and stood up on their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army. 

The growth of genuine electorates embracing all religions 
and all castes w'ill mark the progress of India up the difficult 
path of responsible government. So too will the dis- 
appearance of religious distinctions in those electorates, 
and the appearance of members of every caste side by side 
in the same cabinets and legislatures. And the growth 
in size and quality of the electorates will in practice deter- 
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jniiie ih« pace at whieb fmiotioiis xA moMikitog oufi 

be txansfemd from tlie old Ooveminente to tlla^etir. 
Above all> it is essential tiuiht in this vast oomimatil^ the 
progress of the forward parte of India most aot be tied 
down to that of the more backward. It is example Of 
the more progressive communities in snoeessfiifiy’ die* 
char^g weightier functions, which more than anything 
will stimulate the backward to fresh eForts. These is 
nothing so contagious as example. Any system, which, 
presupposes a uniform rate of advance to be imposed on the 
various provinces, will load the whole of India with fetters. 
Each must be enabled to advance at its own pace, not mexely 
for its own sake, but rather because it will stimnlate the 
others. And you must be prepared for retreat where you 
are proved by experience to have gone too far and too fast. 
Otherwise the courage to experiment and advance will be 
wanting. But fox this there must be faith in the intention 
to advance ; to create and maintain which faith rests with 
the Farliament of the whole Commonwealth, and for every 
member of that Commonwealth in all the seven seas, who 
is mindful of the principle by which it stands or falls. But 
mere intention is not enough ; there must be cleamcns of 
vision and thought. Indian pditical opinion,’’ says the 
writer quoted above, “is a curious and puzzling blend, 
produced by the interfusion and interaction of Western and 
Eastern thought, abounding in paradoxes and contradio' 
tions.” But the first responsibility of Englishmen is for 
their own thinking. Now, if ever, it is for us to see to it 
that our thoughts are ntither anxious nor puzzled, are tree 
from ail paradoxes and contradictions, and above all txue. 
to ourselves, our traditions and our past. But in this 
we shall :hul unless we first state our own ideas with pre- 
cision, and then apply them to actual and particular cases. 
“ Influence is not Oovemment.” And that distinctkii is 
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as ’vcdUd in India to-day its it was more than a centtiry 
in tl&e United States. Does Sir Courtenay Ilbert mean that 
yre eatt continue indefinitely to elaborate the machinery 
tKrimgh. which opinions in India can Ikj rendered accessible 
W the GoveTnme!it ? Does he really think that it will 
suffice for Government to render itself more and more 
amenable to the influence of opinions w'hich aie often 
conflicting? And when all this has been done, is Govern- 
ment in the end, finally and for all time, to reserve the 
responsibility of decision to itself ? Is that task of deciding 
between conflicting interests never to be imj>osed on |>eopIe 
in India theinselvcss I Is the final control of functions 
like education never to be entrusted to Indians ? Is the 
power to imi>ose new revenues on themselves for the exten- 
sion id those functions never to be given fheoi ? Are they 
never to be burdened with the difficult ta.sk of distributing 
those revenues l>etween minor authorities ? Are con- 
troverwes between the various religions always to b#* settled 
in the end by the officers rcajxmsible to a (rovernment in 
Dpndon ? To bring these questions to a fine {K>int, take the 
oonte^versy over Hindi and Urdu described in these pages, 
which, in some form or other, is certain to rise again and 
again. "Is a time never to arrive when decisions of that 
order can be made by men responsible to Indians, remov- 
able by Indians, or ijt plain words by an Indian electorate ? 
And If ever electorates prove themselves capable of making 
4uad aUBtaining such decisions, can the process be stopped 
till aU issu€»s, however great, which aflect Indians alone, 
are msttled by men iesxx>nsible to Indian electorates alone 
and seznovable at their bidding ? 

Freedom, which in its political aspect is responsible 
govemtnent, is a human and not a Western ideal. True 
H nBaa first conceived and applied in the West. But the 
fimtha of religion were first conceived’ 'and applied in the 
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East. It was thexe men learned to worslup their oonunon 
Father at Jerusalem, Mecca and where the Ganges dews. 
“ But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall wprship the Father in spirit and in tmth : 
for the Father seeketh such to worslup him.” The whole 
earth is the temple of freedom, and the heavens themselvet^ 
the dome that covers it. Its spirit moves wherever men are 
learning to do justice to each other, even at the c^t of 
injustice done. A noise and a shaking there will be, as the 
bones draw together, but a breath is coming from the 
four winds. The principle that men are res[M>n8ible to 
each other is at work, and wherever it works it will grow 
with exercise. That principle, and no other, applied in 
detail to. the facts of their own lives, has produced the 
constitutions of free nations. It has raise<l great armies 
willing to die, that in their dust that principle may live. 
And it is upon that principle, and no other, that a con- 
stitution which will bring freedom to India must be framed. 
The text of that constitution will be that neither of Canada, 
Australia or South Africa. It will ” be developed on Indian 
lines, upon lines appropriate to Indian conditions.” But 
that will only be when it is developed by trial of Indian 
conditions, by the increasing apjjlication of one human, 
unalterable principle of society to Indian facts, by readiness, 
to recognize, not the failure of a principle which cannot 
fail, but only of the mechanism by which we seek to apply 
it. And the pace of progress will be in direct proportion 
to the extent to which the machinery enables us to dis- 
tinguish failure from success. If there are to be electorates 
in India, and those electorates are to increase and rise to a 
fuller sense of the trust imposed on them, then surely they 
cannot be made too clearly to see that the trust rests on 
themselves, and what it is. Surely the ofticers who admin- 
ister that trust must know what exactly it is for which 
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they ax6 lesponsible, and to whom. Ooe'escecutive cannot 
obey the ozders of a Government in England, and also the 
behests of an Indian electorate. So long as executives 
exist in India responsible to an authority in England, those 
executive must spare no pains to elicit and understand 
Indian oiunion in all its varieties. They must steep their 
minds with knowledge of what is thought and felt by those 
whom the decision tliey frame will affect. But when they 
decide they must be held responsible for their decisions by 
one authority and one alone. And ail the members of every 
executive must be held responsible to that authority, the 
Indian-no less than the English membei^. 

jBut the converse proposition is equally important, and 
no less true. If there are to be executives in India re- 
spo^ible to Indian electorates, they must know clearly 
what those responsibilities are. And they must be re- 
sponsible to those electorates so long as they hold office. 
They cannot be partly resptmsible to any authority outside 
India. And the resjxmsibility, which one executive has 
to its legislature and electorate, must be shared alike by 
every member of it until he resigns. There can be and must 
be public divisions in electorates and legislatures. In 
executives there can be none. A divided executive is the 
negation of responsible government. 



XI 

EXTREMIST?? AND HOW THEY MEEl 

Thk proposals suggt'stied in the Atldress are 

exposed to a fire of criticism from two extremes. Some 
of the Nationalists have awaked to the fact that the OoJi- 
gress-League scheme contains no element of responsible 
government. They begin to n^alizc that the ho^»e of India 
lies in achieving responsible goveiument, and they are 
anxious that the Provincial Executives should be msMcle 
responsible to electorates ft>r all their functions at one 
stroke. They are, therefore, concerned to prove that two 
€k>vemment8 cannot exist side by side in the provinces, 
the one responsible to electorates for some binctions, the 
. other to the Secretary of State for all the rest. Tlieir atti- 
tude on this question is reinforced by a desire to obtain the 
control ot ^lice at once. 

The more cautious section of Europeans, on the other 
hand, are anxious to see the promised reforms confined 
to the sphere of local government. They also are concerned 
to demonstrate that a specific devolution of some provincial 
functions to Governments responsible to electorates, while 
others are reserved to the Gk>vemments responsible to the 
Secretary of State, is imj^tossible. 

Probably they believe that when local authorities have 
been made responsible to electorates, there are two stages 
which still remain, and that then P^vlncial Executiltes 
can be made responsible long before a Similar change beed. 
be made in the sphere of the Government of India- tPhls 
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view/ ibowever obvicnis it may aeem^ will not, 1 
bcMX Wby axe f uiictioiis of govemmant in india» 

ait4 in oilier eonntxies of a like magnitude, divided between 
ibe jOmttel Gevemment and those of Provinoes ? ^Clie 
asawer ia twob>ld. In the caee of functions like education, 
variety of treatment is xequiied to suit the local conditiox^ 
of different areas. But there is a second and no less im'- 
portent reason. The maintenance of law and order is the 
basic function of Government. It is for the performance of 
that duty, first and fozemcMst, that the €U>vemor-Qcr eral- 
in*€buncil is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary 
of State. But the organization required for 'the purpose 
is so vast that it cannot be managed in all its details from 
one centre like Delhi or Simliv It must, for administrative 
xefusons, be devolved on Provincial Governments, which 
axe in fact nothing more nor less than local departments 
of ihe Government of India. That Government can remain 
responsible to Parliament, only so long as the Provincial 
Governments remain responsible to itself for the fincil 
ocmtroi of police. 

« X lay particular stress on the word Jinal, because 1 am 
not assuming that the {lolice need always remain as one 
closely organized departfnent from -the Inspector- General 
to the village chaukidar. 1 see no reason why the manage- 
ment of the village constables should not be relegated to 
the new elective authorities from the outset. Then there 
are the great bulk of the police, who correspond to those 
which an English County Council controls. It is possible 
that tlu^ could be transferred to the control of the State 
Governments at an intermediary stage, provided always 
a force competent to deal with political daooity, 
anarchism and the like is reserved to the control of the 
Provincial Shoecutive reapDiisible to the Ghivemment of 
Ijodlia. Provided that forces are retained strong enougb 
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to step in and restore order in the case of any break-down 
on the part of elective authorities, those authorities might 
be entrusted with the ordinary police work and large sections 
of the police during the transitional stage. An arrangement 
like this would enable Government to test the capacity of 
State Governments for maintaining ortier, before taking 
the final step of handing over the reserve or military police, 
including all the functions oonnetrted with the Criminal 
Investigation Department. When using the word police 
in these letters, I must be uiulerstood to mean reserve forces 
necessary and adequate to deal with political crime and 
to restore order under all conditions. But whenever the 
final transfer of this reserve force is made to elective govern- 
ments in the major Provinces, the Government of India 
itself must then be made responsible to their electorates. 
The transfer of |>olice to Executives resjKjnsible to elector- 
ates is tantamount to the consummatitm of res|>onsible 
government, to the attaiikinent of the final goal set forth 
in the Pronouncement, 

In all federal countries the contrt)! of |K>lice is in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments. The f/entraJ 
Government has ii<»thing to do with pt>Iice, unleas <lisorder8 
are such as to demand .vq }»rc.sHion by troops, when the. 
Central Government steps in. Indeed you may say that 
a great country is ripe for full res|>on3ible government, 
when in a sufficient number of provinces elertonites have 
been proved to be capable of maintaining order Utr them- 
selves. From these provincial elector^CCes a national 
electorate can be constituted fit in be trustetl with the 
fullest responsibilities. I suggest, therefonj, that a stage 
will be reached when the lmi>erial Government, judging 
by results ascertained by experience, will ha . ! o decide 

whether the electorate of this or that State can be entruste^f 
with control of police. Whenever n .-ifficient number of 
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«lectomtes have been that control, then wwsk 

eleetomtaa have been proved competent to form a (penexml 
electorate to which the Goverhment of India iteelf can be 
teade reeponeible. It oomee to this, that when control of 
aH fiKoviiiduel functions, including police, can be' given to 
electorates in the major provinces, then India is ripe lor full 
responsible government. The transfer of police can only be 
made as the last preliminary, before the final change by which 
complete rcNsponsible government wiU be established . The 
changes by which electorates are made responsible (a) for 
afi provincial functions, (h) for those of the Central (lovem* 
meiity must come so uear together as practically to be part 
of one' operation. To speak of handing over all provincial 
func^ns, including poHoe, to electorates is, in effect, to 
oontemfAate the consumnmtion of the goal, the final estab- 
lislimctiit ot India as a Self-Governing Dominion. 

If this reasoning is sound, the Secretary of State is 
debarred from listening to demands that all provincial 
functions including police should be handed over, at this 
stage, to Bxecutivea responsible to electorates. He cannot 
accept such proposals, without transgressing the plain and 
explicit terms of the instructions by which he is bound. It 
is clear that the Imperial Government intends to transfer 
tibe responsibility for the whole government of India, which 
now rests on the British electorate, to Indian electorates 
as soon as may be. It is equally clear that it sees no 
electorates at the moment on whom that responsilnlity 
can be laid. It intends to develop such electorates, and 
to prove their strength, before laying on their backs the 
final function of government. I am sure that no Britiidl 
^ncliaiiient will consent to transfer the control of polica to 
j^lSatotates, before they have seen what the ehMstoxatea are 
Jll^Otlig to be and have gauged their capacity. 

Mm parSonaliy 1 believe that Parliament is rights J will 
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not shrink from giving my reasons for that 'belief. Such 
limited electorates as there are in India have never been 
exercised in lesponsibilitieEr outside the narrow field of 
Local Government. To take those electorates^ or any 
others which can be framed on paper, and to place upon 
them at one stroke the basic responsibility of msuntaining 
order, would, in my judgment, expose India to the very 
disasters which have overtaken Russia. It is not the 
damage to life and property of which I am afraid, nor even 
the danger to the British position in India, for England was 
never so strong as she now is. My principal reason is that 
the one thing w'hich can seriously postpone the achievement 
of res}>onsible government by India is a catastrophic break- 
down of responsible government at the outset. Responsible 
government can, I believe, be achieved in measurable time 
by a process of evolution. In my judgment it can only 
be delayed indefinitely be revolution, by civil war, or a 
general break-down of public order. 1 am weighing ray 
words when I say that continuous progress towards re- 
sponsible government can only be delayed by subjects who 
try to undermine order, and by rulers who shrink from the 
duty of enforcing it. 

It is for this very reason that I am slow to accept the 
view, held by a section of my own countrymen, that pro- 
vincial functions cannot be transferred to electorates by 
instalments. An electorate, it is urged, cannot assume any 
political functions entrusted to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, without assuming the whole. The fifth proj>osition 
afi^rmed in the Joint Address— “ that during the period of 
transition, governments of two tyj)es must co-exist, the 
one responsible to electorates for s^jecific powers, the other 
to the Secretary of State for all other powers ” — ^is chal- 
lenged and denied. Have these critics realized the practical 
results of their own position ? It means that a full and 
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final ineixsnsibility for all ]K>litical functions, including 
tiin maintenance of order, will sooner or later have to be 
j^ced, practically at one stroke, on electorates trained in 
nothing but the details of district, village and town adminis-^ 
tration. These electorates are to be confined to i^ponsi- 
bilities in the spliere, of local government. They are to be 
given no j>olitical responsibilities; and yet we are to look 
torward to a time when all the political responsibilities of 
India are to be placed on their backs together. It is just 
this which has happened in Russia, and the results are 
before us. 

The idea that electorates can be trained for the discharge 
of politipal functions in the narrow sphere of di.strict, village 
and town administration, is in my judgment a pure illusion* 
Whatever the text-books may say, they were not so trained 
in England. In the time of Cromwell the principle of 
election in Local Government was practically confined to 
small and narrowly restricted groups^ in the boroughs, 
which contained only a fraction of their population. In 
the Parliamentary elections responsibility was confined to 
a minority so small that it was in fact an oligarchy. The 
circ^ of voters has been gradually broadened downw’ards, 
until, under the recent Act, it will, I am told, include a little 
more than one -fourth of the whole population. 

My own short official experience in England and South 
Africa related for the most part to Local Government. As 
ai political student X have seen something of Local Govern- 
ment- in most parts of the British Commonwealth. Like 
file liver in the human body, local authorities are the least 
safasfaetory organs in the body politic. The details with 
which they deal do not, imhappily, attract and evoke the 
best talent, either in administrations, or in electorates. 
The best men do not in practice come forward for election, 
also notorious that in all countries a lamentably small 
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proportion of electors record their votes at the poll. I 
have seen the condition of local bodies in India adduced as 
conclusive proof of the inherent unfitness of indianB for 
any form of responsible government. Well, all 1 can- iay 
is that,^ if a poEtical student were to test the capaei^ of 
Americans for self-government simply by a study of their 
local and mrinicipal bodies, he would infaUibly come to the 
conclusion that here was a people incapable of governing 
themselves. You will not evoke or develop whatever latent 
capacity for self-government there is in India, until you 
have imposed on electorates the burden of deciding such 
issues as are now decided, and can only he decided, by 
Provincial Governments. At present those Governments 
decide aU the great questions at issue between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Real poEtical training will not have been 
started, until you have remitted some of these questions 
for settlement to executives and legislatures responsible 
to electorates including Hindus and Muhamomdans. The 
great sections into which Indian society is divided must be 
exercised in the practice of settEng these issues fur them- 
selves. The mere administration c)f Education and Muni- 
cipal laws made over their heads, will never afford this 
training. Electorates must have power to pass laws for 
themselves, which determine the relative positions of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and of their respective scripts 
and languages, in the educational and mimioipal system. 
But to give this process of training a chance, the existiiKg 
Governments must stand by, with all their expex^aoi, 
and with all necessary, to maintain order. To 

jeopardize order at the outset is to jeopardilee the wbokr 
prospect of developing electorates such as will praaeBtiy ho 
able to maintain order for themselves. 

Those, 1 submit, are the conditions recognised 
prescrilied in the instructions under which the Seccetety 
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of State Ka» been sent to Ridia to seek for advice^ It is 
tkdse ^nditions which the system outlined in the d^oint 
Address attempts to meet. Apart from extremists on both 
sides who honestly reject the Pronouncement, all agree that 
full powejw of Local Government should now be devolved 
ofi district, village and municipal boards. The Joint 
Address proposes to go one step further. It notes that the 
existing Provinces, developed as satrajaes i>f a vast Depend- 
ency governed from England, include ]x>pulations the size 
of great Euroi)ean Nations. It proposes that the Govern- 
ments of these vast areas should devolve instalments of 
political powers on units commensurate with the self- 
governing Provinces of the other federal countries, upon 
the model of which it is now proposed to develop the Govern- 
ment of India. That devolution it is proposed to increase, 
as the new Provincial *State Gov^emments and their elector- 
ates show their capacity for bearing the burden, until they 
have shown themselves able to legislate on and administer 
all functions of government including police. When that 
|iOmt is reached, it is recognized that the time has come 
when a new Constitution for India must be framed, under 
which the Government of India itself must be made 
responsible to the joint electorates of India. 

^me better way of doing this than that suggested in 
the Joint .\ddress may easily be found. I myself suggested 
in a letter to Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, which has since 
been published, that the best yr&y might be to establish a 
responsible Executive for each existing Province, to which 
fanotions might l>e handed over by the old Provincial 
Qavenunenta, as the new electoral authority showed itself 
able tor.take them. After studying the mass of ezi^oism 
thht was made on this jiroposal, I came to the conclusion 
that smaller units were needed as the States of a future 
Vnitad States of India. That may or may not be. But 
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when we ^re told that the method of spemdc devolution 
in India must be confined to district, village and town 
boards, and to such administrative details as can be de- 
volved on local bodies, but that it cannot, by any manner 
of meai^s, be extended to Provincial and political functions, 
I confess I view such argumente with reserve. Moderates 
who advance them have not, I feel, faced the consequence 
of their own reasoning. They do not see that, sooner or 
later, they are proposing to hand over at one stroke all 
political functions, the whole Government of India, to 
electorates which have never been called upon to exercise 
any responsibility, or to decide issues, in the genuine field 
of politics. 

Really the crux of the whole problem lies in finding some 
plan, whereby instalments of real political responsibility,, 
can be placed on electorates, in order that their strength 
may be developed and proved, before they are asked to 
undertake the fundamental function of government, the 
maintenance of order; and where they are ready for that, 
they are ready for the whole government of India. It is 
therefore vital that a plan should be found, whereby some 
provincial functions can be placed in their charge, before 
they are asked to undertake them all. The public will do 
well to distrust arguments directed to prove that a thing 
obviously dictated by common sense cannot be done. I 
am old enough to remember in the nineties a Committee 
of Treasury officials who proved that old-age pensions conld 
not be established in England. I have lived to see them 
established. 1 have heard the most experienced politicians 
demonstrate that the Union of South Africa was impossible. 
I have seen it accomplished. The truth, is that in all such 
matters the difficulties lie, not in immutable facts, but 
rather in tlie minds and hearts of men, which can be changed, 
and need but the courage of a leader to change them. 
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PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 

Thk first step in the path of reform must of course consist 
in the passing of an Act of Parliament, defining what the 
reforms are to be, and how effect is to be given them. In 
deffning electorates two courses can be followed. They 
can be defined in the Act ; but, as pointed out in the Joint 
Address, this course is likely to lead to a dangerous delay. 
The alternative is to remit the task of defining electorates 
to Commissioners a[>pointed under, and named in, the Act. 
The most we can do now is to suggest principles uj>on which 
they should be based. To begin with, it is clearly impor- 
tant that the voters should, so far as possible, belong to 
the class who will feel the incidence of new taxation imposed 
by the men they elect. My own belief is that any fresh 
burdens, however imjjosed, will mainly fall on the land. 
How far the tenants are rack-rented already, I do not 
know ; but in so far as they are not, it will be open to the 
landlords to trau.sfcr the tax to the cultivator by increasing 
the rents. 1 wtmld therefore suggest the cultivation of a 
certain minimum area as the basis of the ruraJ franchise. 
Nor, would I urge, should any voter, otherwise (pialif’ied. 
be rejected on the ground of illiteracy. Speaking of my 
own village in England, I would trust the political judgment 
of a small bolter who coiild not write his name, more than 
I would that of the schoolmaster imported from liondon. 
bn India you have, in the British officials, an admirable 

machinery for recording an illiterate vote, because they stand 
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outside the issues which will divide {iiazties. If xieceseai!3^, 
enough of liiem can be drafted in from outside for, the 
purposes of the elecUon. Due weight can .be given to tJm 
educated voters through university representation. Or the 
representation of graduates. 

Ih the initial stages of the experiment, the framing of 
the voters’ roUs should be kept in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Government. The system should be designed, so 
far as possible, to make it clear that the, electorate of each . 
State is designated, by every possible means, as the body 
of citizens who axe the ultimate trustees of the interests 
transferred to the State Government. 1 would leave it 
open to the Assembly to extend the franchise by legislation, 
which would be subject to the safeguard of the veto.* But 
I would also leave it open to the Govemnc^ntof tdie Prov- 
ince to extend or improve the electorate, in case it should 
develop exclusive tendencies. It is desirable to enlarge 
electorates, so far as possible, if only because they are then 
less e^y to corrupt. The existing microscopic electorates 
are a standing invitation to corrujition which it is most 
difficult to discover. I know of a case in which Rs. 30,000 
was spent by an unsuccessful candidate for a ProvindAl 
Council. 

The next step would be to delimit the constituencies; 
and this must be done largely with reference to population. 
So much the larger number of the constituencies will be 
rural that it would be well to give representation to Universi- 
ties, or, where there are none, to residents with degrees. 
Avoid, if you possibly can, separate constituencies based 
on religious divisions. More than anything else, they will 
hamper and delay the development of zespensible govern- 
ment in India. Proportional representation is the obvioue 
remedy. The complexity lies only in the counting of 
votes, which can be done by skilled offici^. The votini^. 



^ ttii4> after a period of trial, the electors will begin 

to iios^se the leeults refiect the real divisions of the 
eleotorate,' In this, as in other matters, understanding nill 
deine 'sdth eacperience, if only the opx>ortunity of experience 
be gitw. 

I have stated elsewhere that in several matters my 
advice was not taken by the signatories to the Joint Address. 
Communal repre sentation is a case in point, and I am here 
at Hbexty to state my own convictions oh the subject. 
Communal representation as 1 understand it means that 
Uihdus and Moslems are to vote in 8e|)arate constituencies, 
in such manner that a Moslem voter must vote for a Moslem 
candidate. He may not vote for one of any other religion ; 
and the same applies to any other community to which 
communal representation is accorded. Moslems arlll thus 
learn to depend on an artificial protection, instead of facing 
the real source of their weakness, their relative backward- 
ness in education. It is like keeping in irons a weak but 
healthy limb, which only needs exercise to recover its 
strength. 

'the concession of this principle when electoral institu* 
-tions were inaugurated a few years ago, is the greatest 
blunder ever committed by the British Government in 
India. I believe that, if this principle is perpetuated, we 
shall have saddled India with a new system of caste which 
will eat every 3 ?ear more deeply into her life. So long as 
it remains, India will never attain to the unity of Nation- 
hood. The longer it remains, the more difficult will it be 
to uproot, till in the end it will only be eradicated at the 
cost of civil war. To enable India to achieve nationhood, 
is the trust laid tui os; and in conceding the estabUshnmnt 
of communal representation wc have, I hold, been false 
to that trust. 

' Tim eystem has eaten into the life of this people so deeply 
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that, already, it is not possible to abolish at one stirojice 
what might have been refused a few years ago. ' But I leei 
that we shall be guilty of an unpardonable crime against 
India if we fail now to make provision wherelby th»»e 
fetters, in which we have allowed her to bind herself, can 
be loo^d. 

The experience of America in the matter of slavery may 
help to a solution. When the constitution was framed, it 
was laid down that the importation of more slaves from 
Africa was to cease in a particular year; I think in 1808. 
And the slave trade ceased in that year. But the courage 
of the convention failed them in the matter of slavery 
itself; and no time was fixed after which slavery should 
cease to stain the soil of America. The result was that 
eighty years later slavery was abolished, but only by 
drenching that soil with the blood of a million men. 

I plead this precedent for a definite time-limit to bo set 
in the matter of communal representation. India is tied 
and bound by the chain of her past. Our first duty is to 
help her to break that chain instead of allowing one gene^- 
tion to rivet it more firmly than ever on those who come 
after. The least we can do is to fix a time-lMB^f' after which 
any arrangements now made for communal representation 
shall expire. Then we may ho|)e that meanwhile the 
people of India may have learned such trust in each other 
that minorities will not insist on a system Mtal to the 
development of all national life. 

These, I know, are hard sayings for the Moslem com- 
munity ; yet “ faithful are the wounds of a friend.” Things 
there are bitter in the mouth, that chewed, swallowed and, 
digested are sw€>et in the belly. ' 

In the criticisms levelled against the Joint Address, it 
has often been urged that, before suggesting that elector- 
ates should be made responsible for certain functions, we 
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alB boiind to say what the electorates are to be. This 
criticism, however specious it may seem at the first glance, 
will not bear the test of analysis. 

' *to begin with, the Joint Address, like the Pronouncement 
nf the 20th of August, relates, not to conditions in one 
Province, but to those of all India. It was no£ possible 
to compile schedules of voting qualifications appropriate 
to aH the varying conditions of the several Provinces. I do 
not believe that such information at present exists in the 
files of the Hoj^e Department itself. 

To this the answer may be made that discussion of the 
whole question should be pcMStponed until the information 
is avs-ilable, and all the su^ested electorates can be 
described. But this criticism shows a misconception of 
the elementary conditions under which an electoral system 
must be framed. You cannot appoint officers to make an 
electoral system in the air. You must give them instruc- 
tions. You must first tell them the principle upon which 
the vote is to be given. That principle, if our reasoning 
is right, is simple. It is that the tsoters should be those who 
will in fact feel the effect of the votes gityen. It follows, there- 
fore, that the officers apjx>inted to frame the electorate 
must also know what powers, legislative as well as adminis- 
trative, the Governments responsible to the electorates are 
to exercise, and es|)ecially what tlieii^ powers of taxation 
are to be. And these powers will differ in the case of each 
l*rovince, — so various are their conditions and levels of 
advancement. In practice the definition of electorates is 
the last step, and not the first, in the framing of a 
CJonstitution. 

The first step, and the only one possible at this stage, is 
to think out clearly the elementary principle upon which 
the electorates are to be framed. With what objects in 
view are electorates ti> be brought into existence 1 Our 
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answer is clear and precise, and is so stated for the purpose 
of criticism and discussion. The object in view should he 
to ht the voters placed on the list for the exercise of wider 
political respon^bility, for which purpose we contend that 
some such responsibilities must be given them at the outset.' 
They will certainly make mistakes, and it is only by making 
mistakes, and by suffering brought on thontselves, that 
they will learn. 

Granted an acceptance of tliat principle, the details 
can be worked out. Some of them can be ^ttled in an 
Act of Parliament. Such an Act can enumerate the maxi- 
mum powers that Parliament is prepared to transfer at the 
outset, in some Provinces more, in others less. But the 
definition of the powers to be given to each Province 
(especially those of taxation) of the electorates and of all 
other details required fur the perfecting of the constitution 
to be given to each of the new electoral Provinces, must 
be left to ([Commissioners charged to Inquire and decide on, 
the spot. Otherwise the Bill will break down l>efoTe it 
reaches the Statute Book, or else there will be a long and 
dangerous delay -dangerous because, until this question 
is settled, India, not knowing what her future is to be, will 
remain in a state of ferment and unrest. 

Upon this subject the words of the Joint Address itself 
may be quoted. 

The new pronouncement was only made on the 20th of August 
last, and the Secietaiy of State has reached India within three 
months from that date. It is utterly beyond the jwwer, even of 
skilled and experienced officials, to <x>llect within that time the 
facts and figtircs necessary before the details of proposals can 
be worked out. Nor, we venture to predict, will the Secretary 
of State himself be able to do this, with all the assistance which 
the Ckivemment of India can give him. The short time at his 
disposal here will be more than occupied with the study ol 
principles, and if any attempt is afterwards made to work thsHii 
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ptstmapkuk into » oomplete »cheme in I<ondon, we tHiUv it 

wiU lail lor lack ol detailed information, which can onijr he 
ebtaitied cm the spot. Such failure will mean delay, and d^ay 
not he understood in India. It will surely breed distrust 
and ocmtinued ai|^tation. The greatest need of India is that 
prompt and unmistakable ste{m should be taken to give effect 
to the policy outlined in tlie recent prononnoements. The only 
way in which this can be done, is by the early enactment of r 
measure by Parliament such as will set in train the progress of 
India towards resfxmsible government there foreshadowed. 

The solution of the problem, we suggest, will be found in the 
precedent set by the Government of London Act of 1899. By 
this nmasnre it was pn>po8ed to abolish more than forty vestries, 
and establish in their place a far smaller number of municipal 
bodies. The whole scheme, including the (constitution of the 
new bodies, was firmly outlined in tfic measure. Yet the Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman, situated as he was in the middle of the 
subfect dealt with by the measure, with all the forces of the 
Iiocal €k>vomment Board, the Home 0£Boe, the London County 
Council, the City of London, and the Vestries at his disposal, was 
nnable to cope with tlio innumerable details which had to be 
worked out before effect could be given to its provisions. In 
ordmr to bring the new bodies into existence, it was necessary 
to delimit areas, fix the number of members on the various bodies, 
adjust their finances, and disentangle and re-arrange a multitude 
of details. All this was remitted to three <\>inmissioners named 
and appointed under the Act. The mofiicnt the Act was passed 
the Commissioners got to work, and, as their arrangements were 
framed, legal effect was given to them by oi'ders in Council issued 
in terms of its provisions. 

We believe that the adoption of this course is the only way 
to avoid a delay which will prove mischievous in the extreme to 
the peace and interests of India. It is not delay in bringing 
into being the new organs of Gk>vemmeot that we fear. That 
of necessity is a task the details of which need time for their 
execution. Any attempt to burke those details will only end 
in further postponement. The delay, we fear, is in framing a 
meaeure which the Imperial Government can adopt for submis- 
aiou to Parliament, and in the passage of that measure into law. 
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The trust of India in Parliament is unimpaired, uid if onae the 
scheme of reforms is firmly outlined in statutory form, and Com- 
missicmexs are appointed to give effect to it, the people of India 
will not be found wanting in patience. Their energies will, we 
think, be devoted to aiding ti^ Government and CSommisstoners 
in workup out the details and carrying them into effect. 

We agree, therefore, in advising that the specific points to 
which our agreement relates, and the outlines of the scheme 
sketched in these proposals, be laid down in an Act of Parliameht : 
but that all questions, within those outlines relating to franchises, 
constitutions, x^owers, finances and such like details be remitted 
to not more than five Commissioner named under the Act, io 
be dealt with in India by the (\>nimissioners, in consultation 
with Governments and People, the arrangements of the Com> 
missioaers to be given the force of law by Orders in Council. 
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THE QUESTION OF AN UPPER HOUSE 

Zk tbe memorandum prefaced to the Joint Address it 
is suggested that the State legislature should consist of one 
Chamber only. No second Chamber was suggested, though 
I knew that a demand would be made for one to consist 
either of the largest land-holders, or of members elected by 
land-holders. The reason is that their hereditary pride 
revolts against the thought of seeking the suffrage of an 
electorate. The feelings of a, zamindar are those of Corio- 
lanus. But the effect of a landed Upper House will be to 
make the Assembly a House of lawyers and money-lenders. 
There will be constant collisions on the subject of taxation 
between the two Houses, and consequent deadlocks, as 
in Australia. The whole thing is too cumbersome for 
Provincial government. Besides, the land-holders, whose 
position gives them administrative experience, are badly 
needed in the Assembly. It will be, or should be, the 
dominant House ; and if they are to serve their country, 
and do justice to their order, they must come to face the 
ordeal of popular elections. But something can be done 
to ease the process. On the London County Council the 
door is opened to a most useful class of members by 
the following expedient. Two-thirds of the members are 
directly elected. These members then co-opt another 
third. Now, if this expedient were adopted, the older land- 
holdexe would put up the younger members of tl^eir order 

and support them at the direct election, in order to Mcure 
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seats for themselves by oo<optioxi. If induced to ta](B j^rt 
in elections, they will tend to become .better and more 
indulgent landlords. They will, moreover, be driven to 
educate their sons for political life. If once the land- 
holding class be given the motive and opportunity of taking 
part in active political life, they may well work the salva- 
tion of India in its progress towards responsible government. 
An excessive artificial protection of any class invariably 
leads to its enfeeblement and undoing. Muhammadans, 
as well as land>holders, will do to refiect on this truth. 

I understand that, at pxesefi^C, an agreement exists be- 
tween representative of the Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties to give 30 per cent, of the seats to the latter. If it 
is decided to give effect to this concordat, the following 
arrangement might be considered. Let us suppose that' 
forty out of the sixty members have been returned by 
proportional representation. If the voting were strictly 
on religious lines, the result might yield thirty- three Hindus 
and seven Muhammadans. There would then remain tlie 
twenty members to be co-opted. Of these thirteen might 
be co-opted by the Moslem members, and seven by the 
Hindu members, the total result thuvS yielding the artificial 
proportions in the legislature laid <lown in the agreement. 
But Indians will have made a long step towards responsible 
government when they can trust each other so far as to 
forego such arrangements. 



XIV 

EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

Isr order to sketch the constitution of the executive, it is 
necessary first of all to Ifeonsider the functions which the 
new Governments would have tt> discharge. 

These may be divided into two classes. 

I. — In the first place there are the administrative func- 
tions which may involve legislation from time to time. 
Education is an instance. In this connection it is important 
to note that, under the existing system, educational policy 
is embodied in executive resolutions and regulations. Under 
a system of responsible government, it will have to be 
embodied in Education Acts passed by the Assembly. A 
change of policy will involve a legislative amendment of the 
Education Act. 

II. — In the second place there a.re the legislative functions, 
those which involve making some change in the existing 
laws, which may or may not involve administrative action 
or change as well. Legislation on marriages between castes 
might or might not involve some change in the machinery 
of registration. 

As functions belonging to class I. involve exjjenditure, 
a fairly complete list of them can be framed by reference to 
the estimates of the existing Provinces, From these esti- 
mates I will endeavour to frame a schedule showing the 
functions which could be transferred from time to time to 

the State Governments, leaving a residuum, when the pro- 
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cess is completed, which will have to go to the Oovexiiinettt 
of India. 

Obviously the first powers to be transferred must be 
those the details of which have already been entrusted to the 
IHstrict and Municipal Boards. 

These* ate — 

I. 

Vernacular education. 

Medical relief. 

Rural sanitation. 

Veterinarj' aid. 

Roads, other than provincial tmnk roads. 

The above is tlic smallest group of functions which could 
be transferred to the new bodies. 1 now come to those 
which might be added, either at once, or severally from 
time to time, as the administrative record of the new Govern* 
ments may warrant. Nor is it necessar}' to transfer the 
same function to ever}' State; for their conditions will 
differ. As we saw in the case of the Police, parts of one 
function can be transferred, leaving the rest for 8ubsc<}ttent 
transfer. Certain forest areas, for instance, could be 
over, the Provincial Government reserving ctmtrol of 
rest. The following is a list of .such functions - 

II. 

Provincial trunk roads and bridges. 

Agriculture. 

CJo-opeiativc credit. 

Factories and industries. 

Registration of deeds. 

Local railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 
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dutfitAbla endowments. 

Eemine feliei 

edncatioii. 

Huz^f, we come to functions, which would only be 
tsaneleRed to a State when its Government and electorate 
had proved itself equal to the full burden of responsible 
goyemnient* 


III. 

Law and Justice. 

Ck>urt of Wards. 

Jails. 

Police (final control). 

Control of the district officers. 

When tLis final transfer had been made to all the States, 
the old Provincial Government w'ould vanish. Some or all 
of the following functifms w<»ul<l then revert to the direct 
control of the Government of India : — 

IV. 

Irrigation systems included in the areas of two or 
more States. 

Ecclesiastical affairs. 

Ajrchae<»logy. 

Belations with Principalities. 

Territorial and political pensions. 

Ports and pilotage. (In the Presidencies.) 

And possibly the Boards of Revenue. 



XV 

STRUCTURE OF THE EXECUTIVE 

The elected members having been returned, the Chief 
Commissioner would convene them and they would proceed 
to complete the Assembly by co-option. The Chief Com- 
missioner would then send for the member whom he judged 
to be most capable of commanding the majority o'f votes 
and entrust him as Premier with the task of forming a 
Government. Let us suppose that the functions entrusted 
to the new Government are those in the first list, together 
with the control of municipal government, provincial trunk 
roads and agriciilture. These hinctions would require the 
following iK>rtf olios 

Primary education. 

Ix>cal government. 

Agriculture. 

Public works. 

Finance. 

The Premier would select four colleagues from the 
Assembly, a.s8ign one of the.se portfolios to each of them, 
retaining the fifth for himself. And, if he were wise, he 
would do all this in friendly consultation with the Chief 
Commissioner. The Government having l>een constituted, 
they would meet the Assembly under the presidency of the 
Chief Commissioner. A speaker would be elected, and the 
Chief Commissioner would then withdraw. 

As the methods of resjjonsible government ar4 striuige 
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to eotmtry, it may be as well to explain one side of their 
working. Ministers, having been appointecl, discuss their 
business and come to decisions amongst themselves in 
Oal^et, a word which does not apjiear in the formal consti- 
tution. These executive decisions are then brought to the 
BSxecutive Council, a formal body of ministers over w'hich 
the Chief Commissioner would preside. The <k*cisions 
become operative when signed by ihc Chi<‘i Coinmi s toner. 
Provided they are legal, he sign them on the a<ivit;e 

of the ministers. But, before doing so, a constitutional 
<5o.vemor is at liberty to discuss them with his ministers. 
Besponsibility and the power of decision rest wdth ministers ; 
but they are only too glad to consider the advice of a 
Gh>verhor who stands aloof from all parties and has i^erhaps 
watched the workings of government under several Adminis- 
tratious. Having often been in contact wdth Governors 
and ministers in the self-governing Dominions, I can testify 
to the cordial relations which prevail between tlicm. Minis- 
ters often regard the Governor as their best friend and 
adviser. He, on the other hand, generally refers to “ 
ministers in a tone of affectionate enthusiasm. In the 
situation I am .sketching, responsible government in India 
would begin with an advantage which has l>een usually 
wanting in the Colonies. The Chief Commissioner would be 
an expert, with a thorough grasp of all the public affairs 
of his Provincial Bkite. His instructions would make it 
perfe€tl>'' clear that all control and all re.sponsibility in 
respect of functions transferred to ministers rested with 
them, and not with himself. His exj)erieneed advice would 
be at their tlisposal, and, just because they were free to 
reject it, they would be all the more willing to seek and 
to, consider it. His experience could influence them to tbe 
full. Responsibility w'ould rest with them. 

As the point was raised and gave serious trouble elsewhere. 
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it should be laid down that the Chiel CommiiBknMt mtiilfk 
not ratify any decision which the law offioena of JheevijQ* 
cial Qovemnieiit advise him to be contrary to law. 
wise he must sign, if, after hearing his advice, mmiftem 
axe unable to change their decision, unless he is prepared 
to dismiss them and find others to take their plaoe. He 
should be able to dissolve the Assembly only on two 
conditions : — 

(1) that he can find ministers who will take the reapc»iia« 

•bdity of advising a dissolution, and 

(2) on instructions from the Government of the Province. 

The policy of ministers at the opening of a session would, 

in accordance with the ordinary tradition, be announced ill 
the Chief Commissioner's speech. But the usual ooliven> 
tions should be dropped, and phraseology should be used 
such as would make it clear to the electorate that the 
decisions announced were those of their own ministers and 
not those of the Chief Commissioner, llq should appear 
merely as reporting the decisions of the ministers, like an 
impartial Chairman reporting the resolutions of a Committee* 

The Chief Commissioner, assisted by the Junior Com- 
missioner, would continue to discharge the duties at present 
associated with his office (f)ther than those transferred to 
tbfi ministry) as an oflScer of the Provincial Government. 
In that capacity he would control the district officers as at 
present. He would, thus, be well situated to act as a link 
and a buffer between the officers of the old Government and 
the new. He would be able to mitagate friction betweta 
the district officers and those of the ministry, just as them 
officers themselves have done in their capacity as Chaixmeik. 
of the District Boards and Municiixsliries. He would wdllil 
his ministry to succeed, and would use his authority 
his district officers to get them to smooth difficulties awi^*'* 
But those officers should be specifically divested ul W'' 
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for functioid^s transferred to the ministry. 
Xnbe diseniwxy which the electors will make, however slowly, 
theft ihc^t own- ministers are responsible for these things, 
jiHd timt it is through their members that they must seek 
relief > is the most important item in their education. For 
sake of the electors district officers must be warned to 
dedine spemhcally to touch grievances which come within 
the Jurisdiction of the State ministers. 

It may be useful to trace the manner in which the first 
nedmstty would assume its functions. Ministers would not 
take over their functions, until they had organized depart* 
naente for the purpose. Aided by the Chief Oomfnissioner, 
each minister would select a head of his department from 
the nmks of existing officials. Aided by that officer he 
would c^tain the necc^saiy subordinates from existing 
43adre8, and so organize liis department. When ready to do 
sd he would notify the Provincial Government that he was 
prepaied to assume control of the functions assigned to him. 
To take one example, the hiducational Department would 
then transfer the whole control of primary education to 
the llanister of Education and to his new Department, 
huilif up from materials recruited in the old one. 

Transfer of Offioers, 

Xu the Joint Address it is proposed that the transfer of 
officers from the Provincial sta 0 s to those of the States 
shotiM be arranged by ministers with the assistance of the 
OhMf Commissioner. In the event of any final difference 
oi opiniou, the last word is t 6 be with a permanent CSvil 
Service Commission. The success or failure of the experi* 
meat will, I believe, largely depend upon the ability of the 
ministers to secure as the permanent heads of their 
dhpaftaaents the ablest members of the existing Services. 
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Decisions must rest with responsible minidters^ but it is 
thus, and thus only, that ministers will have before them the 
best technical advice upon which to decide.. 

The estrangement developed of late years between 
educated Indians and members of the Service is deplorable, 
like all such estrangements, it is largely due to ignorance 
of each other, and to want of any regular sphere of work 
common to both. It is safe to say that two classes of men 
never work toother without coming to think better of each 
other. The Transvaal Civil Servant was the target of 
almost as much criticism and abuse as members of the 
I.C.S. are here. One Boer leader just before assuming 
office as a Minister, said in a public speech, that, of all the 
plagues from which the Transvaal had suffered, the plague 
of experts was perhaps the worst. Yet soon after he 
assumed office he confirmed the position of nearly if not 
quite all the British Heads of Departments under him. 
Most of them still retain those position|^ and speak of 
him in terms of the highest praise as a pobtical chief. 
With the new ministers this was the rule, not the exception, 
and the reason was simple. They felt their own want of 
experience in technical matters. They wanted to succeed, 
and so like sensible men they put their prejudices in their 
pockets, and kept the men who knew the technical details. 
And before these men had worked together many weeks 
the mutual prejudice began to evaporate, and made room 
for mutual confidence and respect. 

British officials, it may be said, will not serve under 
Indian Ministers. I can only say that several of them, and 
those not the least able I have met, have assured me that 
this would not b^ so. They have before their eyes the 
position in which British officials have served from the first 
under Egyptian Ministers. As one of my friends an the 
Service said, it would be a great adventure to him to throw 
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^ »nd knowledge into tke task of mskiiig v^pon- 

iiikle govemment a reality in India. Anyone, he added, 
eonld adnunister the village on lines worked out by men 
like Monro, Elphinstone and Colvin. It is easy enough to 
oontinue the methods which they evolved and applied. To 
their successor of the present day is presented a new end 
far more delicate problem, and one calling for qualities 
higher than those demanded by the simpler conditions of 
the past. 

And while we are on this point let me notice that the one 
real objection brought by Nationalists against this scheme 
is that the I.O.S. will thwart the work of the State ministries, 
with the deliberate intention of bringing them to naught, 
and so* seeming to prove their incompetence. Those who 
use this argument fail to see that it is fatal to any scheme of 
reforms. If the assumption they make is correct there is 
nothing before In^ia but revolution. Believe me, it is not 
correct. The clprges you bring against British officials 
here, should really be directed against us, the people of 
England. It is we who have failed since 1858 to revise 
instnictions which have long been obsolete. The members 
of the Service now have their instructions, and will be found 
loyal to their spirit as well as their letter. I venture to 
predict that as they realize the nature of the new enterprise 
before them, they will come to glory in its pursuit. There 
are many unofficial Europeans, w’ho would feel more hopeful 
of this adventure, if their imaginations allowed them to 
depict the first Indian Ministers selecting as their permanent 
asristants, able members of the I.C.S. and of the collateral 
Services. 



XVI 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS 

Wk may now consider the manner in which the legiiSlfc* 
tive pow-ers of the States are to be defined. They emmet, 
like the executive powers, be scheduled at present, fe 
framing a federal constitutiou greatest difficulty to 
be faced is usually that of drawing the line between the 
legislative jiowers tovbe exercised by the Provincial Govern- 
ments on the one hand, and by the National Govemineht 
on the other hand. The only true guide is exxterience, and 
the best way in which to evoke and crystallise that expen^ 
ence is the device of enabling legislation, promoted by the 
provincial authority, and ]>as8ed‘ into law by the oentmi 
authority. It was thus that the powers of the great 
municipal cor^mrations of England were built up in the 
nineteenth cefitury.’ Cities, like Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Birmhigham had corporations based upon Charters granted 
centuries ago. In the first decade of the nineteenth centdry 
the iutTodnetion of steam power and the factory system 
caused an unprecedented growth in their populations, and 
created all sorts of needs which were not foreseen when 
the original Charters were granted. Such cities, for nah 
stance, required to be drained in accordance with modeUrt 
sanitary science. This involved an interference wiihr 
private rights and a power to raise loans, which was 
within Ihe existing powers of the Town Council. In oltdet. 
to obtain these powers, the Council would present a petitKoil, 
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in tlM» form of a private Bill’* lu tlie cloi^' 
iiil wens dei&ned all the iieoea^ry powcra^of expeopm- 

makin g bye-laws and of raising loan^- iSueh BiBs^ 
.al^ pWfWung their first and second readings, as a ttiatter 
were then referred to a Standing Oommittee 
appointed to deal with all measures of this class. The 
Obrpdration was represented before the Committee by 
oOimsei. Opponents of the measure would appear in the 
same way.'' Government departments would also be re pre- 
sented. Evidence would be beard for and against the Bill 
as a whole, and also with reference to its various provisions. 
The Goxamittee would then report whether the Bill ought to 
be passed, and, if so, with what amendment of its original 
tetms. ' In practice the Committee’s report .was practically 
decisive and was accepted by Parliament. In tlus way the 
' Oerporations obtained enabling legislation based on an 
experience of their actual needs and ada]>ted thereto by an 
accurate and searching inquiry into the subject-matter to 
: whioh each measure related. 

^Rien came the period when the multifarious results of 
eueh legiidation all over the country were reviewed by the- 
liOcal Gkivemment Board, and consolidated into one Muni- 
d,pai Corporations Bill, which, when passed by Parliament, 
aj^llied to alt the great Corporations alike. 

The powers, and esj)ecially the legislatiw powers appro- 
priate to States, might well be worked out by some such 
process. And in doing so India might loose the heaviest 
Isttexs in which she has bound herself. 

^ X have often heard It said that, before Indians ask for 
. polilioal powers, they ought first to devote themselves to 
the task of social reform. If Englishmen will think of the 
reforms effected in their own country, they will lealire 
how tmlair and impossible a condition this is. What great 
has ever been effected in England w^out 
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legislative actiozi ? How could the employment ol wonmn 
and children in industries and mines, the status of married 
women, or the sale of liquor, have been mformed without 
the enactment of a new law ? * 

In India the need for social reform largely arises from 
customs which have been crystallized by decisions in the 
courts, under the rigid legal system w'hich we ourselves 
introduced from the West. The possibility of improving 
custom by custom has been checked in the process. But 
the necessary corrective, a legislature which could alter the 
binding effect of legal decisions, has been largely wanting 
in India. Before the Government will consent to alter the 
social law bv statute, the reformer has been asked to con- 
vince the Government that he is backed by “ an over- 
whelming demand ” of public opinion. At present the 
means of showing that such a demand exists are wanting. 
On the other hand, the forces of reaction have every oppor- 
tunity of convincing the Government that a change in the 
law will be followed by serious trouble. A desire to avoid 
trouble has become a dominant motive of Government in 
India. The social results are deplorable. In the Transvaal 
the marriage of a negro with a European woman, that is to 
-say, between two castes, is contrary to law. In England 
I have often heard South Africa branded as the one country 
beneath the British flag in which marriage between any two 
sections of British subjects was forbidden. What was my 
surprise then, on coming to India, to find that under the law 
of that country no legal marriage between members of two 
different castes could l>e solemnized I 

On glancing through the records of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council for the year 1912, I came across a Bill moved 
by Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu to allow civil marriage between 
members of different castes. The Bill, it seems, came to 
no more than this, that people might avail themselves of 
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the Special Marria^ Act of 1872 (which seems to pxoviiie 
for ci vil marriage) without Jvrst declaring ** that they yrofess 
’fio hnown religion in India.*'* With one exception, the 
debate was conducted exclusively by Indian members. 
That exception was the Home Member, who bluntly an- 
nounced that, until the mover could show that there was 
an overwhelming preiK>nderanc/e of opinion in favour of 
the change, fi-overnment would oppose his measure. Mr. 
Gokhale j deeded in vain that the Bill might be allowed to 
go to a Select Committee n|>on which ^>fljcial members 
were ku the uiajority. The mover, after replying, was 
supported by ten other members.* 

With the niajoriiy against him, the whrde corps of 
British oibciah were ordered by the Governur-CTeneral and 
his Council to march into the lobby and v<>te the measure 
down. So far h.s the British Government was concerned it 
might not even jiass to be consider<*«l l;>y a Select Committee 
t^efoie it wa.s rejected. 

I^et Engli.shnit‘n ask themselves what great stK-ial reform 
could liave passed in their own country, subject to the <‘on- 
dition that its promoters must, in some umlefined way, 
show an overwhelming maj<*rity iii favour of the measure 
before the Government would jxirmit it to j»ass. Some 
reason might he found for requiring an overwhelming 
majority in the. case of a reform like the total j»rohibitif>n 
of liquor, which means depriving indivitluals of a freedom 

* Theii" uamos fJos»ervo to l>e recorded : — 

Ttio fJon’blc Ilrtja of I>igfiiapatia. 

Mr. Sinha. 

,, „ Haque. 

,, ,, Gokhale. 

,, „ Madholkar. 

„ „ Madge. 

,, „ Dadabhoy. 

,, ,, Jinnah. 

,, „ Bhurgri. 

,, Sir V. T>. Thackersay. 
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they already poesess. But the case in questton is one 
exactly opjjosite to this. As things are, two memlsers of 
one religion, if belonging to two different castes, of whicln 
there are thousands, cannot c^^ntract a legal marriage 
without a formal and public renunciation of their xeHgiofi. 
It is not enough for Government that their religious organiza- 
tions have ample powers of excommunication. A couple 
effecting such a marriage wo\ild, as a matter of eourse, i>e 
outcasted, Just as divorced Catholics upon remarriage 
might l>e excommunicated by their church. In India, 
such |>ersons must themselves formally renounce their 
belief in their own religion before the State will extend to 
them the rights of civil marriage. A more ftagrant inter- 
ference with the liberty of conscience it is difficult to con- 
coive. But Government will not |:>errait its removal until 
it can be shown that “an overwhelming** preponderance 
of public f»j>inion is in favour of the change. An over- 
whelming majority of Hindus must be shown to liave con- 
sented, before two of them may contract a civil marriag«5 
•without first renouncing their religion. What busineiss has 
Government to enforce the tmlinances of tlie church against 
the enjoyment of civil rights ? It is for n religion to enforce 
its o’wn ordinances by its own sanc tiojis. which in India are 
of the most powerful kind. And. as I have said already, 
no means are given to the refomier for testing public 
opinion. 

The attitude of Government in India on these subjects 
confronts social reformers with obstacles which are heart- 
breaking. Tlieir feelings may be Judged by the following 
extract from an article by Mr. H. U. Divatia, M.A., LL.B., 
in the Bombay Political Reformer : — 

While it most be said to the credit of the British administrators 
of India in the ’sixties and ’eighties of the last century that they 
were sincere and eager to help the educated minority in iheAx 
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to be f«ee ftom what they believed to he iu)|« 0 tided 
#0fQilltl iildl'fteligSotw ttunomele by permissive legislatum, the seme 
mtmat bb seld of latter-day administrators who have betrayed 
tm tdtfeer want of sympathy with the ideals of educated India and 
lusva shown themaelviMi very reluctant to yield to the demands 
0f sd w o a t ed Ih^dians for further permit ve measures, with the 
growth snd change of public opinion. Witness, for example, 
potitum of the Government towards the Minor Girl<4 Protec- 
tion of the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Badabhoy. With the growth 
of ednoatiem and progressive ideals in the country, the demand 
of sooia! reformers for fiermissiv'c legislative measures is bound to 
be ncmxe frequent and insistent, and the Government would ecr- 
taihly be ill-advised if its dislike towards the aspirations of 
educated India were allowed to come in the way of social reform 
legislation, about the ncoossity of which the intelligent classes 
of the pcmple themselves are the best judges. There are inany 
rules of the Hindu l^w in the domain of marriage, inheritance, 
joint family, stridhan, guardianship, maintenance, etc., which are 
found to be antiquated and unsuitable to the present stage of 
Hindu society, and it is by means of 8tate interference only that 
mfonns in this direction can he achieved. The demand must, 
indeed, tsome from the educated classes, but tlie Govemnient 
aiiQdld not adopt an indiderent attitude and bar the way of social 
{MPOgress. Some of the other demands for legislation on social 
lelorm questiems are as follows: — (1) PVee and compulsory 
primary education as preparing, among other things, a ground 
lor the promotion and spread of social reform schemes { (2) 
legislaiiQHn. for the protection of minor g^rls. A Hindu Marriage 
Act declaring the marriages between the different castes and 
sttb-oastes of Hindus, permissible and legal ; (3) raising the age 
of cemsent U> 14 or, if ijossible, to 16 years. This Ust is not 
eidbaustive, but it represents some of the principal and pressing 
protdems of the day, and it is hoped that Government will boldly 
eviCCNizage a policy of social progress and give effect to the 
4Miikadaie voice of educated India. 

Qowmmjoont is not really standing apart from the stm^g^ 
iNttween oonservatism and reform in India. As things are, 
dead weight of governmental inaction is left to rest 
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in the scale of conservatism against reform. In pradioe 
Government can only cease from this negative intervention 
by creating Indian elei'torates, and leaving their repre- 
sentatives to assume the burden of social reform ; and 
this, I suggest, can be done in the most cautious way 
possible. 

A Nationalist leader asked me how the matter would 
work out under the proposals I am now making. And he 
pointed his question by suggesting an instance. There art*, 
as lie told me, a number of entlownients left for specific 
purposes connected with temples. But no niachiner\ 
exists for ascertaining whether the funtls are actually applied 
to the purposes intended by the original donor. . P'nder 
these circumstances, I suggested, the tfdonner would 
inaugurate a movement in favour of ap}>lication by hi« 
State Go\^emment for powers to deal with the matter. A 
motion would be moved in the Assembly in favour of apply- 
ing for such powers, and there the whole question w'ould be 
publicly ventilated. If and when the motion was carried, 
ministers would then frame a jietition to the Provincial 
Government in the form of an enabling Bill, defining the 
limits writHin which the Assembly might legislate on the 
subject. The Bill would come before the IVovincial legisla- 
ture, where the subject would again l>e discuased, and the 
Bill might then be referred t*» ^ Committee. The State 
Government would appear before the Committee by counsel. 
So would the trustees of the endowments, and any other 
parties concerned to support or oppose the measure. Evi- 
dence would be taken on questions of fact, and, in the 
process, the whole subject would be elucidated from top to 
bottom. The Committee would then report, giving their 
opinion whether the Bill should be passed ; if so, with what 
amendments ; and whether the other States of the Provinoe 
idiould be allowed to adopt its provisions. Upon this report 
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tlitt I*irovincial Goveniroent would act within their discre- 
tk>n, with the fullest possible information before them. 
The EiU would be negatived, or passed with or without 
^kxriiN^iuent. But, if passed, the enabling Act would define 
with precision the linate within which the State Assembly 
could legislate on the subject. It w ould then be the business 
of the courts to decide whether any measure passed by the 
Assembly, and anv action taken thereunder by nunisters, 
came within the iKiwers defined by the Act. But the 
enabling Act itself would effect no change in the social 
law. The aetual change would l>e effected by sulisequent 
legishition pas.s<‘d by the Assembly, a representative body, 
within the limits of the powers provided by the enabling 
Act. 

IjBt us now take the more serious case instanced above, 
that of the marriage law. Supfiose that a State applied for 
powers to legislate on the subject, opponents of the measure 
might argue that the law of marriage ivas not a provincial 
but a national question, and ought to be reserved to the 
Indian legislature. They could point with force to the 
<^nfasion which has arisen in America, by reason of the fact 
that the law of marriage was left, under the constitution, 
to the States. Counsel in charge of the enabling Bill might 
reply that, under the American constitution. Congress is 
forbidden tc> touch the subject. It has no overriding power 
of legislation -whereby to harmonize the marriage laws of the 
forty-eight States. In India it is not proposed to deprive the 
central legislature of power to deal with the subject. Such 
powers might therefore well be conceded to the States, so 
that each might be free to liberalize the law within its own 
juriadiction. Later on, when public opinion had expressed 
itself through the acnon of various Assemblies, the Central 
Government wouhl l>e free to review the sitoation, and intro> 
ditoe a statute liMrmoniztng marriage law for the whole of 
Bliitieh India. 
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With these arguments before it, the Provincial Govern- 
ment, which is but a branch of the Government of India, 
and uikI* r its orders, would be able to decide whether the 
powers sought were such as a State Government eoukl 
properly exercise, or whether they ought to be reserved 
absolutely to the Indian legislature. 

By the use of this method, State Governments couhl alrc 
be encouraged to devise and suggest new sources of xeveiiuc 
for themselves. Ministers might think that revenue could 
be raised by a stamp on patent medicines sold within their 
jurisdiction, and submit the pro|H»sal to the Assembly. 
That body, hav'ing approved of tlie principle, would 
inslnict the ministry to apply for enal>Uijg powers to 
the Government t>i tJie Province. The ministry wtjuM 
then frame an enabling Bill for submisirion to that 
Government, '.vhich would, of coui>e, be fully inforruecl 
as to the views of the (iovernment of India. The 
arguments of the ministry ami of the interests affected 
would be heard, and the enabling Bill would eithei be 
rejected, or pas.sed W'itli or without airuMidments. But if 
passed, it would constitute; a jiermanent addition to the 
powers oh the State. Within those powers, as defined by 
the Provincial Act. the ininistrv* would proceed t-o frame a 
taxing measure of their own, which, when paaseil by the 
Assembly, would come into law. If the results, when 
tested by experience, prove<l satisfactory, the powers of 
the enabling Act might then la* extended t<i all the olheis, 
to be exercised or not. as inigiit be. determined by their 
own discretion. 

Thus, in the course of years, by the fullest public inquiry 
and by actual experiment, the powers, which a State needs 
and is capable of exercising, would be worked out. When- 
ever the time arrived for summoning a convention to frame 
a con.stitution, under which the Government of India would 
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ol %ithA\BLiA govemment they will iind an ample supijly on the 
apot. Bht soniething ought also to be done to provide 
memfbero ol the Indian Civil Service with the experience 
which their present i>oeition denies them. Tlie Imperial 
Oovexnxnent mi^t with advantage arrange that, in future, 
the ^Private Secretaries of Colonial Governors should be 
seconded from the junior ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Such men would return to India with ideals other than 
those which their present training provides. It is not less 
important that in future Colonial Governors should l>c 
drawn from the senior meml)ers of the Indian Civil Service. 
They would thus get an actual exjjerience of the working 
of responsible government, and could then be drafted back 
to act as the Chief Commissioners of States in India. The 
self-governing Colonics would, I believe, if projierly ap- 
proached on the subject, welcome the chance of offering 
themselves as a training-ground for those who are to su jierin- 
tend the extension to India of the system under which they 
have thrived. The arrangement would help to create a new 
and better understanding between the different i>art« of 
the Commonwealth, 

¥ 

In considering the reform of the Legislative Councils 
of the old Provinces, it is w'cll t-o hohl in mind that, under 
the system projiosed, they would be organs of government 
which are vani.shing quantities. The present Governments 
of the Prov^inces will continue to exist only us trustees of 
residuary iwwers to be handed over as rapidly as possible 
to the elective Governments of the States, or, finally, to the 
Government of India, when it becomes answerable to an 
Indian electorate. It would exist to maintain order in the 
period of transition, and whenever the States are ready to 
assume that basitr function, it would vanish. In the mean- 
time it cannot l>e U>o clear that, in the discharge of its 
tempomry functions, the Govemment of the Province is 
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responsible to the Secretary of State, and has all the powers 
necessary for discharging the duties laid u})ou it. But in 
doing so it should be exposed as strongly as possible to the 
influence of Indian opinion. In all its executive acts, and 
in any legislation which it may find it necessary to pass,* it 
should be exposed to the fullest criticisms of an Indian 
Assembly. In order to meet these conditions, the Govemor- 
in-Council should legislate by ordinance. But tlie draft 
of every ordinance, and the estimates in draft, should come 
before a Provincial Council ctunjosed mainly of delegations 
from' the States, together with some non-official members 
appointed by (rovemment. The official voters would dis- 
appear from the Council altogether. The Govein meat would 
be represented in debate by the members of the Executive 
Council and their alternates. Seven or eight spokesmen 
are amply sufficient for the conduett of debate. But the 
officials should not vote. The Council should be free to 
discu-ss and pass any recommendations it chose, whether 
on matters of princi})lc or detail. Tiie final action of Govern- 
ment, whether in legislation or in the allocation of public 
funds, would only be taken in the light of such recommenda- 
tions ; bfit the j)ower of final decision would rest with the 
Government. The enabling Bills of the St ates, for instance, 
would all come before the Council ; but Government wouhl 
nominate a majority on the Committee t^» wliich such Bills 
were referred, leaving the Council to elect the minority. 
The Oiuncil formed of delegations from the State As.se rrhli( 8 
would constitute an important link between their Covern- 
ments and that <,»f the Province, until it had disapj^ieared. 


The Treatment of Friction 

Whatever powers are conceded from time to time to 
State Governments, I would strongly urge that they should 
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coi|M» to be rcsponaible to an Indian ParUament ’4iid 
electorate, that convention would have before it ample 
materials for determining what powers should finally 
vest in the State Governments, as distinguished from 
t.Kfwm which would havtt to \ **. reserved to the Parliament 
of Indi^.. 



XVII 


CO-RELATION OF PROVINCIAL AND STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

The character and working of the new system propcMjed 
has now been outlined with sufficient clearness to enable 
us to consider what changes should also be . made in the 
structure of the existing Governments of the Provibces. 

I take it, as a matter of course, that half the Executive 
Councils would be Indian. But these liirlians, I would 
urge, should be promoted officials. The popular leaders 
will all be wanted for the State ministries, and the great 
corps of Indian oHicials should be encouraged by having 
these p<:»st8 ojiened to them. In the terms of their appoint- 
ment, 1 would make it emphatically clear that the Indian 
members of Council hold office on exactly the same tenure 
as their colleagues, and arc, like them, responsible to the 
Secretary of State. Each Member of G.>un<'i!, moreover, 
should have an alternate to take his place automatically in 
case of ilhiess or absence. 

The Governor, I suggest, should, if possible, be a man 
who has served as Governor of a self-governing Colony. 
One of the greatest difficulties to be faced in the transition 
sta^ is the absence of knowledge which exists amongst all 
classes in India of the meaning and practice of responsible 
government. It is vital that the heads of the old Provinces, 
who will largely control the transition, should bring such 

experience from outside. Of experience in the techm^u® 

U8 
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be eo&oeded ouiright, subject to the power of veto on legisla- 
tion, which, in the transition stage, should be exercised by 
the Provincial Government, not by the Chief Commissioner. 
The latter should be j>rote<‘ted, as far as y>os8ible, from 
occasions for friction with ministers. The Prov^incial State 
Governments will be kej»t within their st-atiitorj' powers by 
the action of the c<»urts, whi<*h w'ould be romj^etent to dec*ide 
whether any legislative provision or executive action w'as 
intm c/rcj?. 

Friction there will be under this or any other scheme. 
There iS serious friction at present between the Ofticial and 
elective members of the Legislative Councils. Under some 
of the schemes proposed the fri< tion w'ould be such as would 
ccrtaMly burst into flames. The scheme projx>sed in the 
Joint Address aims at dev'clopiiig a feeling of resJ>onsibility 
in electorates by making ministers and asstniiblies directly 
answerable to them for <lefinite duties, and that this responsi- 
bility may Ins clear, as well as to reduce friction, it is pro- 
{loaed that the electorates should have separate tiflicers and 
revenues of their own. But even so the .separation will .still 
be imperfect. Government is bne. and all its functii*ns arc 
intercimnected ; though to wvy that they cannot be separ- 
ated enough for the purynme of delegation t-o different 
authorities is <*ontrarv to facts before our ej'es. 

I^et us take an example winch .hn.s often ht‘en raised in 
the cmirse of the last few weeks. The Police controlled 
by the Provincial Government are convinced that sedition 
is being taught in a school controlled by the State ministry. 
They aek ministers t<» take such action as is taken at present. 
Ministers refuse, and a deadlock occurs. 

In passing, let us notice that exactly the same position 
can arise, if District and Municipal Boanls are given real 
coutml over schools. Hut leaving that aside, it is not 
difficult to suggest jiruvisions whereby diflicrilties of this 
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kind can be overoonxe. It might be provided, for instaaoe, 
that all such matters should be raised in the first instance 
with the ministry', by the department, and not by the 
Govemor-in-CounciL If the ministry and department 
cannot agree, then let the case be remitted to a joint session 
of Executive Councillors and Ministers in equal numbers, 
sitting together as a board of conciliation, imder the chair^ 
manship of the Governor, who should not vote or take sides 
unless called upon to do so as umpire. If the joint meeting 
fail to agree to an order, then let an order be matle by the 
Governor. The sovereign specific for friction is to have 
some machinery for settling questions. Open questions 
axe open sores. 



XVIII 

FINANCE AND CONTROL 

As a scheme for developing responsible government, its 
success fer failure would, 1 believe, largely depend upon the 
procedure whereby the transfer of fresh powers and revenues 
to the State. Governments is to be effected. To start with, 
the Sthtes must have their full share of the revenues, that 
is to say, a share equivalent what has been spent on the 
functions assigned them in past years, and this share must 
grow with the general growth of the I’rovincial revenues. 
But the basic facts of Irxiian finance are these. For the 
last century’ the British Crovernment lias steadily reduced 
the proportion of unearned increment from land due to the 
public treasury. Hence the failure of that Government to 
break down iiliieracy in India. Crores and crores of rujjees 
are necessary for that purpose, but they can only lie raised 
by governments res][>onsible to the }ieople themselves. It is 
in facing that bunlen of self-taxation, and by no other 
means, that the jjeopJe of India wdll achieve responsible 
government. The newspaper SattJiwa^fU raises its hands in 
horror at the proposal ; — “ This plan of leaving to Pro- 
vincial (State) Governments certain sjH'citic f>owers of taxa- 
tion wt>uld make such Governments unpopular.” ^ This is 
perfectly true, and many Governments will perish in the 
pro<»as, until at length the electi* rates have learned that no 
miiiistem can xemain responsible to them for discharging 

* See h»ue of November 22ncL 
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their orders except in so far as they make themselves respon- 
sible to ministers for discharging the cost. Kesponsibility 
is always two-edged. The whole virtue of the system is 
that it brings home the elementary lesson that men can 
only reap as they have sf)wn ; and that way lies the making 
of men. The pace at which India will travel towards the 
final goal will mainly depend upon how soon this difficult 
lesson of self-taxation is learned. 

Hence the importance of periodic settlements of standing 
revenues. The States must be given an ample share of 
revenue at the outset. But if the question of increasing 
that share is left open from year to ytMir, it is human nature 
that ministers should direct all their energies to obtaining 
more funds from the Provincial Government, /or the 
extension of their services, instead of facing the unpopular 
expedient of fresh taxation. The energies of the new bodies 
will be spent in a chronic squabble with the old. The only 
remedy is for Parliament, or its agent the Secretary of 
State, to settle the matter on the advice of Commissioners 
reporting direct to itself for a {)erif»d of years, revising the 
settlement by the same method at the end of that i)eriod. 
It is not fair to leave the onus on the Government India 
and its Provincial Governments. In <lividing the r<! venues 
between themselves and the ]>opular Governments they can- 
not escape the charge of loading the dice. But if every seven 
years the settlement is revised by an impartial authority 
reporting direct to the Secretary of State, Governments «.>f 
each tyjie will then know what they have to K^jend, and each 
will realize that fresh taxation must be faced, if it wishes 
to increase its programme. I say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that neither this nor any other Govermneiit in 
Lidia will break down illiteracy which will not face ftftsh 
taxation. 
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Smtctious. 

The finances of the Stat*‘ GovernineT»t siumid J>e subject 
to audit by an ofHcer ajipointed by the IVovincial Govern- 
ment, whose re.jwrts should he. published. On questions 
of extravagance or of cxjxuiditure matle without ]>roper 
authority, the audifor would rej>ort U> the committee of 
public account.^ appointed bv the Ass^onbly . Tic* auditor 
should have full pt>wer« of holdiuji aii impiirA. wherever he 
sees trace.^ of ct>rrup(ion. The Provin<'ial Government 
might have power to bring delinquents to trial in default of 
action taken by the ministry. Tin^ iudib'f would Jtiavc 
pow*^er<*<.o disallow ivv|K‘iiditure whicii uUra rirrs : but a 

pow'erof remitting a surcharge slc.uiUl vest in the Provincial 
Gc^verninent, 

The borr<»wiiig of inone} would t>£ course retpiio the 
sanction of the Provincial Gtivernment . but otherwise 1 
would urge that all sanctions in detail ‘should be avoided. 
The riei’cssity of obtaining sanctions in detail is a lertain 
cause of friction. Let the new authorities be given a 
jierfectly free luind. w it Inn the j»owers conferred u|sin then*, 
if only that the respon.Mbility which ic.st.s upui t hem may 
be perfectly clear to their electors. For details, let Govern- 
ment rely on tla influence i>f the t ^hief < V>nimis.sionej w itli 
his ministers. Let the one cheok be a power of total sus- 
]»ension, in case.s where a State G«.»vernjneni has clearly and 
absolutely faihal in the duties impo.sed on them. If a 
Government s(' mi.suses the powers w'itJi which it is charged 
as to produce distirder. the Government, upon which rests 
the final duty of maintaining t»r<lcr, must have a jM>wer 
of susjiending the tlelinquent authority and c»l acting in its 
place. But in .such case.s the Ghief (Aimmissioner should 
always change plas'cs with one in another State. Uc 
should never be e?cjx)sed to the charge of aiming at personal 
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rule. Summary suspension would of cotirse require the 
sanction of the Government of India, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Secretary of State, and would only take place in 
the event of public disorder due to the action of the State 
Government. 

It should be 8ettl€>d, I suggest, at the outset, that, after 
seven years’ trial of the system, a Commission should l'»e 
appointed by the Secretary of State to examine its results. 
The Commission should include men who had served as 
Governors of self-governing Colonic,^ and of Ch*own colonies. 
The Commissioners should be asked to examine the record 
of each State, and advise whether further powers should Iw 
transferred to it, and, if so, w’hat those jHjwers should be. 
In the case of any State which had iitterly failed in its task, 
it would be open to the Commission to advise a reduction 
of powers, or else total susjension. Iles|ionsible govem- 
*ment will progress far more quickly if ailmimstraiions 
saturated with corruptK)H, or })aralysed by inertia, are 
suspended, as thcwe of Native States have been under similar 
circumstances. The old Government would then step in, 
to purify and reinvigorate the administration, until condi- 
tions seemed ripe ff>r a further essay ijx lesjwmsible govern- 
ment. But, except in the case of public disorder, such 
suspension should only take place on the recommendation 
of such a Commission as that suggested above. 

I believe this jjow'er of suspension, if made a reality, will 
do more than anj'thing to accelerate progress towards 
responsible g<»vemment, l>ecau£e it wdli enib<.>1den Parba- 
ment and Secretaries of State t<» insist a free cxi'ension 
of further ptiwers to States which a ^isowing a real ca}*<ic;ity 
for self-government. The ino.s? paralysing infiuence in 
India at present is the eonsi^ious weakness of GovemxrJM^nt. 
It is taken as an a;^iom that no forward step can everr be 
retraced. The inevitable result is that Govemment aluHziks 
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tfcoKI may forward step, or deliberates so long that the step 
is obsolete when taken. These timid advances, moreover, 
aHord too little scope for latitude in the various proviiKoes 
of this diverro country. The reforms suggested are too 
rigid and too uniform for the multifarious conditions. The 
secret of rapid progress is, wherever a community shows 
capacity for progress, to enable it to move forward as quickly 
as it can. To do this Government must make experiments, 
and proceed by trial ; but it is useless to talk of experiments, 
unlem you are prepared to retreat where failure is ascer- 
tained, hs well as to advance where success is proved. There 
would be more than twenty States in India. It is greatly 
to be'ho|ied that at the end of seven years a marked addition 
could be inade to the powers of many of them. No general 
unrest would be caused by suspending an egregious failure 
which was casting discredit on all the rest. And each of 
these Governments would always have fresh prizes before it 
to be gained, until the final reward of complete responsible 
government had been reached. The principle’* of specific* 
delegation gives all the elasticity, which is wanting in the 
various schemes so far suggested. 

The powers of the States would thus be built up in two 
separate wrays. The known executive functions of Provinc-ial 
Governments would be scheduled. To liegin w'ith, an 
instalment of those powders would be entrusted to {States, and 
every seven j'eais the question of transferring further jowers 
would be deliberately considered in the light of the record 
achieved by each electoral authority. 

Side by side with this periodic transfer would go on a 
oontanuous transfer of new legislative powders, sought, as the 
need might be felt, by the States from the old Provincial 
Governments, acting as the agents of the Government of 
India. The limits of those |»ow'ers would all be defined 
With accuracy in the terms of enabling Acts. Prom time to 
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time the Government of India would review theee local 
Acte, and generalise their contents into laws applying to all 
the States, the general A<*.ts repealing and taking the place 
of local Acts In this manner woukl be gradually built 
up the constitution of a self-governing India, on the one 
solid foundation of experience. 



XIX 

CONCLUSION 

In octficluHion, I desire to affirm onee niore the conviction 
which underlies the whole of these detailed suggestions. 
The backw'ard and defective state of education in India 
is a reproadh to the British Administration which must be 
wiped out. An improvement and extension of teaching in 
all its branches is a vital necessity. But that of itself will 
not avail to prepare Indians for the task of responsible 
government. On the contrary, it wiU prove to be a dan^r 
and positive mischief, unless accompanied by a definite 
instalment of political responsibility. It is in the workshop 
of actual experience alone that electorates wrill acquire 
the art of self-government, however highly educated they 
may be. 

There must, I urge, be a devolution of definite iK>vs'er8 on 
electorates. The officers of Government must give every 
possible help and advice to the new authorities, for which 
those authorities may ask. They must act as their foster- 
mothers, not as their step-mothers. ' But if the new authori- 
ties are to learn the art of responsible government, they 
most be free from control from above. Not otherwise 
will they learn to feel themselves responsible to the eleotor- 
ati» below. Nor will the electorates themselves learn that 
the remedy for their sufferings rests in their own hands. 
Sobering there will be, and it is only by suffering, self- 
injUtSlhd and perhaps long endured, that a people will learn 
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the faculty of self-help, and genuine electorates be brought 
into being. The control to which the District Boards have 
been subject has, in my judgment, almost desitoyed the 
benefit of the experiment inaugurated by Lord Ripon. 

I am proud to think that England has conferred* im- 
measurable good on India by creating order and showing 
Indians what orderly government means. But this having 
been done, I do not believe the system can now' be continued 
as it is, without positive damage to the character <>f the 
people. The burden of trusteeship must be transferred, 
piece by piece, from the shoulders of Englishmen to those 
of Indians in some sort able to l)ear it. Their .strength and 
numbers must be developed. But tiiat can only be done 
by the exercise cd actual res}.)orusibil)ty steadily increased, 
as they can beat it. It cannot done by any sys^m 
of school teaching, though .HUf b teacliiikg is an essential 
concomitant of the })rocess. 

The goal now set by the recent aiuumncement of the 
Secretary of State will only be reached through trouble. 
Yet troublous us the times before ns may be, we have at 
last reached that stage of our work in jfndia which is truly 
consonant with our own t raditions. In the past our work 
has been that which other great. Einjiire.s liave accomplished. 
We may well l.>e glad to feel tliat in our generation has 
begun the work of lemodelling the (Toverninent of India 
on those principles which all free nations have borrowed 
fr<un England, and wdneh im-st of them have now combined 
to defend at immeasurable cost. No human w'ork is perfect, 
but the foundations of rcsfionsible government in India 
fiave been firmly laid by our predecessors. Yet fijicr 
qualitie.s will lie ne.<uied in raising the walls; and the task 
Cl luic w onhy of this epoch in our liistory, if only because it 
c.ill.1 fox the ellacemeut of ourselves. 
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' pHfUiiptv o/ neeifie devolution it, at J have taid, a very 
’i^U rty il j <MM» WM <30n be applied in any number 0 / different wayt. 
'jit ihie point, I append a schente worked out by one of 

0k'$l0ntl>tarieB Po the J oint Addreett'my friend Mr. Provath Chunder 
idMch eontaint a wealth of information, etpedaUy relating 
itlNnitti. 


MEMOEANDUM BY MR. P. C. MITTER 

ISjKRnKO myself mtlim tht twelve points agreed ojpon, I note 
Mow aia<ouUuie of the foim of government 1 should like to have. 
I iltocdd like to mention at fSstb outset that the twelve points 
agtMd U|Km by the sigoatorioB were certainly not a scheme of 
ntoseta, Imt were meant to-he mere outlines on tlie basis of which 
it va* dewxed'thiat schemes of reforms might be discussed. 

TERBITOKIAL REDZSTBIBUTtOK. 


IWs is referred to in Article (2) of the points of agreement. 

1 aniwest that we sliould befpn by redistributing the provinces 
on a mnguistic basis provided the people ooncenied do not oppose 
sucih a territorial redistribution. 1 surest the following 
IPSdiRferibution 

(1) The Punjab and Sindh to form one province for thenwFy^ 
reserved government. For tlie transferred Provincial Sfn<m 
State 1 %eould prefer to have the Punjab and Sindli as two 
separate States. H, Imwever, tho peopto of Sindh do 

not like to be sepairated from Bombay or do not like to be 
formed into a separate State for traMerred puwors, 1 
would not recommend es^ redistribution. 

(2) 7%e Cfnttod Frovineet. — From the pr^nt administrative Tb» Unite 
area nf the United Provinces I would exclude the eastern Pnwiwm 
portion speaking the Bhojpuri language (the language of 
thepreswit western portion of Boheur, south of the Ganges). 

By eastern p<«rtion I rrfer to the districts of Benares, 
Qomkhpur, Miraapur, Asamgtvh, Ballia and Qaaapur. 

9%e population of these districts is about 4 millions. 

It would perhaps be desirable to add a small Hindi- 
spM^ng area of the Central Provinces to the altered 
tmitod Provinces. The population of tho United Pro- 
Vinoee as altered will be about 43 millions instead of its 


present population of about 46 millions. 

As Ugaxds the Provincial State for the United Provmces, for Ttm Uabe 
the ESimrved powers I would for the present leave the same 
admlaiM^ area untess there be a demand by the pempte to 
(tktti tliwaseives into one or more Provinoial States. If Mr. 

Ideas abtmt subdivision into small Provincial States 
mm mMm a political truth, then the people themselves in 
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the couxee of the next Mveu ymn will rexluse their diffioultiee, 
and at the tuue of the next aepteimial inquiry they themselvee 
wrdl aak a subdivtnon into l^roviaoiai Statee. If on the other 
hMid it is attempted to force this pulitioal truth upon an un> 
trilling peopto, then the resentment and the bitterness created by 
mich Turced subdivision will not give the people oonoemod a 
fair chance of realizing as to wheihw Mr. Curtia’a suggeatton 
embodies a political truth or not. 

B^ar. (3) iiehaf. — As already stated, £ would include the six 

eaeteom districts of Uio United I^rovinces and the north* 
eastern portion of the C'oiitral Prov'inc4« (llhifli*speaking). 
Behar then wii) l>e a fairly cuxnpact province speaking 
practically the same language. 1 would exclude Orissa 
from Uulmr, and also the district of Manbhoum and the 
subdivisions of Deoghur, Jamtara and J’akaur of the 
district ot Sunthal I'crgannus t*n the ground that this 
small area is prat'tically Bmgali spt^lcing. The popula* 
tion of Behar w ill then l>o alsmi 35 millions. The addition 
of the SIX rich distn«‘ts from the 1)11114x1 Province will. 
It IS expected, iiimuniize Behar's financial tiifHcultiea. 

B«bar .state ^ viould have the same area for the Provincial State for Behar 
Govern- imleas there be a strong demand by the pco[»lo concerned fez 
“sst. subdivision mto two J’rovmcial States. 

iteugai. (•*) Bwtjal . — To the present art^a of Bengal 1 would, ad4 th© 

district of Manbhoozn and the suLKhi'tsions of Beoghur, 
Jamtara and Pakaur of the district of Sonthal Pergiuinaa. 
There is a fairly widespread demand for the inclusion of 
the district of Sylhet (at present forming 5)art of the 
province of Assam) mto the province of Bengal, but oh 
the other iiand an objection has been Huggi^stetl, namely, 
that if 8ylhet be excluded from Assam, Assam's ixisitioii 
uiU be financially unsound. 1 would leave it to the Com - 
missioneis ^^hefl thej’’ come <»ut to decide the question of 
mclusiou of fciylhot into Bengal. The population of Bengal 
including that of Maiibhoom and the small portion of 
Sontfaal Pergannas will be about 47 millions. An objec- 
tion has been suggested that the population is too laim. 

1 would, however, point out that the population of tne 
province of Bengal as it was constituted after the first 
partition was 57 inilliotis and odd, and that population 
consisted of three bnguistic areas, vis. the Bengalee, the 
Ooriya, and the Beharee. Kegard being haa to the 
insistent feeling on the question, 1 would strongly iitge the 
inclusion of this outlying small area within the proviaoe 
of Bengal. 

naa g ai State For the Provincial State of Bengal I would have the same avea. 
Qovem- The observations 1 have made while diaotusing the questioii of 
XB*"*^* subdivision of the United I^vinoes apply to Beng^ with hrwoh 
greater force. As a Bengatoe I can assert with confidence that 
any attempt to subdivide Bengal will raise suoh bitter feelings 
that it will be extremely impolitie even to suggest a eubdiviaion. 





eti^»^vision. . ■^— , 

(d) JMloffllrKMi.-^X ««mikl vacclude ibe «mal} Ooriy* p<>pu]ii«lal|M 
of «lKtut « million nnd » half in. CSanJam from (Im provjckiw^ 
of and would put dU the Ooriya-spoaking population 

ilk oua fVo^ucial State. Excluding the Ooriyaa, Ujaxlraa 
haa a TamilHipeakkng population cl about 10 mtliiona in 
the tract known aaDravida, a Telugu-specduug ixipula' 
Hon of about 15 milliona in the tract known aa Andhra 


and a Malyayali 'speaking population of about 3 milliona 
itk the tract known aa Malabar. It also includes a 


€Saikaraae*speaking population in the tract known aa 
Oanara. The Canareae>si>eaking population, however, is 
divided between the provinces of Madras and Bionbay. 
Thalr total number is about 4 millions. 1 would like to 


place all the Canareee'Speakiug population under one 
ddmiahtrative unit, and 1 would leave it to ' hem to decide 
aa to whether wonld like !•> L. iut^luded in tlio 

province of Bombay or in the province of Madras. In 
other words, when the Coinmiaaioners come out they 
should decide the question after consulting the public 
opuxioa in Canara, and after considering other pertinent 
queetions that may arise. 1 do not discuss the total 
population of Madras, as that will obviously depend upon 
the ultimate decision. 


Aa regards the ProvmciaJ State of Madras, 1 loav'e it to the 
ptopie uonui^med w decide whether tliey should start with one awtsOe r 
Provincial State or more. My own suggeetion «« to have as fow 
cAumgea as fxissiblo m the b^uuing. 

(0} Bombay . — 1 would suggest the exclusion of Sindh from Bombay. 
Bombay aiul the inclusion of the whole of the Mahratta- 
wpeaking population of tiie Central Provinces and Berar. 

Aa Icarus the Canareee-e|>eakiug population, I have 
noticing to add to what I have said in connection with 
that population in Madras, llie question of the inclusion 
of the uttle State of Cixirg, which adjoins south Canara, 
may perhaps be usefully loft to the Ckimmissioners. 

The Mahratta-speaking population of Bombay, including 
Bscar and a portion of the Central Provinces, will be about 
13|^ millians, and the Ousratti-speaking population will 
be about millions. 

As regaads the Provincial State dealing with the transferred Bamtsw 
dnpiHrliMflnts, my iiiclinatiun is to have the same area for both the 

Qe v ut om wkts. • Mma 

would strongly urge that the whole of the Ooriya- 
' IpOilrinC population of 6| millions, induduig a small tract 
'"heaka Madras, should be formed into a separate Provincial 
Btete for the transferred powers. For the reserved 
j p e r p er s the area eo formed mey be placed eitlmr under 
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Madras or Bengal as the Ck>numa8ionei» may datennane 
after consulting Ooriya public opinion. 

Vmm of OovMnmeat — RMonrad Fowen. — I would auggcat 
that all the above six provinces should be administered Dy,a 
Governor brought out from ISngiand with an Executive Council 
of 4 — 2 Europeans and 2 Indians. The delegation of certain 
powevs to Provincial States will require a Te^airangament of 
officers. In Bengoi, for example, I would rnggest that tdter 
the delegation of certain pow'ers to the ProvineiarState of Bengfd 
the Con^iniHsionerahip* of Divisu^ns TTiay b(» al>ultslied, and so 
there w«>uld be sufficient work for four members of the Executive 
Council. I shall discuss the question of redistribution of officers 
later on, a.s that will obviously require a more detailed con- 
sideration. 

I would suggest, that an Indian rneml>er of the Executive 
Com.**',! should always be in charge of the Police Department. 
1 wouW further s<ugg*.»Bt that the member in charge of the Police 
Department shtuild have a8&(.>ciaied with liim a •Committee of 
thit'o non-official electetl members of the Li^gisiative CoiiTtcil. 
All papers of tlie department should be available f<» these mccnbcrs 
and they should Iw freely consultetl on all quesitutui. If tbeane is 
differoiice Isnwcen iho memlwir in charge and the non-official 
f'ommitiee. the matter sliould bo placed Issfore the Governor 
in Council. Further, unless the Governor in Council unanimously 
decidta to tho contrary it w’ould be open to the members of the 
non -official Committee to raise a debate in the Legislative 
Council, but the tiliimatc decision will I’ost with the Executive 
Govcminciit. It is well know'ti to the authorities tliat there is 
a strong feciUng amongst a large section of the people about 
Police administration. 1 will not discuss as to whether thesre is 
justification for this feeling or not, but in my view the existence 
of the fcfeling i-s a ix»ini which cannot bo ignored. The Govern- 
ment has nothing t<» lose but everything to gain by allowing 
extended pojmlar influwico (I do not saggeei for the present 
ac'-tual power) over the administration of Police Department. 
While I do not agree with those who ask for the immediate 
transfer of the I’olico Department to popular State Govem- 
meitt, 1 strongly fetd that ext^snded pc»pular influence will be 
oomlucive to th*i lx«t interests of law and order and purity of 
administration. 

Form of OovenuncDt — Tnuufmrred Powers. — I would stiggest 
that responsible Ministers should resnain in charge of thi* tr«^- 
ferred powci-s. So long os the Ministers can coititnand a majforityt 
they should remain in office. There should be three to ftve 
Ministers according to tliii^ size ft( the Pmvittolal State and to 
the nuinljer and importance of the delegation of departments. 
The Ministers should be whole-time men and shotud bo paid 
reasonable salaries. 

Under the Ministers there should be permanent officials to be 
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ttam th» iMctnacxiMit Civil SorvMsee, Indian and 
vtli'iijllrti TiMt <M(B««aa so sdleotad will be subordiiiate U 
Mtai#iwa.aiid. will not be ia any way subordinate to iHe 
CkivaMunahtU the Qovemor m Omncil. There should be a 
eomplete bifnreaticm of ike servici^ of the reserved and the 
ttaemenred deMrtacnenta» bat 1 will allow under oermin conditions 
thmalecs of omeets firom the reserved tt> the transferred d^art> 
mini and vkif <vena. 


iUMniftaaMiOtt ot flie 1!nuitlerred Goverameot Permanent tjoeai Mt 
OAeailL — One of the most unportani dopariioonts which it is 
ppopused to be transferred ia the dejmrtnrient of Local Self- 
Govexnmeni. This department will obviously reqtiire permanent mendT*^ 
officials (a) to check and audit acontmts, (h) to detect and chock 
corruption, if any, (t) to supervise with a view to the perfonnaaic© 
of Stotutory duties by local bo<lif«. ^d (d) to report inj? to tlie 
Mxiusker in cliargo any neglect to initiate or to cany out local 
administrative measures m the interests of the health, sanitation 
or safety of the local public. For those and other incidental 
wevk I‘%rauld have below the Minister in cliarge two pcm»anent 
paid officials who will form a Bi>aTd on the lines of the I»ca} 
nelC'XSoveriitnent Board m Bnglancl. Immediately subordinate 
to these officers will bo a permanent official m cliarge of an 
administrative division. For this post 1 should like to hove an 
otQloer of the status and j^sition of a first -class tii^ollector. Sub- 
ordinate to these officers I w’ould have on officer in charge of the 
local bodies of each district. For those jposts I should like to 
have officers of the status and position of Deputy follectors of 
10 to 15 years’ standing. The staff sugg*wied by me i- by no 
means too large. I am familiar with the comhtions of my 
ptrovince of Bengal, and 1 desire to justify the staff proposed by 
taking Bengal as an illustration. Hural l^ngal consists of about 
67 thousand wiuare miles, and as the whole of that area has to 
be mapped out into Village Union Committees, I expect the total 
number of such Conunittoes wdll be soniothing betwet'n 7 thousand 
to 10 thousand. Besides the 25 District Boawls a fairly l.*iirge 
number of Sub-district Boards or Circle Boards will have t » be 
created. Besides all tiiese there are a largo uiunber of MufTossil 
municipalitiis. Regard being liad ti> the volume of work npper 
taining to sucli a large number uf local hiKlies, the staff proposed 
me by no means too large. 

As regards othei dcpartruoiita that may lie transferred, e. g. D^nurt- 
dcpnrtnieuts like Agriculture, Forest, -opera tiv'e Crwlit, ^d 
Boonomic Development of Provinces, Education, Sanitation, salf-Qevc 
Bgwfse, etc., they have already got their ‘•eparate permanent neat. 

•taH and tliere wnll bo no difhculty in transferring such staff 
to the trauhforred department. 


J(i0ilnisli»tkMa of the Reserved Oovenuiient by Femancnl AtMgitios 
0llKiliTl TT I again 1 would draw iu> illustrations from the 
pt^ykvae *>f Bengal. As 1 have alreatiy stated, I would abolieh 
the Ci^iniiissioncnmhips of Divisions. 1 would also suggest the 
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Miparation ol iudicial And eMoativ* Inaotlom. At m | n i((i ht 
mconmit hootS Se|l«Qov«««imoi»:|^ And iihe lug* wn^ont m 
relating to the eobordiaate magktrae^ tfomxfy innoh of tlM 
attcmtioii of the Ck>mmiaaione»hi{w of HMvinona. Xfmdeif nty 
scheme, on account of the Reparation of the judioiai and eaBaantiye 
funotions and of the transfer of Znoal Sea«Qov«niin«ni Co 
vineial State Oovenmnent, it will be unaeoeptaiy to have aaiiqpeis 
vising officer ol the type of a Cbnontisskmer of a DiviskHil epe<»al]l^ 
as I have propoeed 4> members of the 'Bxeoudive CotnuwL 
Further, the abohtion of the Commissionecahiiia cl IhvjskAHi 
wiU tend towards deoentrulization, and many queationii wifi 
perhaps be decided far more ezpeditionsly ana satielaotorily if 
the District Officers are aJUowed to oorreapond and take toeir 
orders direct from the Provincial Government without tha 
intervention of Commissioners of Divisions. 

'bMartot 1 shall now take up the question of district administration. 

If the ]>iKtrict Officer be relieved of his magist^ial duties and Ids 
duties relating to Local Self>Qovemmcmt, his main duties wffl 
be his work as a Collector and his work as the head of the PoBee. 
After a District Officer is relieved of the duties* mentl^bfied| it 
will perhaps be not necessary to subdivide some of the disliiota 
in Bengal as have been proposed. This will mei^ a considerable 
saving to Bengal, and perhaps there are questions of subdiviskma 
of districts in other provinces as well, fu the next place, ' altar 
the District Officer is relieved from the work of these two im« 
portent departments it will, I hopd, be possiUe for him to p^ 
greater attention to the work of the superv&itm of his Pemee 
subordinates. This, .1 believe, will tend to the imiirovement ol 
Police administration. Ftudher, in small districts the Distrist 
Officer will. I horn, be able to manage only with a Depul^ 
Superintendent of Police, and the Uumb^ of posts of the District 
Superintendents of Police may in future be reduced. 

Judieial Admfaiisfatatkm of the District. — Instead of there 
being two services of Dejuity Magistrates and Munsilfs there 
may be one service of officers who will administer both chdl and 
criminal justice with the District Judge as the head of the 
judiciary in the district. T have dealt with this question cl a 
separate judicial service in my bo||^ on the Separation of Judicial 
and Bbcecutive Functions, and Phave shown in that book by 
detailed calculations that a separate judicial servioe will rasuva 
both economy and efficiency. 

Bawresds- INparimenti to be TsanffiefieA to the Prorinoiel State (BKetem* 
meat. — ^The condition of different parts of India not bring the 

fmiify^ same, the departments to be transtefrred need not be the aansmt 
In a province like Bengal (and 1 take Bengal onhr as a'|^r|MBd 
1 wouM suggest that all depeurfmenta save and eacoi^ (1) iKwBwi 
Bevanue, (2) Stamps, (3) Civil and Crimmal Juatjee» (4j JnderiMt 
(6) Ports and Pilots^, and (6> Police, should be tmmiCietdqs 
that is to say, the followi]:^ departments wili be instiillieicikt t 
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il) hotmX 6elf<'Qov«ram«it. (2) EduoMbion (ali ixrMkdMW tnelij|diiM| 
Itibliary iMw(NBd|uy and prunairy), (2) Ragwtration, (4) >Agrioid[i«M»t 
(9) Cb'Oporativa Credit and Economic l>evelopraen4 <d t3ia 
J^irnkcej^fS)^ iforeet. (7) Irrif^ation, (8) Sanitation, (9) Madiaal, 

(10) jBxowo. Til© work of the Fiiumoe and the 1\W. Depart* 
,xkiaDt« Will have.to bo apportioned between the reserved and the 
tKaariefTed dopartmenta 1 shall illustrate what I mean. If a 
Eoiieaatatiun or a Court House has to l>e built, such building 
wi^ have to bo ©locted by a P.W.D., appertfiining to the Reserved 
CIpveiriiment. If, on the other hand, a registration office or a 
dsipenRary has to be constructed, such building will have to be 
oanrtmotM by a P.W.D. appertaining to the Transferred Govern* 
ment. This will mean in practice that a number of officers of 
the P.W.D. will have to be placed under the Reeerved Govern* 
raeni and a number under .the Transfornxl Government. The 
same arrangement will obviously be necessary with regard to tlie 
Finance Department. 

Ihe principle underlying the suggested arrangement about the Oa via 
transfer of ^the deportments is tluit to start w ith departments 
<m which tKp safety of the State depends should be reserved, but paSsK: 
subject to extendi popular influence (and not }x>wer). The Wfa sr 
deportments mainly concerned with the building up of the people 
should be immediately transferred. Aliliougli I believe that in 
most Indian Provitioes an intelligent electorate and also men fit 
to admiuisior all provincial departinfcits may be found, yet it is 
equally a fact that no oj^port unities have yet been given to the 
electorate or to the administrator. It is possible then^ore that 
through inex}iert 0 nce there may be some mistake or some error 
of judgment m the banning. U dmiartments concerned with 
the safety of the State are entrustea at the beginning and if 
mistakes are committed either by the electorate or by the 
assembly or by the ministers, then not only will the State suffer, 
but the enemies of progress will take full advantage of such* 
mistakes, and it is likely that oiur ultimate pmgr^ will be 
retarded rather than furtliored by such enthusiastic attempt 
to take over the whole administration of the province. On the 
other hand, if my sugge^ion about the tnuisfer of the depart* 
ments be accepted even if mistakes are made, such mistakes will 
only affect the Indian interests mainly, and non-Indians and 
enemies to the progress of India on democratic lines will have 
kas legitimate grievance against the responsible Government. 
Furthermore, the most important point is to create and develop 
a wide electorate. Once a wide and intelligent electorate is 
formed, progress is bound to come. Then again, I should like 
to point out that 1 have suggested many important safeguard 
aboutb- the most imiiurtant of the reserved departments, viz. 
tile Police Departmentr— I mean the safeguards about the 
admiaistration oy an Indian member and other points already 
lUWEit&bued. The transfer of the departments edteady m^* 
tiqued hi the maximum I desire for the present for provinces 
Beug^. Obviously for small and backward provmoes the 
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transfer of funetMms dbould be lee*. Tafce the «MMr * |Midt 
»nd backward State like the euggeeted Piri>vbM)l»] 0Mle «! 
Oniwa. In that l^vincial State, for examfile, X ikroitld nil|ig|iil 
a transfer of the departments of Local SelLOovfouniCnt 
Roa^ and Bridges, DispesMaries, Semtaiion, Primary SktaMtuCi 
and ot^ functions usually administered by Distriot SkiwNis 
and MulTaasil municipalities). The great problem 'in <aiidh m 
State would be to develop a proper electorate. Bcfard hdNjR' 
had to the comparative deaarth of men and money and the 
probable backwardness of the possible electorate, it will not <to> 
to trwisfer as many departments as may be suitaUe for Bcmbig* 
or Bengal. There may be other Provincial Staten in an itiitan* 
mediate state of progress. So the best course wouM fcie io 
prescribe in the amendment of the Statute a maximum and 
minimum of the departments to be transfeired, leaving to thb 
Commissioners when they come out to settle dotiuls mlsr 
inquiry and after taking evidence of the people of>noemed and 
of the Puldio generally. 

Sehad nlsd Disfatiids. — ^I would suggest that all the sclmduled 
districts should be administered by the Reserved l^partmenls^ 

Eeveniie and lla IHvteton babraoi ttw E si amd tad tiiaw** 
ISRad Poiran.-^This is no doubt one of the most important aocul 
difficult of questions. I venture to think, however, that the 
solution is not as diffi<mlt as it seems to be. The chief ^ppne- 
hensions are— (a) that there wovdd be constant friction betweem 
the Reserved and the Transfeerred Departments, (h) that it 
would be asserted that the Reserved Government would unfaiify 
keep more revenue in its control, and would attranpt to starve 
the transferred departments, (c) that such i^reliended aiteasipt 
would cause great discontent in the public mind, id) that it 
would Im di/hcnlt to formulate a maohineiy for equitable adjust* 
ment, and («) that it would be diffictili for the Responsible 
Govmunent to raise revenue for the improved adminutration 
of the departments transferred without causing groat discontent. 
I propose to meet the points raised. In the first place 1 would 
hke to observe that it is proposed in the QUtlinee agreed that Use 
division of the revenue wovhl be made by the CotnmisskineBS* 
So, to start with, we have mi independent tribunal. X admit 
that the tiuA of the Conunisriomws may be a difficult one. X 
suggest that some time before the Conimisrionera twice up the 
question of the alloimmit of revenue the Government lOKHcdd 
appoint a CSommitteo of six — throe ojSoiahi and three non* 
oMiial elected members of the Legislative CoiitMfi**«to rqgnkt 
on an eatable division of the revenues of the Provineo. qhm 
points Of refersnee should include — 

(«} The total net revenue with a detailed ptottnaMRt of fAM 
net revenue of each oi the revenue heads (I e, llsiida 
in whieh the income sKceeds tiie expfmditotn}* 

(b) The total net expenditintn with a datatled stotonsent of 
the net enpeaditura ef each of tihe expeoditnto h ead s 
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U. Iifwdb in which tbo expenditure exoeede tlw 
inetnmey. 

1(e) 71 m fsrenirth of revenue and of expenditure €>f each rrf 
Hieee heads. 

(d) The Isgit^ete zequirenieuts of growth of expenditure 

of the depa^monU reserved the old Gnvemmetdr 
with difeetion to report specially on any excessive 
growth of expenditure of any department due to 
abnonrnal cemditions and ilie uketinood of such ex« 
pendituro diminishing or remaining stationary, or 
growing still more. (As for example, in Bengal the 
expenditure on the department of P(»lice lias grown 
by about ttO per cent, during the last fow years on 
account of abnormal conditions. The Committee 
may state their views as to whether this cxjienditure 
is Ukely to grow more, or remain stationary, or 
diminish.) 

(e) The lemtimate requiroments of grow'th of expenditure 

of^tJio transferred defimriments with directions t<» 
report specially afioiit tlepartments like Education, 
Banitation, lii^al Self-Government, Co-operative 
Credit, A^cuiture and Fishery, that is to say, 
departments eonoerned with Die moral and material 
progress of the people and the prr>vinoe. 

(/) The contribution to the Government of India in the 
past, and what contribution w'ould be necessary in 
the future. 

The non-official members siiould be allowed to select a financial 
mepeart, and a staff imder such export, to examine all detailed 
papers. They should be allowed to i^ect, with the approval 
of the Goveminmit, an officer or a retired officer of the financial 
dcjiartment of the typo of say Mr. Bhupendra Natii Mittor, 
O.I.E., or Mr. Kristolal Dutt. The report, together witli the 
note 0 ^ the export, should bo placed before the Commissioners, 
who should ultimatoly decide «dfer taking any further ev'idenco 
or making any further inquiries, that they may think fit. It 
^ould b<« laid down in the statute that a percentage (to be fixed 
l^ tlie Commissioners) of the net revenue of the reserv'CHl depart - 
t&euts (including the growing revenue) should be made over to 
the transferred departments. It should also be laid down tliai 
out the growing revenue an additional peircentage (to be fixexi 
hy the Commissioners) should be made over to the tremsferrod 
departments. The reason for tliis last suggestion is tlmt an 
axamitiation of the finances will show that it will be possible to 
uUoiOate an additional percentage to the deiiarimonts dealing 
with the moral and material development of the people and the 
prOvSnoe. Further, if some sdditional p^oentage can be banded 
0vur» it will go a long way towards conciliating public npiniim. 
Mor will thf* additional percentage jeopardise the financial 
iieosaiiMfS of the reserved departmento. I would suggest a 
lljiHhMMr ffi>fir(pisrd in order to conciliate pubhb opinion, namely 
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that at tha end of say evaiy two years the mssrved de|>«rfdaMht*tiS 
will hand over to the traasffearrod departments 79 pm cent* o«f 
thmr aurpluA, keeping onl^ 26 per cent, for their own future nscv 
In order that this proviaion may be an eSeotive ocu^ t wodtd 
anggeat the appointment of one or two Indian dnancml experts 
(of the type of offio^ra alrecaiy mentioned) to aorutinise 
aocounta of the reaer\^ed departmental These two oiUcero (or 
one as the case may be) should be appointed by the non^ofRidUti. 
ministcnra with the approval of the Qovemor. They will have 
access to all papers and a'ill reptirt to the non>o0icial mimatem 
from time to time. The non-official miniateira will have liberty 
to bring all cases of oxces8i\e expenditure to the nottoo of tlw 
Qovemor-in-Councih and will al^ have the right to raise a 
debate in the Xiegislativo Council. The decision of the X^egialative 
Council, however, will be treated merely as a recommendatioh, 
and the sole object of providing for such debate is to* ventilate 
any particular question of expenditure before the public and to 
appeal to public opinion. Tiie exf>ensc» of the reserved depart- 
ments ore more or less fixinl — at any rote they ought to be so, 

1 shall prt>ceod to ilhistrate my Scheme with re^renoo«t<o some 
important heads of the Bengal Administration. * For facility qf 
reference the figores are set forth in Appendix A. It will Uppear 
from these papers that the total income of tho resei^ved depart- 
ments is Ks. 6,63,82.013 (five crores flfty-thrco laklis and odd), 
and the total expenditure of the mam reservtxi departments is 
Rs. 2,42,02,121 (two crores forty- throe lai^s and odd). 3Lf we 
deduct from this the net imporial contribution of^Hs. 2,06,26,341 
(two crores six lakhs and odd) there remains a balance of one 
crore five laklis and odd. A calculation will show that about 
63 per cent, represents the total exj^nses of the reserved depskit- 
ments and the imperial contribution, and about 37- per cent* 
represents the balance. The Commiasioners may therefore 
s^ely say that 36 per cent, of the consolidated revenue should 
be hfiuadod over to the Provincial State Government of Bengal. 
Further, if we examine the figures about the growth 6f revenue 
and expenditure of the reserved departments we find that tb«_ 
growth of revenue in foiu* yearn amounte<l to 63 lakhs 80 ihousa»d~ 
and odd, and the growth uf expenditure amounted to 32 lakhs 
7C thousand and odd. This leaves a margin of 21 lakhs and odd 
in 4 years. An additional percentage (say 60) out of this margin 
of net growth may also be handed over to the transfeired depart- 
ments. The net result therefore would bcr'that the reserved 
departments will not only have income sufficient to pay their 
expenses, but a margin of several lakhs from each year's revenue, 
and a fiut^her margin out of the difference between growth of 
revenue and growth of expenditure. iPAe resfirvtid d« pnHm 0n $ 9 
therefore can have nothing to complam of. The traneferr^ ifbtpaet* 
memte aleo eon have no legUimale grievemee because / ham eugfest^ 
that *the tUtimate residue should go over to them, I have 
suggested am independent tribunal and a scrutiny both before fhs 
matter goes up t€> the tribunal and also after > 1 believa I. lusve 
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iUiuNinMtiN^ jpointe <a) to (d!) of thd difficultieB set out alKrv«. X 
MljW nofw to epnauier point (e), and I propose to idio«r, 
tidti^Btt Benge] ne my type» that there are jpoeeibiUtim of meeting 
expenses if the Kesponsible f^vemmeiit cshoose to 
ineur such expenses for development of the province. The 
ihcqx»rtsunt spending dcqpartments of the Kesponsible Government 
will be (A) tiocal Self •Government, ami (6) Sducation. I take 
up Hint £«o^l Self-Government which has two important branches, 
vix.. ttm I>istrict Hoards and the Mofoasil Municipalities. The 
total revenue of the district Boards from local rates, tolls and 
ferries is about lakhs, and the total revenue <>f the mofussii 
municipalities (excluding the small contribution from Govern- 
ment) amounts to about 54 lakhs. If the Responsible Govem- 
mcnit desire to spend 25 per cent, more on improvoments they 
will hays to spend about 291^ lakhs more on the head of Ix>cai 
Self -Government . 

i now take ux) the question of expenditure on Kducation and 
note some of the principal items : — 


OlUcut-ta.TJiiiv'erHity . . . . . . 1,15,000 

direction . . - . . . . . 1,64,393 

Inspection . . - . . - . . . . 9,33,936 

Government Ck>lleges (general) . . . . 9. .*>3,535 

Secondary High Schools . . . . 5,90,721 

Granta-in-aid . . . . . . . . . . 29,45,916 


About 48 lakhs 

fTbis is Uio srross nn-i not. t.lie net e.vfMBn'liture I have not ineJuded here, tor 
example, the recurfpt from ftitt.'., «<«'., of the ■x'hoolw ujid nollegis.) 

If a 26 per cent, increased exi>entlituro be. estimated the 
amount necessary will be 12 lakhs. 

I next take up the qui^etiou of the expenses ftu* introdiaung 
cornpul8t>ry primary education. Cmnf>ulsory primary edvication 
may bo introduced intt> — 

(i) tlie whole of the province, as also 

(ii) into such towns and villages wliore the ~x>opulation is 
more than lOOO. 

My calculations have been based on the jiresent scale of 
expenditure and are for male children only. JTurtJier, I have 
taken int<» account oiily such areas where a literacy of 33 per cent, 
already exists. 

The additioiial amount necessary for the whole of the province 
will bo about 50 lakhs, and that for towns and villages with a 
population of more than 1000. wdl! be about 9 lakhs Assuming 
tiuit the whole of tliis additional exponUiturc will tali upon the 
J*r<'vincial States Govonunents, the increase on this head will bo 
60 lakhs or 9 laklts as the case may l>e. 

I think, to start w'ith, weshotUd introduce compulsory primary 
education into towns and villages the population is more 
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than 1000. The total expense on this Itead therefospe will bo 
9 lakhs. 

From the above it will appear that the total additional ospOhse 
on the basis of 25 per cent, increase in expenditure for Xiboal 
Sdbf 'Government and Fduoation ttriJl be about 50 lakhs. 

How this Additional Eacpe&ditiire isaa ho Mot. — J. now pro|M?ee 
to consider how this t^ditional expenditure can be met. The 
suggestions containeKl in the following lines are mere indications 
of ^e possibilities of the situation and not cut and dried soh^^es 
which would obviously require further consideration. I would 
divide rhy suggestions into two heads — 

(а) pemsibili t i o s of increase of taxation, and 

(б) possibilities of increase of income by development of 

resources. 

Head (A) 

Hectd of income. PreeerU income. Suggested increase, 

1. Sale of stamps .. .. 02,96,061 3,14.000 

(iucreaae of 1^% mggfeted). 

2. Sale of court-fee stam|)s 1,54,16,690 7,70,000 

(incrotise ot 5%),. 

and 2,00,000 — ^about 
(increase- of coort-fiw 

from I anna to 1|- annae in 
pcftibiona and petty Utt^a- 
tion, and from 8 annas tn 10 
annas in imxKnrtont ttliiga- 
tion>. 

3. Sale of demy paper . . 3.22,885 3,22,885 

(It is suggested that three 
papers nionld be sold for 
2 ploe instead of 1 ploe.) 

Excise 1,51,40,074 • 7,67,000 

(5 % increase suggested). 

E>€*gistratiQn . . . . 18,12,868 1,81,286 

(10 % increase toiggesfced.) 

Total — over 25 lakbs. 

Growing Heads of Revenue. — Most of the heads of revenue are 
-growing. I note below two heads amongst many : — 

1. I find in the report of 1916—16 (p. 16), that the current 

d<Ncnand for cesses increased by 2,13,488 over that of the 
previous year, and in the report of 1914—15 that the increase 
was 1,89,607. 1 may take it that the average increase 

is about 2 lakhs. 

2. Waste land is a ^owin^ source of revenue. Waste 
lands let out tmder ccmitalists settlement rules wotdd yield 
an incr^use of about 1,60,000 (one lakh and a half) Ih two 
districts only. The figurcMi as to waste lands settled ■ to 
ryots are not available to me. This must yield a ooneidtx- . 
able increase, perhaps not less than 8 lakhe. Almbet 

head of revenue is a growing one. 
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OeMNB* Hmt may be Sttygeeied. — A m«3arji* of 
I X pieo so tlio rupee may be suggeeted. Tlie aasesamen^ f>0 
^ado in tite samo way as Hoad and P.W. Cesses are asmaimed. 
mbiO total groes' rental on which these cesses are assessed Is 
X2 orocea and 7 laklts. 

" A oess of 1 pico to the rupee will yield 18 laklis and 80 thousand 
ruftees. This sum may be made ovar to tlie District Boar^ who 
ace at present entrusted with measures relating to sanitation. 
S thmh this cess will be the least tiiipoi>ular <>£ all cesses. 1 
dftshre to point out that most of the increase suggested by me is 
indirect taxation. A young democracy should be very 
eautsous about direct taxation. The only direct taxation I have 
aun^eeteid is tJte smali figure of 1 pice per rupee for malaria. 
Tina tax will benefit the tax-payors immensely. 

The stmi total of the increase suggf^teil above comes up to 
Bs. 47 Idkhs and 30 thousand. It very nearly approaches the 
total of 51 lakhs. The difference of 3 lakhs and 70 thotisand 
wilk I believe, bo mot from the other sources of growing mvenuo 
and the growth of the income from the settlement of waste lands. 

Zhv^opmeni of Reeourcee. — I will now discuss the question of 
the possibilities of the increase of income by development of 
material resources. The material resources of the province can 
be very materially increased by judicious administration, and I 
note only a few of various [Kissibilities. 

J8ail'~~ 

The total consumption of Bengal is — 70,7<>,603 inaunils. 

The average price is— B.*.*. 3-0-2 i>cr maund. 

(The figures <xre t ikm from tl»« loport ul ttie Salt T>cpartmoiit ) 


IimiortH into Bengal- 
Great Britain 

3F*orisaid 
Spain , 

Hassowa 


24 lakhs maimds 

(negiectiug thousands). 

24 lakhs matmds (nearly) 
15 lakhs „ ,, 

10 lakhs „ „ 


At present the diflioulty in obtaining tonnage is well known. 
Although the difficulty wiU be less after the war, yet for years 
some difficulty will continue. Further, trade in more valuable 
articles but of less bulk will bo more attractive. My suggastion 
is tliat at any rate the approximate amount of 60 Is^hs of 
maunds imported from coim trios other than Great Britain should 
be attempted to be manufactured locally. This will mean 
saving in expenses in tonnage a>nd will mve employment to a 
large number of people uneducated and educated. The average 
.jiaving to the Goventtment will be, I understand, at least one 
mpee per mrnmd. The. total income will be 50 lakhs if non- 
Bbdtish salt be dispensed with, and will be 70 lakhs if British salt 
be also dispensed with. The employment to a large niimber of 
people will mean greater trade to Great Britain and income to 
Government in tariff duties e4cid income tax. 
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Cinchima - — ^At proBent lee* thMx 4 ^ itqvHure XK^le M Tff»4ir 
cinohoM iMilttvatkmt Bxtd ouudakona yields over 60 laldM iusdptiidl# 
to Qovemixkent. The area of the Darjoelmg Sadar SulHdlvttbn 
is 726 aquaxo miiea. I uodexataind over 50 square noiles are "06 
for omchoika cultivation. If cinchona cultivation be extecuA^d 
to about 10 square miles g^adualfy, it will yield about 1 aebm 
of rupees and will be of moalcuiuible bcment to the malaria* 
stricken population of Bengal. 

JForests. — The forests area of Bengal is 10,612 square miles. 
R»«rv«l tore.; . . 4,871 

Protected do. .. l!711 « 11.50,000. -nw g w 

Unclassed do. 


4,871 

1,711 

4,030 


10,612 
sq. xKules. 


income per acre is about rtyee 
or about 1 pice to the acre. The 
piflce of pure milk is 4 seers or Jess 
per rupee (about double j4he- rate 
prevailing in £!ngland),' and of 


ghee is about 80 rupees to the inaund. It is possible to deveiup 
the income of the forests (without any risk of deforestation) by 


providing large grazing grounds to reliable concerns. It should 
not be difficult to set apart in venous plots 2 to 3 tl&usand 
square miles suitable for grazing purposes and developing forest 
resources. The income on this head alone would in course of 
time rise very considerably. 

Medicinal plants and materials for manufacture of paper may 
under suitable administrative methods inorease the income of 
the forests very materially. 

1 hope I have discussed tlie question sufficiently to satisfy 
prima fade that the financial question will not stand in the way. 

JElectoratee. — 1 desire to take up the question of Bleotorate 
next. The following figures relating to the Province of Bengal 
are interesting and helpful ; — 

Total population . . . . 45 millions (about) 

Bxclpde females . . . . 22 ,, ,, 


Bxclude those under 21 


23 millions (about) 


Kemaining male population 

above 21 years . . . . 12 millions 

Total male literates .. .. .. 2,401,716 

l>o. in Bnglish 819,904 

Ordinary cultivators (males) . . 8,190,142 

1 will now quote certiun figures ihowing the numbcar cess- 
paying estates mtd tenures. 

Total ntimber of revenue-paying estates 

paying cess . . ... - . , 102,272 

Total revetme-free . . . . . , 30,378 

J>Q, rent-free . 36,578 

*l>o. tenures assessed with cesses . . 2,3^,124 

Total .. .. 
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XMqping m vi«w tiie abov« figcttM 1 would waggemb dShMst 
▼ofeie^ tm ibo following linos for tlie Province of Bengal a>~~ 

(а) AO persons pasring a rent or revenue of Bo. 100 <xc eeasoa 

of Bo. 6-4 whether litcs'ate or iUiteewte. 

(б) AH persons tsaying a revenue or rent of Bo. 16*or a oeea 

of Be. 1 who csui read apd write vernacular or English 
with facility. 

(e) All persons paying an income tax on an assessment of 
Bs. 2000. 

(d) All fMHCSons paying tax to a mvmicipallty on an aaseas- 

tnent of K». 250 per annum. 

(e) Do. on Bs. 50 per annum who can read and write a 

vernacular or English with facility. 

(/) All literates in English who pay any rent, cess, or tax 
\ or who own any property valued at not less than 
Bo. 5(Ki. 

If the qualifioation be fixed on the above lines 1 expect that 
out of 2,564,352 cees*paying estates or tenures a comparatively 
small ftumbee will go out on the ground of illiteracy. These 
men are mostly middle-men and well-to-do ryots. Literacy 
preyaits largely amongst these people. If I allow a deduction of 
10 per cent, on the ground of literacy and a deduction of 30 per 
cent. on. the ground of low property ^alifioation, I believe I 
shall be allowing an ample allowance. The total number will be 
1,^5,740 '(little over a million). Many of these persons are 
middle-men, as also actual cultivators. Many of those persons 
are prosperous ryots. As regards 8,100,142 classed as actual 
cultivators, my estimate is that the actual ntmiber of voters 
will vary from 5 to 1 0 per cent, of the total, i. e. ftom 40 thousand 
to 80 thousand. In other W'ords, tbo total number will be 
1,025,740 4- 40 thousand a 1 million 65 thousand, or 1,025,740 
-f- 80 thousand — 2 millions 5 thousand. Besides the above 
theie will be some income tax -payers or municipal tax -payers. 

I suppose we may ex;>ect about 1 million and 76 thousand voters 
out of a total male population of about 12 millions. The possi- 
bilities are far more satisfactory than tbo state of the Electorate 
in England long after the Reform Act. 

Legiskuive Council. — I would leave the settlement of details 
to the Oommissionets who would decide after considering various 
interests. I would like, however, to indicate the main outlines 
of the strength, power and functions of the Legislative Coimcil. 

1 suggest a total strength of about 126 to consist only of non- 
offiemu ejected membem. The Council idiould have power to 
Isglalato, to tax' and to pass the budget the B>eeponBible State 
llovenxment. I would also give all powers which a Besponsible 
uBuslly possesscs, but such powwns should be wt^i|i:, 
fiindte of the departments handed over to the Besponsibse 
Btata Government. ^ . 

4 (Ssosisd (Jhatnlber. — ^A Second Chamber, if cmistitutal; 

mm, would be a very useful brake, and I should like to luKiA 
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a Second 0mmhm for ti»» Benpoeniiilie SfaAe > Is 

the SepoflMi Oiamber X eiucmldi like to n eomldniifeifn tpt 
oi intoAleet end of sober views, end men of outst ynwg gH^dWinii, 
in the jj^vinoe, ee aJso of men with large stakes in 
1 would suggest s body of the following , 

(a) To be eleeted from the ITnivecsitaee . . . . * . 4 

(No one to be eligitde for this seat who has not 

served on the Senate for lese than 10 yeson and is ' 

below 40 years in age). 

(b) Non-^^ftcisa Nuropeans paying an jjyuWPIW t i e"*" of ' 

. not le«9 than 12^000 a yecur. . , . . 

(c) Non-odaoial Indians paymg an in t' jj jpL fiik of Ji|«t 

less than 18,000 a year . < ... HI 

(d) Zemindam (same property qual«Mp||^l>a 

present Imperial Councru ^idectioiB . S 

(e) By the Legislative Council . . . . . ^ ' . . O 

(f) AB ex<Men\be» of 'Executive Council who hfve 

peimanent residence in the provinoe> 

(g) All pereons wim served as Hmlstera of* the Pro* 

vincial State trovemment for not less tHisn 0 yeswa 

(h) All permanent ex<Ju(^;es of the High Court who sen 

also permanent residents of the province. 

All legislations and resolutions of the LctfnHative CottnaU wlH 
have to be passed by the Upper House. But a resolution or a 
legislation which has bem thrice presented b^ore the Upper 
House at an interval of 6 months each, will automatically becWie 
binding without any furthbr reference to the Upper House. 
The budget will be presented b^ore the Upper House 4s a 
Financial Statement. All questions of taxation affecting interests 
of minorities or of special classes will have to be passed by the 
Upper House. 
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Totaxi Acitpax, RsvBmTE or ths Mazk Hbaps or Bvvxxntiw 

Land Revenue . . . . . . 2»88,98,600 

Deduct expenditure including 
charges of District Administra- 
tkm, lAcnd Revenue coUeotious, 
management of Qovemment es- 
tatee, Surv^ Settlement and 
Land Record . . . . . . 36,70,887 

(Reserved Department) 1^01, 18,81 3 

Stamps . . . . . . . . 2,84,37,340 

lOeauct expenditure . . . . 0,82,710 

(Reserved Department) — 2,184Hl!,68i1 

1,01,40,074 
7,28.00a 


iuct expenditure 
itTransferred Department) 


2,01,18,818 


2,18,04,680 


1,48,11,088 



AI9BHDISC t 


iTT 


XTOf WIw Ot W t i xMlsott » « M * 

i^iStmwved X^epaartment) 
l^piDiipipus^ • • • • * • 

0xptmditiax0 
tSbecMwed jOepartmetit) 

mT^OSB^Kl^ ^ m wit 

Hiiiiiioilt MciMiiditur^ * » 

jM&BWaolfiBnred ^Departmraii) 

”^^fc^| BB l||Sd DeiMurtzttent) 


72,96,611 

1,62,964 

11,45,616 

6,03,035 

18,12,868 

11,27,328 


ua of tlie main revenue- 
mta 


W^tal^typServecl Departments 
To4al of^mnsfecred Departments 


70,73,647 


5,51,976 


6,85,640 


7,10,31,126 

5,53,82,013 

1,57,49,113 

7,10,31,126 


TOTAI. AOXtrAI, ISxPKKDITtTBK OF THK MaXN HbaIM OF 
HiXFBitnrctrRig of thb Hssbrveo Defartments 

General Administration . . . . . . . . 23,88, 


Oourta of Law 
X>edact ineoxne 

3aiis ♦ • • • 

Dedoct income 

Polioe . . 

Deduct inoome 

Porta and Pilotage 
Deduct income 


1,03,11,110 

8,48,999 

25,06,667 

9,09,149 

1,09,03,783 

1,90,866 

13,7Aj063 

13,49,502 


Pnlitleal 

Total actual expenditure of the main heads of 
expenditure of the Keaearved Departments 


Xeutd Slevenne 
Staqaptt 
Inoome Tax 


Immeria^ Sharb 


peduet !^t tvanafer from Imperial to Provincial 

lt«4 ^UMMano fitom the following main Departmenta, 
'itlai I«nd Stovmue, Stamps, Kxcise, Provinoial 
'tIMm* PtHMMitk and Registration 


23,88,887 


94,62.111 


16,97.518 


1,07,06,917 


35,501 

23,187 

2.42,02,121 


1,16,43,984 

1.12.18,670 

36,13,306 

2,64,75,960 

58,49.619 

2,06,26,34]^^ 


7,10. 
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N«t expenditure on th^ following Deputmente, 
viz. General Administration, Courts of Imw, 

Jails, Police, Ports and Pilot^e, and PoHtioal 2,42,02,ldt 


Deduct present contribution to Imperial Govern* 

ment . . 2,06,24,241 

Not income available for the remaining Departments , 2,62,02,664 


SoMK Figures Rkuatino to Growth of Rhvkhu* 

Nf^ income. 


Stamps (Reserved) 
Excise (Transferred) 


1915-16 .. 

2.98,96,600 

1912-13 . . 

2,79.87,166 

1916-10 .. 

2,24.37,340 

1912-13 . . 

2,07,43,853 

1915-16 .. 

1,51,40,074 

1912-13 .. 

1,37,69,045 

1915-16 

2,33,853 

1913-14 . . 

1.31,340 


19 , 00,445 

•c 

16,93.487 
13,81,029 

1,02,513 

(The figures of 1912-13 hove not 
been taken because of the making 
over of 29 lakhs and odd to the Dis* 
trict Boards in November 1913.) 

/ 1915-10 .. 72,26,611 

55,51,652 


Income Tax (Reserve<l) . . 10J2-13 

« - . /r- r ,, /1915-16 .. 20,36,068 

Registration (Transferred) 'j I9J2_13 .. 18,23.161 


Total growth of Reserved De- 53,80,404 
partments 

Transferred 15,9^936 
Departments 


Do. 

Average for each year 


j(l9j74,240 


Net decrease in Forest 
Revenue (Transferred) 


Mli-lS 


# * 

« « 


16,00,601 

11,45,610 


Average for each jiur 


16,74,959 

2,12,907 


69 , 74^840 

17 , 43,585 


4 , 54,991 

65 , 19,349 

1649,837 
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Sums Fiourks Rki^tiwcj to the Growth or Kx^ehoxtorb 


Oiurta of I^aw 


Jaiia . 


Polieo 


f 1915-1<; 
\ 1912-13 

/1915-lfi 

\19J2-13 

(1916-16 
\ 1912-13 


Net increase of 
expenditure: 
1,03,11,110 

96.39.400 

6,71,710 

17,76,646 

10.17.401 

3.58,244 

1,09,03,783 

83,99,859 

25,03,924 


X>dduct saving in oxptmdiiuro^ in g(»aeral 
tion . . . . . . . . 


aflministra- 


36,33,878 

1,67,825 


Net growth • 

Average for each year . . 

Doduct saving in oxponditiiro in g<meral administra 
tion . . 

Not increase 

increase in expenditure without taking into 
account Police 

Average for e^wh y<'ar . 

Deduct saving in exptnuiiture in general adniinistra 
tion . . 

Net incraaao excluding Police 


32,76,063 

,8,83,469 

39,456 

8,44,013 

10,29,954 

2,67,488 

39,456 

2,18.032 


SOMTE FiOOKKS RKT-ATmCJ TO SaVINO TN ExPEKniTOltK 


General Adntinisiration 


(1912-13 

U916-16 


Net een'ing. 

25,40,712 

23.88,887 


Average for each year . . 


1 ,67,825 
39.456 
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BESOLUTION BdopM bf the Thirty-Fint Segikm of fiaetedtei 
Kothmal Con^rau hdd at Lnoknow oo ttie SFIli PcawifcWi 
1916w oottkiing a Seltome of Bofonas as a DotaUa 
towarda flelt-wremgiont. Alao adK^tad kf tha All*lBiki 
Mnaiiwi League at ita Keetiiig hdd on the Flat DoennInAi 

me. 

RESOLUTION 

(а) Thai having regard to the fact that the great oommxmitiee 
of India are the inhoritoro of ancient civilisations and have shown 
great capacity for government and administration, and to the 
l>rogreas in education and public spirit ntaclc by them duritig a 
centiury of British Rule, aod further having regard to tiio foot 
that the present system of Government does not satisfy the 
legitimate a8}>iratiou8 of the people and has become unsuited to 
existing conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when His li>lajeety the King>Bini>cror 
should be pleased to issue a Pruclamatioii annoimeing that it is 
the aim an4 intention of British jiulicy to confer Solf-Oovewninent 
on India at an early date. 

(б) Tliai this Congress demands that a dchnitc step shouUl lie 
talton towards Self-Qovemment by granting ttio refonns cun' 
tained in the scheme prepared by the All>ludia Congress Com- 
mitteo in concert with the Reform Committee appointed by the 
All-India Muslim league {d’Ctailed below). 

(c) That in the ret'oiistruction of the Eknpite, India shall be 
lifted from the position of a i>opeitdcncy to iliat of an equal 
partner in the Eiiipiro with the self-governing Dominioiis. 

REFORM SCHEME 
7 . — Provincial Legislative Councils. 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of f<our*6ltlis 
elected and of one-dfth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall lie not leas than 126 membars in the 
nia|or provitices, and from 60 to 76 m the minor provincss. 

3. The members of Coimcils slaiuld be elected directly by the 
people on ss broad a franchise as possible. 
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n, m 

inro^km be made for tlie m pa e ewa^ irtio^ 

of kniMnrtant minorities by etection, aiKl the MabemMans elXMiild 
be mpvmcotod Uiroi^h special electorateB on the Provinoial 
JciC^laiive Couiiciie in Uie following proportions ; — 

Pt.iifjAn-- Oiic-half of the elected Indian Members. 
Umiteu Pbovt:nck« — 3<> % „ 

BkkcaI/— 40%- „ „ 

Bbiiab~2S % 

CBXmtAX. Pkovujckb 16 % »> .» 

Maokas — 15 % „ 

Bombay — O jio-lhird „ . „ 

Provided tltni no Mal)oui€M:lan shall participate ui any of the 
oiber eleotions to the Imiterial or Provincial Liogislativo Councils, 
save and except tiiose by el0<*torate8 representing special interests. 

Provided further 'tliat no bill, n<»r any clause thereof, nor a 
resolution intiwliiceil by a non-official member affecting one or 
the other community, which question is to be don»nnne<i by the 
members of that coininuji.ity m the Legislative Council concerned, 
shall be proeepded «ith, if three-fourths of tlie members of that 
oonmionity in the particular Cf>!incil, Imperial or Provincial, 
oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 

6 . The head of thio Provincial Goverumenfc should not be the 
President of the L^slative Council, but the Council should ha\'e 
the right of electing its President. 

fi. The right of asking supplementary questions sliould not be 
restricted to t)>e nicinhcr putting tlie original mtestion, but should 
be allowed to be exoioised by any other member. 

7 . (tr) Kxoept eustoms, post, telegraph, mint salt, ^ium. 

railways, army, and navy and tributes from Indian 
States, all other sourcos of revenue siiould be Pro- 
vincial. 

( 6 ) There should be no divided heads of revenue. The 
Govermneut of India should bo provided with fixed 
oontributions from Gie Provincial Governnunts, such 
fixed contributions being liable to revision wdien 
extraordinary and unforeseen oonitugencies render 
such revision necessary. 

(fi) TJie Provincial Council shonld have full mithority to 
' deal with all matters affecting the internal administra- 
tion of the jirovince including the power to raise loans, 
to impose and alter taxatiem, and to vote on the 
Budget. All items of expenditure, and all proposals 
concerning ways and means for raising the necessary 
revenue, should be embodied in BUIs and submitted 
to tlie Provincial Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on ell matters with.m the purview of the 
Provinoial Government should be allowod for dis- 
eusmon in accordance with rules made in that behalf 
by the Council itself. 

(a) A teaelution pamiHl by the Ptovineial Ijegislative 
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Couneil stmll bo biiultng on tbe KxooutiVo Qovtn^- 
raent, uxiletas vetood by the Governor in OotmoQ, 
provided however that if the resolution ie ^ a^Kiun 
ptvs^od by tho Couiioil after an interval of not lens 
than ono year, it inu&t b<» given effect to. 

(/) A motion for adjournment may be brought forward 
for the discus.<-^iuu of a definite mattear of uigout public 
im|x>rtance, if supported by not leas than one-eighth 
of the meiiibers present. 

8. A special mtMiting of the Provincial Counoil may be sum- 
moned on a resquisition by not less than one-eighth of Ure 
members. 

9. A Bill, other than a Money JBill, may be iniroduoiMl ki 
Codncil in accordance with ruh^s made in tliat behalf by the 
Council itsc'lf. and the consent of the Government ahoulU not be 
required therofor. 

10. All Bills passtHl by Provincial I..fegislature8 shall have to 
receive the asseot of tho Gh»vemor before they become law, but 
may bt) vetoed l>y the Governor-General. 

11. The trcmi of office of the mcitibers shall bet five years. 

II. — Provincial Oovemtnenta. 

1. Tho fiead t>f every Provincial Government shall bo a Gover- 
nor wlio shall not ordinarily beloiig to the Indian Civil Service or 
any of the permanent services. 

2. -There shall be in every Prtivincc an Kxeoutive Council 
which, with the Governor, shall constitute tho Executive Govom- 
ment of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Sorvie© shall not ordinarily bo 
ap 2 )ointed to the Executive Councils. 

4. Not less than one-lialf of the members of the Executive 
C'ouncil sliall consist of Indians to be elected by the elected mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislative Council. 

6. The term of office of tho members ohall be five years. 

. JII . — Imperial Leyinlativc Council. 

J,. 'fho stnmgth of the Imjierial Legislative Cotuicil shall bo 190. 

2. Four-iifthft of the mambers shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial legislative CotincU should 

be widened as far as possible on the lines of electorates for Maho- 
medans for the I*^rovincial Legislative Councils, and the eleeied 
meftibera of the Provincial Ijcgieialive Councils ahouki ahto for^.tm 
electorate for the return of metnhera to the 'Imperial hegielativc 
Council. ^ 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should be Mahome- 
dans elected by separate Mahomtxlan eleetirratcs iu the several 
I*rovmces, in the proportion, as nearly as may I>e, in which, tilliey 
arc represented on the Provincial Legislative Councils by separate 

- Mahomedan electorates. 

Vide provisos to section. I, clause 4. 
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6. The President of tbe Council sliiail be elected the Conned 
tfeeif. 

A. The rig^t of asking supplementary questions shall not be 
restricted to the member putting the original question but shoqlA 
1^ Allowed, to b© exercised by any other member. * 

*, 7. A special meeting of the Coimcil may be summoned on a 
requisition by not Umm* than one-eighth of the members. 

e. A IBill^ oilier than a Money Bill, may be introduced in 
Cottncil m accordance with rules made in that behalf by the 
Council itself, and the consent of the hlxecutive Gov'oniment 
should not bo required therefor. 

0. AU HiUs passed by the Council shall have to receive the 
assent of tl»e Oovemoi’-General before they become law. 

ib. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and 
items qf expenditure shall be embt^ed in Bills. Every such 
Bill and the Budget^ks a whole shall be submitted for the vote 
of the Imperial Legiaiativo Council. 

11., The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The piatters mentionc»d horeinbejiow shall be exclusively 
undei»the control of the Imperial legislative Council : — 

(а) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the 

whole of India is dcssirable. 

(б) Provincial legislation in' so far as it may affect inter- 

provincial fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting 
tributes from Indian States. 

(<i) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure, cx<Mq>t 
that no resolution of tlie Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be binding on the Governor- General in 
Council in rt?spect of military charges for the defence 
of tlie country. 

(«) The right of revising Indian tarills and customs-duties, 
of imposing, altering, or removing any tax or cess, 
modifying the existing system of currency and bonk- 
ing, and granting any aids or lK>Tmti©8 to any or all 
deserving and nascent industries of the countiy. 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration 
of the country as a whole. 

13. A Resolution pass^ the Legislative Council should be 
binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the 
Governor-General iti Council : provided however that if the 
riMKilution is again passed by the Council after an mterval of not 
less than one year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may- be brought forward for 

the discussion of a definite matter of urgmt public import- 
ance, if sui^wrted by not less them one-ei^th of the members 
present. , 

Ifi. When the Crown choiises to exercise its power of veto in 
.te^pMrd to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative Council or by 
the .^lEipnpianal Li^islative Council, it should be exercised within 
twtdVe months from tbe date on which it hi passed, and the Bill 
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sfmll oaase tp iMkVp <affeef> *» fkipiDillte th* e$i0$ik, 

veto is mode knosraa to the liOgisiative Counei! ocOMMtnod# 

1^. The Ixnpemfd CouxMdil sluiJSl KttvejtfcO pommit lio 

iotetHhae trith the OpveKnniiant of Ifudie's dureotjon. of the ih^taa^ 
elfaiFB and the fdxeiga and fioiitieal xelationa of Indie* ii!tQl«idilW 
the deelaralskm of war, the makin|f of peace and the^enteirii^ 
into treaties. 


IV, — The Qovemment of InHiet, 

1. The Govemor^General of India will be the he a d of the 
Qovemment of India. 

2. He wilt have an fixeeutive Cknmcil, half O f , w bcaati rimll bO 

Indians. " <. 

3. The Indian members should be elected by the elecMted 

members of tbe Imperial hieigislaiive Council. ^ 

4. Members of tlw Indian Ckvil Service shall not ordinarU^ be 
appouited to the Executive Council of the Governor<^t3eneral. ^ 

5. The power of matcing all appointments in the Jxtvpscial 
Civil Servioee shall vest in the Oovemment of India, ss eonstitoted 
under this scheme, due r^«wd being paid to existing mthroats, 
subject to any laws that may be made by ^le Imperial JLegislative 
Ckiunod. 

6. The Covemmmt of India shall not ordinarily interfere in 
the local affairs of a province, and powers not specially given to 
Provincial Gkiveamment, shall lie oeemed to m vested in the 
former. The authority of the Oovemment of India will ordinarily 
be limited to general supervision and saperintendence over the 
Provincial €k>vemments. 

7. In le^pehitive jsnd administrative matters the Oovemment 
of India, as constituted under this scheme, shall, as far as p<aae i bi% 
be independcmt of the Secretary of State. 

3. A system of independent audit of the sbcoounts of the Oovetn' 
ment India should be instituted. 

V. — The Secretary of State in Council. 

1. The Council ol the Secretary of State for India dbould be 
abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be placM»d <m the 
British Bstiraates. 

3. The Seeretewy of State should, as far sa possible^ occupy tbe 
same position in rcdation to tlm 'tSovscament oi India, |is phtt 
Secretary of State for the Colonlas does in r^MdAon’to tibdi* OinreiMIH 
ments of the sdf'govsming Dominaotw. 

4. The Secretary of State for IndBawhould be awristed by te/m 
Permanent ITnder-^ecnetaries, one of whom idkotxld alirsys he en 
ladiaa. 


VI,r-^ndia and the MBmydre, 

1. In any CJotmctT oar ottMSr body whkeSh tnny b«r eonitiltMbMt 
ponvened for the eetHenaent or ocnxtml of ImpfvbdT e lh d sb foe 


or . 
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ho adequately xepreeenied in like maonar with the Pk wid h Mw tli* 
,Mia -vdtli. equal irighta. 

Z. ‘ Xtidiaiitiii should be placed on a footing of equality in t iqap e ^ 
oi a l ia tuH and rights of citizenship with other subjects Mim 
'j|ia|epty the King throughout the ISmpiro. 

VI J. -Military and other maUer». 

1* military and naval service of His Majcssty, both in their 
comiuissioned and non-commissioned ranks, 
sliould bo thrown open to Indians and adequate 
provision should bo made for their selection, 
training and instruction in India. 

2. Indians should be aUou'ecI to enlist as 
volunteei's. 

Bhfieeutive Officers^ in India siniU have no judicial powers 
o{ ju- entrusted to them, and the judiciary ki every 
dfcma^ eawcuUvo province shall l>o placed under the highest 
{unehoos. Coui*t of that province. 

SYKD MOHAMMED, 

N. StTBBA UAU, 

General Secteiariea. 


CnsBmfewtoMS la iiw 
Army- 

VaAtntMCing. 
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A lODIT ADDRESS tram Enrapeans and Didiaiis 

Exceilenoy the Vioerojr and GoraziuMr-Qenezal aiid Eie Rii^ 

Bmonnlile the of State for li^Ua. 

. *■ 

The following is a, record of meetings, held at Darjeeling and 
Calcutta, to discuss the positicm crested by the pronounoexaent 
of the 20th of August on Indian Policy, by the Imperial Govern- 
ment : — * ■ * 

The Tpolicy of Hie Majesty' » Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of increaemy 
the- aaaociation of Indians in every branch of the adminiHtation 
and the gradttal development of self ^governing institutions with o 
to the progressive realization of responsible govemnttfnt in 
India, as an integral part of the British Empire, They hat*0 
decided that stdtstantial steps in this direction should be fMen aS 
soon as possible, and that it is of tfte highest importance, as a ptv- 
liminary to considering what these steps should be, that there should 
he a free and informal exchange of opinion between those in author*^ 
at Home and in India. His Majesty s Government have according^ 
decided, with His Majesty's approved, that 1 should accept the Vice- 
roy's invitation to proceed^to India to discuss these maUers with the 
Viceroy and the Government of India, to consider toith the Viceroy 
the views of Local Governments, and to receive the suggestions of 
represewbadive bodies and\ others. I would add that progress in 
this policy can only he achieved by successive stages. The British 
Government and the Government of India, on whom the responsdnlUy 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, muM he 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, omd they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service wUl thus be conferr^ and by 0ie wdent M 
which it is found that confidence can he reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. Ample opportunity will be afforded for the putdie 
discussion o/ the ptroposals, which will be submitted in due’ oOuteh, 
to Pailiament." 

r. — Principles. 

The Imperial Government having sent the Se<»etairy of Sti|ta 
to India for the purpose of gathering the opinions-of ad |(6ptlan% . 
we feel that the memltem of both the communities shouXa diaeuaii 

'->-180 
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tXM^hcnr tlw advice to be offered to tite Qoveiwnent, bearijige tit 
ntwKl that future -i^enerations are mMlte affected than octtaelvea 
t»' <diangoa about to be xnade. We ajio thiuk that, ixt timea tika 
theae, anything of the nature of civil discord amongst those not 
eaMe d a|»on for activo service is out of place. Our opinion is that 
XfUVi^peMUi and Indians should first agree as to the main outlines 
wh^k they think the pending reforms should follow. These 
o ul l tiif Mi having been settled, it wdt then l)e possible for the differ-' 
ent seotionB to formulate their own views as to details, in respect 
of which it would be to the public advantage that the Govern* 
metx% should have every shetde of opinion before them. The 
agreement relates only to the points printed in black type. 

Turning then to the recent peonounCTiinc'nt, w’e note that it 
was issued as embodying the policy of the Imper'al Govemraetat 
upon which the three princi|>al parties in Great Britain are now 
represented. As no contrary motion has l>een raised in eitlier 
House, it must, in acc^ordance with all ]>rocedents. be recogniced 
aa a declaration of policy accepted unanimously by the supreme 
I«gisl«|^ure of the British Commonwealth. 

In view of these considerations we a g r ee to aoeept the pro« 
noiineemept of the 80th August as oommon gromifU withhi llie 
limits of which the disonssioa can take place. 

We have next to consid<»r the ]x>sition8 iinplu^d in this |iro“ 
nouncement. To begin wdth we note that for the first time in 
any official pronouncement the vague and ambiguous term 
“ s«»if 'government *' is r«‘plaee«l by the plain and definite W'orrls 
** reapunsible government.” which nt'cewsarily means the creation 
of executives res|>onhihle t-o, and llierofore removable at the will 
of, elective bodies and electorates. This principle finds no expres- 
sion in the vaurious proposals already before the pubKc on the 
20th of August, which were all inspired by tlie looser conception 
embodied in the wf^rds “ self-government.” The pronouncement 
thus creates a new position, which cannot be met hy the adop- 
tion of any scheme of xefomis as yet submitted for public 
consideration . 

We agree that, having a«>ef>Ced tiie proncNuieement, we are 
not only free, hut even bound to consider the new situatkm 
created thereby with open minds. 

We are further of opinion that the direction of any steps taken 
in the immediate future ought to be considered first and fore- 
most from the point of view whether they are calculated to lead 
towards the goal present t>d in the pronoimoement under review. 
The necessary criterion, whereby all imn>ediate proposals must be 
judged, is a clear conception of the uHimatn goal, however remote. 
That goal is defined as ” responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Eippire.” This implies the calling 
into exisience in India of a self-governing nation or nations, cm 
. tike lines of the great self-governing I>ominions. The all-im- 
portant question is, therefore, raiseu, whetlier India is to be 
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regarcl«di» Hk« tho continfimt of EIusom, ma the futtire hooMk^tit 4 
number of aelf-govegiunj g or dbM» tike tiie ITini'tied SteAce tm 

it would have been, haoW developed as a British DcMuliiliiiiy, » 
nation living within the bounds oi one territoty, but snkkse So Jpr^t 
that it must be divided into a number of self 'guvenaing pmviaoea. 
Is India to become a nation or a continent of nations* 4 ^cgnimitwi 
or a group of Bcuninions? Are the ae^Muata nrovinoes to be 
developed as sexmrate self-governing nations ? Or are we to igok 
forwam to a time, however remote, when int4»*ests commota ^ 
India will be controlled by a Government responsible to XndiO 
as a whole ? 

Por those who sccejit tlie prtmouncoment tlio answer wiU be 
found imphclt in its terms. £k<ngaK Madras, Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab Sore mdeod units 
of population etiual or approximating to the scale ^of ipmat 
Bnropean powers. But, if developed as self -governing natu>t^ 
their future electorates would still be unable to control rail* 
ways, tariffs, oomme^roial law, and other major interests common 
to India as a whole. The control of interests, pwre]^ Indian* 
would still have to be exercised in the future, however distant* 
by the Imperial Government of the British Commonwealth. 
H^ponsible govtunment for India in Indian affairs could neves 
bo rcah7.ed under these conditions. The history of the United 
Kingdom, of (.'anada, of Australia and of South .\fnca proves 
that national self-government cannot be rcalii^ed hero for any 
unit smaller than the Imlian Peninsula, liowever formidable 
tliat enterprise may seem, and however remote its ultimate 
attainment, that goal must be adopted by those who accept the 
pronouncement and road its terms in tlie light f>f the experience 
gained in the other Uominions. In the eomj^rohenmve nation- 
hood of India, to be called mto being in centuries to come, the 
individualities of t}a> Bengalee, the Marat ha, the Sikii, the Cana- 
rese and alttlie other numerous races must each find their place as 
sub-nationalities, like those of the Knglish, Bcotcli, Welsh and 
Irish in the United Kingdom, and like those of the Hritiidi and 
^French in Canaiia. The goal to be kept in inind must, therefore, 
be, not the nations of Kiirope, but rather tlm United States as it 
would have bem had it developed as a self-governing dominmn 
of the British C'ommon wealth. However remote the realisation 
of this conception may be, Rtei>e to lie taken in the immediaie 
future must yet bo judged by the (criterion whothelr they tend 
towards that goal. 

To begin with, we are bound to consider Jtow far the existing 
mw IS ijn harmony with this coneefdtou. 

The map of India has been designed to suit the needs of a 
d^iendeney, whose internal atid domcistic affairs are subject in 
every detail to direction from an authority on the other side at 
the world. A government, wluise mainspring is outside the area 
it is governing, has no difficulty in uniting under one admiads* 
trative maehme, not only coniuimilties whioJb ^ are differsost 
in character, but separate terrib>ries. Under this sysieskiy ilka 
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Xmptaia^ Government had ho diffiUmlty in inocncpoiratinli; Sufm0^ 
a provinoe of Indie. Bui if India to be governed ndtib a 

vaevr to becoming a celf-govertxing djjRion, Bunna> by reaeon of 
her eitoation* never can have a place in its natifinal fabric. Bhe 
haaihMi in common with India than Ceylon. Her akffinities with 
Ii^a are leas than those of Finland with HusBia, or of Mexico 
wdth the United States. The project of developing India as a 
oelf 'governing nation can be rendered loss formidable at once by 
elinunating Burma. It has no place in the picture. It ought 
to bo put in the same category as Ceylon, and nothing in these 
suggestions should be taken as referring to Burma. 

Jua like manner, the conception, abandoned in the recent pro* 
nuuncemont, ha(> f>pemtod to divide India into a few' great satra> 
mss ocamnensurate with the principal nations of Furope. In 
JSknnbay, It has united cotmnunities so divemc as Siiul. the Mara- 
tbas and the Cattarose. No less artificial is the unl<'>n of Bihar 
with Ortssa. In the Uni led I'rovinces nunv than 48.1>IK),000 
souls have boon brought under the rule of a single officer, and sr> 
long as dbeso Governments are solely amenablr* to h Government 
which takies«its direction from London, no difficulty is expert' 
enced. the moment any real beginnmg in responsible 

government is made, and executives rosponsible to electorates 
are created, hoWever limitod the powers ont rusted to them may 
be to begin with, such <x>mhinationH will surely break down. 
They will fail as certainly as did the attempt to unite Onjerio and 
Quebec under ono executive responsible to a common electorate. 
The foiuidationn of Canadian nationliood w'cre only laid by 
occotdittg separate provincial governments to both the races, 
under which each race could enjoy unhampered its ow'ii language, 
religion and system of law. Tlie examples of the X^nitCMl States, 
Canada, Australia and South Africa, as contrasted with India, 
China and the depoudeneies of Spain and France in the eighteenth 
century, {xrove that under elective institutions provincial adminis- 
tration cannot lie made etiective for units of |Hjpiilation the size of 
great nations. Had the United States attempted to devt*lt>p 
herself on the basis of live or six provinces, eucli won]<l. fur 
admmistarative rc'osons, have bt>en driven to subdivide itselt into 
minor seH*go voi*n irig provinces commensurate in size w'ith tlie 
existing forty -eight States. County Councils <tr l>iHtrict Boards 
cannot take the place of Provincial Governments, w'hich in nations 
of a certain mamiitude must lie interposed betw’cen local autiiori- 
iies on the one hand and the national Government on the otlier. 
Hence, the Government of the United Kingdom with its i^puia- 
tion of 45,000,000 is increasingly unable to cope w'ith their need 
for BOcied reform. 

Thus, had America tried to develop on the basis of live or 
six provinces, each with euTM>rdmate provinces, eacli therefore 
on the scale, and orgamzed on the iiattem, of great federal 
rtaftApn * , each would have felt and acted as nations. They would 
have Sipart, and the Ignited Stales vroxikl have failed to 

achieve national unity in acconlanoe with tlie demands of nature 
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and good govMmmaii:. Her terrltovy would liave become ^be 
hotne of five or six natiunsy witli oo common doiitio! of interecte 
common to all. Like Httrop<4 or Soutib JtmecilG^ idw would Imve 
become tlie theatre of ceaseless wars» liHltead of Mke buimo of 
internal ijeaoe. " * 

The conclusion is that it is iutpossible for India to develop ah 
a self-govtwning Dominion or to achieve a genuine nationhood 
in Uie future, however distant, on tbo basis of a map, inherited 
from the M6ghul Empire and fashioned to suit the needs of an 
administratiun which has its mainspring in England. We agree, 
thiareforc, that the selection i»f areas callable of clevelopment aa 
the self-govcmmg provinct^ of a future United Stales of India 
within the British Empire should he uiuiertaken at the outset. 
These areas should be terine<i ’* I’rovincial States ” ms a reminder 
that they are tlesigned to serve as the autonomous provmceai of 
the future United States of Imlin wilhin the Empire, The term 
aI.so recalls the Native States. Their nn*a.s should be oonunon- 
siirate with the larger of those Stati« like Hyderabad and Mysore, 
and should be dc'termined, so fur as possible with.rwfcrence to 
history, to community of race, language smd ndigion, and’above 
all to effective self-government on true provincial fmCs. Care 
should also bo taken nut to combine under one i^mvinipial Okiveny 
mont areas of totally different types, the economic inteiwsta cl 
which are wholly distmet. 

So long as an autocratic regime exists, its sulKiivisiuns can 
be re-adjusted with relative ease. But the moment they an* 
made the an>as of elective auihoritiw, the difficulty of changing 
them tends to become insuperable. Had tbo States of America 
been too large at the outset to 8or\'o as the ultimate areas of 
[irovincial autonomy, no power could alter them now, short of 
conquest or civil war. 'flic Kingdom of Prussia overshadows ail 
Germany, and no one dares to suggest its partition into provinces 
conunensurate with its partners. To-day it neiMls Vmt the nerve 
and foresight of a statesman to find and fix areas in India capable 
of developing into effective ftelf-govomiug provinces, and yet 
such as will admit of her growth as a nation at unity with herself. 

We agree, therMore, thiU 4he existing provinces need not be 
assumed to be areas snitable as a basis for responMMe govwoi- 
meat, but such areas must be settied at the momeot when the 
first instalment of responsiUe govenunent is granted. 

Bearing in mind, then, the picture of India as a self-governing 
Dominion of the f^eral type, W'O recognize that, in the words of 
tlie pronouncement liefore us, *'■ progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages.” There must Ijc stages, and 
the questions before us are, where those stages should begin, and 
what they should be. Kcasoa and experience alike point to the 
conclusion tliat it is not in the sphoro of the central Government 
that the beginning shfiuld be mwe. Whether in the cose of the 
United States of America, of Canada, Australia or South Africa, 
nothing was done, or could liave been done, to create a central and 
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imtliHiiMki <^vermneot mupcMOsIbl^ to tho nation as a until 

l^aitpo«Hiiblt> govacnniant nad been eoiQ»|:detoly and tinaXj^ -iitalMil- 
Imsd in 4^ **l’his dM not imply tlnst 

oansMD^ c« to lie made whereby public opinion may be 

votonOpoM fraily m fbo opunsels of the central authority, while 
that aplApm^ iwmidna in theory and practice responatble to the 
Stato. Dut responsible f^overnment means entrust- 
(IKWiMrxi^^ to executives i«hich hold office, and can be 

duarniasi^ from oihce, by elected le^islat ures or ehndurateB. 
!l%UKt principle must first 1^ tried and cetahliHlH'^l m the provinces. 
It la only whwi provincial executives an* an'-wf lable for all their 
fufmctiona to provincial electorates tliat ti< Indian executiv'e 
can be rendered answerable to, and reinoxable by, an Indian 
Parhamefcit smd an Indian Klcctorate 

We. tlieMfore. agree that the first steps towards reqNMudilile 
SOvemnMii^ cannot he taken in the sphere of the central 
Ctovemmaat. 

We have iMfXi to consider the fact that administrative mechan- 
lam dsBignc^ tu obey an authority ri'inote from India itself 
cannot, ae itatands, respond to the impetus <jf Indian ehtetorates 
Mechanism moaift in adapted to the nature of the fnixe which 
drives it. The whole adnuui'dtrative system of Knpland would 
have to be revised if the control of th<* electorate were replaceil 
by a«centrahztxl pow«r exercised from without Th« r«»\erae is 
e<|ually true of India If elecUiratcs art* to Im* tsivcii resv»onsibih 
til's however Uinited, tht'y must to a threat extent, and to an 
increasing digrix.', <»perate thrrnigli dcpaitnieiits, organii&ed on 
prtnciplus <iitt<*rc'nt fr<»ni those of the preseiil niachmeiy With 
the introduction of responsible trovernnicnt it is in'cessaiy, there- 
fore, to conteinplalc a < hange, not only of art'Hs, but also in the 
character of the <icpartnie»nts through which the electorate^ are 
to opt*rate The existing prov tiieial atlministrations cannot be 
nnaiide'd by a si'rii's of grailual changes into the provmic'es of a 
sell go\erning Jhiminioii Their place must graduali> be taken 
hjr provincial organs of a neW' t j pe Tht first step must be to 

create new organs responsible to the electorates of suitable areas 
To tliese, specifitHl functions, together with eorresixinding reve- 
11114's an<l powers of additional taxation, must bo transferred. 
All other functions must be reserNtni to the existmg provuneial 
<iovemni«*nts, to l>e transferred by successive stages to the elective 
oigans, as each may prove its capacity for assuming the 
additional burden. 

It follows, th«ref<»ro, that during the period of transition 
governments of two different types will have to exist side by side. 
Sfo instalment of responsible go\ornment can be granted without 
creating exeouti\<4H rc^iponsihle to, and therefore removable by, 
elective assoinblif'^ and ele« toiates for certain functions and 
revenues within suitable areas Meanwhile, the powers not yet 
tranederred must be exim'ised bj tlu existing provinc'ial tloverii- 
nicnts, w^htch must In* la*pt in In^aiig for that purpose', and remain 
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rmw^nsibl^' to. and tliorefore ir«?ttu»vAhle only by, tbm OkivorMSiiElljt^ 
of itMtiftfc U.o Se€3X>ta>ry oi Sfntu und %M»Uy Piiadiajnont finwlk 
If K^sponaible govornment is tlie goa% the only jOiilMt. *Iteraaf|!Nni 
is sooner or later to transfer all poWete oi. TOtremment at one 
stroke to executives reoiovuhlo at the mdU ot jCmlAian elitetiiyraiUMi. 
But this course is expressly barred by the tenns>4» titof |HKM|0tcncO* 
mont we have agreed to accept. It follows tltat 
stage govemnients of two different types must ob'-'lKtciAt, tbe 
one responsible to olectt>rates, the other to the Seoarnts^ nf 
State, in our opinion, therefore, it is of the utmost importanee 
to insist now that the responsibility must iti{i i^tlier case be ft seal 
one. The responsibility of t ho new exocutitM to their SMsemblieM 
and electorates, houevor liinitod their functions, must be real. 
It must not be omifused and dostroyod liy a network of tninor 
restrictions and sanctions. On the otiier hand, t.lm rosp^snsibitity 
of the old govenunents to the Secretary of State for the functions 
reserved to them must lie no less a rtoal one. In diaeharging 
those functions, they can and should be exposed in every detail, 
to tlie criticism and influence of Indian opuiion. But in the last 
analysis the ultimate pu>%er of dtM-ision iii ros|><n‘i of thoi»,'i func- 
tions must be reserved to the Secrt'larj' of State and liis agents, 
until they fan be transferred to th** executives eesponsihlc to the 
electorates. And, in the words of tho pronouncement, “ the 
British Government and lht> Govornment of India must bo 


judges of the time and measure of each advance.'" * 

We agree, therefore, that, daring the period of traasitioii, 
Oovemments of two types maid co-exist, the one reivotisilile to 
eiectorates for specific powers, the other to the Secretary of Stete 
for all other powers, and that the responsibility of each mual la 
faot be a real one, and their powers most be saffioient to enawe 
thmn to discharge that responsibility ^Beientiy. 


We liave ^low to approacli t.ho question how now psgans of 
provincial government rcsjHnisible tt> electorates can ba brought 
into being. The first proliminary is to er<*ate these electorates, 
and also t«» provide an adequate supply of leaden# competent u» 
guide them and to translate their mandates into action and law. 

With a view providing men in some sort eompetont to act 
os momliers of ptipular legislatures and executives, there are 
improvements wiiich might be mode in the existing system. 
Kxeoutive Councils might bo introduced in tho United J’rovinces, 
the Punjab and the t'entral Provinces, and Indians, not exc«ied* 
ing in number liaif the members oilier than the head of the 
province, might lie appiointed to each. A second Indiegi Member 
might be adfled to 1 he £ixocutive Councils aLready in being. But 
these suggestions, if adopted, w'ould add hut half a doxen to the 
number at Indians m touch with administrative detail ; of greater 
importance therefore is the suggestion that tlie unofiftoiai Mem- 
bers of Provincial Councils should be divided into eununitteos, 
severally attadied f/O tho Metmliem of Ckiunoil, in much the same 
relation as the 1 ndia Council is attached to the Secretary of State. 
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’irf! <i«|j««ity tihicy'<»<ttti4li*i^ ii<p4>aa»|ai» tipoo fM««it jMiiM^ 

^ liiiMir ofifoAott Iby tlMp^r of <:!cxaak«a; «0di tiNwtvpp IM 

Mki^t iato OCTB^IiotMii. Tlio moot 

oM^ iMiriliia^de wtthcmt ieiKi«lcM>k>n, fuxt xniiim. ftMlro* 
fofe, ibi|r #ra«M»to4''i#o qulni^ly as pcMoible. Thiey itvill Heip t>iii pm* 
l^aya iMOMUl^ottS <lKMd xainistars for the first eac|»erimmta in 
xeanpttiiaii^ 


On tiha s^er band, they will do nothing to txrepare eJeetorates. 
BSeetoral fimnes have nevw been publiabecf; but in parte of 
Korlliem" India they aare known soaroely to exceed one two^ 
thoiMlaadth |>art of, Abe populaticin. But electoraiee of an adO- 
quate stvaoj^h and are the necessary foundation of 

responsiblt government, xheare must be an a<Jtequate number 
of e&tisetki to whom Government is answerable, ^d from whom, 
therefore, Oovemment can derive its authority; and those 
citisiens must be capable in some sort of understanding the 
q«ie«tt<tns s\ihniitted to their Judgment, of placing the public 
, Interest before their own, of doing Justice to eacli other, and, 
trbat IS of cn'en greater importance, to those outside the electorate, 
even at the ssoztfice of their personal interests. The material 
fox Kucli electoniias is sadly de^ient, and must be created. To 


argue that this dan be done merely by extending the type of 
< ducat lou given in ucbools and collies is a dangerous fallacy. 
On the cotitrary, as all experience shows, a general extension of 
education without a simultaneous extension of political resiion- 
sibility ends by sapping the fottndatitme of government. A great 
umproveim nt and extension of education throughout India is 
urgently n«*eded. But wisdom can only be learned from the 
teaching of experience itself, and all that education can do is 


to open a ]«*ople*8 mind, and enable them to read tlie lessons of 
('xpt'xieupc which the exercise of responsibility alone can bring. 

in order t<* train voters for the task of gov^emment, some* 
res(x»itsihilities for government must be laid upcfti them. X.''ntil 
ibis Its d(u»e, the process of political education has not been 
'siarirni. The gradual extension of such responsibilhiob must gc» 
■*ide bj s.ide with the extension of education. Nor do we con- 
Alder that this can now be limited with safety to the sphere €>f 
bocal Government, which, of necessity, deals with adniinlstrative 
dot Mils only. The time is at hand when some responsibility for 
eoiisideriug and deciding questions of principle, some political 
rcs}>oiJHd>ility, that is to say, ought to be placm on the shoulders 
of <*U‘ctorotcs. Thus, while w© do not think it is possible at this 
stage lo nitvke such changes in the Oovemment of India, we think 
i littt the 1 line has passed wheq the principle of responmble govem- 
tncrit can bo limited, as it now is, to the sphere of local acbxiinia> 
t ration. If genuine electorMes are to lie called into betiw, acme 
responsibilities of a provincial nature must first be laid upon 
them, and afterwards increased, as tiw ©loctoreAes can be strength^ 
cited and enlcuged, and can demonstrate empm^y for bearing the 
burden. To mak«x that burden too lieavy mA tha oixtitet ia’ Aa 
jC4 pardisie the wdmle project. No prudent percKm, fOar instanoe. 


O 
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xrotild ftugsesi tlmt they should bo nukle lor thr 

tenanoo of law and order to bef^ wHh. To do mo, wnalil bo 
nskiug a break-Klown, which more than anything would 
progrees towarda complete responaible govammeat. To beiptt 
with, the old eimerienoed Ooveniment must stand by to mamf 
tain order, and discharge those functions upon whiaii the imeob** 
diate stability of the social fabric depends. The first pow^^ to 
be tranirferx^ to electorates shoulcl be those oonneetod witit 
social reforms, with the future buUdbig up of society, like educa^ 
tion and Xiocal Ckivemment. As soon as electorates have proved 
^emaelves capable of discharging these functions, it will 1^ time 
to transfer others, the ne^dect of which ia more quickly felt. WO 
think, as a general praposition, that max electorate may be deemed 
fit for the eaccuroiae of full responsible government whenm'er it 
has been entrusted wnth, and has proved its oompetenpe in the 
control of, Pchce and Justice. 

In our opinion, therefore, a beginning should be made in , 
training electorates by making them responsible for certain 
provincial fimetiona But the training will not be efieotivei^ 
unless the system is so simplified that eleotora ean easily trace 
the effect of the votes they cast. The existing tangled and oom* 
plicated system of election is destructive of all educational result 
so far as political responsibility is concerned. The ordinary 
voter cannot possibly foresee the result of his vote on the Pro* 
vincial CTouncil, still less on the Imi>erial boily. Besides which 
the existing system is an incentive t4» corruption. If only to 
r^der corruption more difficult, tlie initial electorates should 
be as large as possible. They should include those whose pockets 
will be directly affected by the votes they cast, for it is thus that 
the connection of cause and effect is first brought home to electors. 

Above all, the method of voting must be direct. Indlreof 
t4ection not only destroys the educational value of the system, 
but di^troys responsibility itself. It is really a device foir con* 
cealing the fact ^at adequate electorates do not exisi and evades 
the difficult truth that they cannot be made a reality without 
giving some responsibilities to some electorates not yet ripe Im 
them and taking inevitable risks. 

JI, — Outline of tlte Schentf I*ropo0ed. 

We now propose to fiutlinc a schonte of development such as 
we think would give efff*>ct to the principles upon which we hav^' 
agreed. Having done so, w'e shan be in a positioxi to suggsat 
the special safeguards which should be accorded te Industrial 
and Commercial interests. Wc recognize that the scheme muat' 
be one eapohle of adaptation to suitythe higlily variotis conditioas 
and levels of advancement in the difiterent provinces of Xttdta. 
We shgll, tlierefore, sketch the scheme «a wo thkik it be 

applied to a particular province, taking as our example cMne 
which ie not so advancea aa the old Tresideneiee, but peribapa 
mors so than other parts of India. Vot this purpose Sfre ssAset 



III 

'the UuitAd Provinces, which has the ndvimtSfge of being not onUp 
oentnd, but also the largest in Indie. 

In this Province we suggest the old' Kingdom of Oudh n# mt 
area suitable to form a Provkunal State in the future seIf>gov«nm> 
ing JDonunion. Another might be formed from the divisions 
surrounding Benares, a third from the Doab; while those to the 
jSTorth'West might Iw grouped round Meerut. Primitive oum- 
munitifM^ like those of tiic hill districts of Kumaon and Bondei- 
Ichand and of Mintapur, nu|ht, te begin with, be reserved to the 
proimnt Government of the United Provinces. This Gk>vemment, 
subject to certain changes, which we shall outline later, would 
remain in being, holding and oxeroisiug all powers which had not 
been iransforr^ to the four ProvincUu States. 

Tho first step would bn to create the largest electorates w'hioh 
may be deerara possible under existing conditions, in accord- 
ance with the principles suggested above. Indian oemditiomi 
are an various that these principles must be af>plied in harmony 
with th<« conditions of each Provmciid State. 

Tiiflse electorates should elect assemblies consisting of from 
45 to 75 members each. To these bodies siumld be transferred 
at iec&t the ‘present functions of the District Boards, coupled 
with tho control now exercised by the Gkivemment over those 
functions. In order to simplify the electoral system, as far as 
posable at the outset, and avoid confusing the minds of inex- 
perienc<>d voters by numerous elections, those of the District 
Boards might bo aliolished for the present in backward provinces 
dt any rate. The Boards might be ^pointed by the Qovemmemt 
bf the Provincial State until it sees ut to re-establish an electoral 
system for the districts. ' 

The municipalities would, of course, rem«un as at present, but 
would be transferred to the control of the Provincial State. The 
creation of ponchayais and other local authorities would also be 
included within its legislative powers. 

By tills scheme the new Qoveamments would at once be vested 
with tlie full control throughout their areas of- — 

Hoads and Bridges, [ Primary Education. 

Local Qo-vemmemt. 

To tiieso in the United Provinces wo think that Agriculture, 
and in Bengal that higher edtioation, should be added. ' 

The administration of ilMse functions would rest with a 
Ministry drawn from the sssembiy and responsible thereto. The 
Ministry would consist of five portfolios : — 

A Minister of Public Works. 

Ditto of Bduoation. 

Ditto of Local Qovamment. 

Ihtto of Agriculture. 

Ditto of Finance. 

The Ministry would i>e called into being as follows. An 
uffioec, presumably th^ senior commissioner m^aaoh Provincial 
O i 
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StAte, would be inAde the superior officer of the otiber CorU' 
missioner or Commissioners in that area. As Chief OimamtS' 
sioner he would thus control all the officers in oharge of the 
reserved functions retained the Oovernnitent of the Vnitfid 
Provinces. He would also act as the constitutional head of 
the Provincial State, that is to say in the capacity of the 
Governor of a Province like Quebw or Tasmania. In that 
capacity he would send for the Meanber of the newly clcMBted 
-assembly w'ho, in his judmnent, was best qualified to com* 
mand the support of that body, and would ask him to form a 
Ministry. 

The Ministry, when formcjd, wovild then proceed to design 
departmental machinery suitable for administering the varioiis 
functions under their portfolios. Their new departments would 
be staffed from officers taken over from the services of the United 
Provinces, all existing rights of officers being strictly safeguarded 
by law. In this operation they would be assisted, not only by 
the Chief Commissioner, but also by a Civil Service Conunission 
of three, with reference to which we have more to say hereafter. 
Ministers would not be expected tc* take over their futv^iions 
from the old Government until the arrangements for the neces- 
sary departments w'ere complete. 

The relations of the Cliief Commissioner to his Ministers are of 
great importance. An \individed responsibility would rest on 
Ministers, so far as the functions transferrfKi to them^ are con- 
cerned. They would be responsible to the assembly^ for thoir 
decisions, and, provided they were intra t>ircs, the Chief Com- 
missioner would have to give l^al effect' to those decisions by his 
signature. No jreeponsibility would rest upon him in respect of 
the transferred powers. But before signing their decisions he 
would have , every opportunity of giving his Ministers advice, 
and, if they were wise, they would avail themselves of his advice 
to the full. 'They would do so the more readily in thut an un- 
divided control of their own functions would rest with them- 
selves. They would be resixmsible tf> th<» assembly, and the 
assembly to the electorate ; and a chain of responsibility at once 
simple and clear, between the elector and the administrative 
officer, would thus bo established. 

The Chief Commissioner would thus be in a position to guide 
his Ministers in the execution of the transfem^ powers by his 
influence and advice. On the oilier hand, he would control all 
the officers of the United Provinces^ in charge of the reserved 
functions within the areas of the XVovincial State. He would thus 
be well situated to smooth away the causes of friction inevitable 
betwe^ the two authorities. In all federal systems at least two 
authorities must administer their diffenmt functions within the 
same area, and some friction always exists. Whether the systmrn 
works or not, simply depends upon the efficacy of the means 
provided for reducing the friction and of disposing of questions 
at issue betweesn the two organs of Oovbmment. 

We egiee thet a eluue of tbm eoneoliAeited twma» of ttie 
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Provinoe should be handed over to the Provincial State Oovem- 
ment8» proportionate to the cost of the functions transferred to 
them ; in addition to which should be handed ov^ e^rtain 
speeiflc powers of taxation, such as would fall oat the Provincial 
State decorate its^. 

Xhis i» eanential t-o any fjonxiin« ricbeme of r«‘H|M>naihlo j'ov'em- 
ment. The electors must learn from oxjk rs'rice tliat. if they 
demand an extension of servicoH plue^'d under c<n>lrol, the 

cost of the extension must also Im? met from ilicir own resources 
This ct>ndition is vital to their poli«ien! Imininj;. Tlio 
imposed by thenn can still be eolloctofl by the existing lioard of 
Revenue, as happens at prr^nit with tJm imposefl by 

District IJoanis. 'J’hc Iniwever, inip<»sed by the IVovdiicial 

State tJovernnicnt slioiild bf coIle«*ted frf»m the lax-payer 
on separate and distinctive notes of demand s«» tlmt he may 
clearly rec<tgiii/e tliat the charj^e is one imposed by bis own 
represen tati ves . 

The finances of tVic Provincial States shoulii be subjeut to 
the sahne audit as those of the Unit«<l Prov'inces itself, that is 
to say of the Kinanee Department of tbo Oovernment <if India. 
The auditors sliould disallotv any «>x}>endituro outsule the flowers 
of the Provincial State, and institute inciuiries, when any trace 
of corruption is f<,»und. They should also disallow all unuiitlior- 
ized exjienditure, but on this, and, gencsrally, on all mat tors 
relating to financial administration, they shouhi refiort direct to 
the Committee of Public Accounts of the State assembly. 

The Government of the Unitc<l Provinces might be empoweretl 
t-o make gran te-iu -aid of o<*rtain objects, subject to iTis)K->ction, 
the payments to depend upon the I^rovincial State (iovornment 
having carried out those objects to the satisfact i«.>n of tlie In- 
spectors. But ot herwise clu'cks aiul sand ions m detail should 
he studiously avoideil, for tw'o i-casons. In the lirsl. place, they 
are the most fertile cause of friction. In the second place, they 
undermine the responsibility which ought to rest on the 
Govornmenrs and their eIeot<iratcs. The Government of the 
Province will, of course, retain the u.sual power of veto over 
logislation passeti by Provincial State assemblies; ami Imrrowiiig 
would be subject t<> Government control. 

<.>t.herwise, wo believe, that the one s»»und a.ml offoctivo elieck 
will l>o found in a power of total suspension held in reserve. 
If the Government of a Provincial 8tate prove its titter iiicom- 
petunco, the ass<*mb!y slumJd Jh* dissolved, anil the issue referred 
to the electors. If then the eleetiirs fail to estaV>lish a Govern- 
ment. competent to put. mattitm s< raight, and their area remains 
a scene of neglect., corruption i>r ilisorder, tb<.* systi'm must be 
MUspendCMl tor that uri^a.. Tbc! I’rovineial tlovernment will be 
there to resiune their functions utul to set the IVovuncial Sfati* 
in order, just as is done in the ease of Native States, continuing 
to administer until the time si'cms ripe for a fresh beginning of 
reaponaible govertunent. In thi> ease of civil disorders, brought 
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about^ by the intoletanco of a Pvovmcml St>alie 

there must be powers of summary sue^pectsioh. We nefcitim l>o 

this subject later. 

Ilte initial expwimeui wottJd be started for a deSbnite period 
of, say, ecveu years. At the end of tliat period the whole systam 
throughout India would be reviewed ^ a Commission re|>ortang 
direct to the Secretary of State. The Conunission should include 
men who had served as Governors of C!rown and setf-govoming 
Colonies. After examining the conditions of each Provincial 
State on the spot, the C-ommiasioners would report whelAier freda 
pcm'crs should be granUni such as the oontrol of irrigation and 
forests, ot higher education, of local railways, of famine relief^ 
and so forth. Or it might report that the Government had done 
so indifferently that the existing powers should merely be renewed, 
hastly, in cases of total failure, it should have fiowws to report 
in favour of suspension ; but, before the Secretaxy of State takes 
final action, the papers should be laid before noth I£ouses of 
Parliament. 

It must, at the outset, he laid down tliat durir^g the seven 
years’ period no claim can be entertained for further admlnistra* 
tive powers or a furt her share of the consolidated revenue of the 
provintje. This is essential in the interests of the new eieetoral 
hwiies themselves. Their whole Clergies must be reserved for 
the task of justifying the powers already assigned to tHmn and 
thus establishing their claim to further powers at the end of 
the period. If the attention of the electorates is continuously 
diveurted from social reforms to agitation for pelitieal change, 
progress towards responsible government is foredoomed from 
the outset. The dates at wliioh claims for further cliat^^ are 
to be considered should be fixed in advance, and the machicMtry 
whereby those claims are to be decided on the basts of fact and 
experience should be settled from tibie outset. 

we agree that ki tite iatervesiiig periode no demand for fnrtiier 
eamentive powws or for a futttier diare of earirting mweamm 
■iMnild be entertained. 

This does not apply, howevOT, to legislatrv© powers. Again 
we are keeping in mind the picture of India, as she will be when 
constitutional finality is attained, and all niatt<»rs, domestic ti» 
India, are subject either to her Provincial State assemblies, or to 
an Indian Parliament. In the work of framing the final ccnistitu • 
tion, the task of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Oovormnent on the one hand and those of the 
Provincial States on the other, will be difficult iudecsl, unless, 
during the period of transition, the problem has been worked 
out and solved hy the test of experience. To this end we suggest 
that Provincial State assemblies sliall be encouraged to f^tttion 
the Provincial Governments, from time to time, for legislativa 
powers th^ desire to exercise. The petition would be east into 
the form of an enabling Bill submitted to the PiegiakKtive CknmoU 
of the Province. The Bill, after first and second reading, would 
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be x^erred to e ooxnmitloe upon xtrhldli ^le ]^t>vkicial Oo^inaici^ 
meeit would Appobtt a majoirity of meonbora. Thib jwo^o0M 
of tbe oommittee would be exactly that of a Stacidiaii^ OMsuatdiitoe 
of P«HriUament appointed to deal with Billa promoted by loeiyt 
autboritiee. Counsel would be heard on behalf of the pronaotenu 
aud of all interesta a0ected by the Bill. The preamble would 
have to be proved. The olauees would then be oonsktered« 
paaaed, negatived or autnended; and evidenoe for or against the 
conteetions of those promoting the Hill would be heard. The 
ecisddmg Bill^ if pass^ into an Act, would then dehne w'ith 
aiseaxaey the limits within wltich the Provincial State assembly 
eoidd legislate on the subject. 

The same method is applicable to new sources of revi^nue. 
A Provincial State Government might desire to incrtjase its 
revenues by a stamp on patent medicines s<'>ld within its area. 
It would theft be open to it to embody the profKmal in an enabling 
BUI, and to bring it before the l^egislative Council of the f ’rovinco. 
Under the Bill, if passed, its assetnbly would then pass legislation 
imposing the new tax. Thus by means of experiment, appropriate 
sOuross of Provincial State re%'enue would be discovered. 

At the close of CMMsh mriod of seven years, the Commissioners 
would review the resmta, «Mad advise whether the powers so 
obtained by one Provincial State should be extended t^alL The 
Government of India should be free, at any moment, to generalirte 
such powers by legislation. In this way, whenever the time 
eom«» to oreshte a government for India responsible to an Indian 
electorate, the legislative powers appropriate to the l^rovincial 
States will have b^n ascertaintni by the only trustworthy teats, 
those of 'tiial and experience. 

That time will have arrivesd whenever a sufficient number 
of Provmciai States have acquiriMi t he control of justice, jails 
and polioe and have proved their eonifietence-for the limdamental 
task of Government, tliat of maintaining order. The confiri na- 
tion of a Provincial State in those |X>wers will amount to a tinal 
eertifioate of the fitness of its electorate for full responsible govern- 
ment. When a sufficient mmiber of I^rovinciai State electorates 
have acquired Giat certificate, Gie lime will have come to summon 
thmr representatives to a National Convention to devise a con- 
stitution, imder which the Gkivemment of India can be made 
responsible to an Indian Parliament and electorate ; and the con- 
stitution, like those framed by the representatives of the Canadian, 
Australian and ^uth African Provinces, vrill acq«iire legal efiect 
aa a statute of the Imperial Parliament. In luatterii common 
to all India, responsible government cannot be introduced by 
stagas. It must be introduced at one stroke, by one instrument 
of Gk»vemmmt — tlie constitution of India, undtw which she will 
•ussume her final place in the Commonwealth of Nations. Thai 
only take place when a sufficient number of Provincial States 
have established and prov-ed their competence for •responsible 
gOVCHnuxient. The stones will then iiavo been quarried aiid 
«Aii^;>sd frcHtn which the final edifice can be buUt. 
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The old Provincial Governments will, of course, vanish the 
moment their final powers have passed to their Provinoial Btatee. 
Put the question ol reforms, such as will fit them to fulfil tiimr 
tremsitioxial functions, is of gretit importance. Thc^ functions 
will be to hold and administer the reserved powers until the last 
final function, that of maintaining order, can be handed over.- 
Put anotlier cmd even more important function will be that of 
sui^rviaing the acquisition by the Provinoial States of new 
legislative powers and sourcce <>f rev'onue, which, of course, they 
will do subject to the direction of the Government of India. 

As stated already, mo hssumc that Kxeoutive Councils will 
be establislied in all but the nunor provinces, one half of whioh 
w'ill be Indian ; a majority being retained for the Eurolwan 
mernl>crs by the Govt*rnnr*s casting vote. 

The Legislative C'ouncils should be composeil mainly of delega- 
tions from the tx.^seinbli<>s t»f the l'*r«,»viucial States, together with 
some additional iixeinberK appt^inted by Govenunent to reprt'mMti 
special interests. There is nothing to prf'vent the introdut'iion 
of officials at any time wh<» are roqviired to discuss matters within 
their expert knowledge. Rut official voters should vanish.* The 
existing system of t)fficial members voting by order, irrespective 
of their personal views, is den>gatory to their own position, 
wasteful of their valviable time, fatal to prii»oiple« w'hich should 
govern pvffclic debate, an<i eminently calculated to create a feeling 
of antagonism between Indians and Kuropeans as such. It is 
also insincere. If Govemmeiit cannot acc«»pt a motion t»f what- 
ever kind, let the Governor say so, at»d lot that suffice. A final 
difference of opinion betwt»en the Go\*emn>ont responsible U> the 
Secretarj' of State and the s|K»kosmen of puV>lic opinion is riot 
mended by the practice of anTiuiling the votes of ele<!tod memlHJrs 
by tho.se of officials’ cast, under orders of Government. Let the 
Councils consist entirely of non-official members, tlie members 
of the Execiftive Council and sucli other officials us tlit»y choose 
to bring with them appearing only for the purposes of debate. 
Let every detail of achniniatration, of legislation and of the esti- 
mates be brought before the Council for discussion. I^t the 
work of Government bo exposed to unofficial criticism fmd influ- 
ence fr<im end to end. The onus of final decision in matters for 
which tiio exeeutiv’cjs are responsible to the Goveniruent of India 
and to the Secretary of State rests with them, subj<)Ct, of course, 
to the provision that those superior authorities can always 
reverse the decision r»f their agents, on fxitition from the l^egisla- 
tivo Councils. Just as the responsibility of the I’rovincial State 
ministers to their assemblies and electorates must bo unhampered 
and clear, so also must be that of the Provincial executives to 
the Cifovernment of India and the Secretary of State. 

Tliat the two principtos are inseparable will be 4»een by refer- 
ence to the procedure whereby the Legislative Councils will d^l 
with enabling Pills promol^ by Goveruments of Provincial 
Stares. The Legislative Councils will mainly consist of delega- 
tions from those bodies, one of which is proiiioting the Pill. An 
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mmtmihty so forxn>ed will be Ukcdly to voice eveiy bind ef opinion 
wtilob may he hekl with re^xd to the new l^g^lative poweni 
therein. On second reading;, on report sta^ and on third 
reading its members will have every opportunity for doing a&. 
The aasembly will scoid members to the Select Committee. 
Oovemment will thiis have access to every phase of public opinion 
on the subject, as well as to the views of the Government of 
India, whicli will hoUl a brief for the future federal Ooverruneht 
of India. But clearly the power of final dctcision on any disputed 
point could not be left with the spokesmen of the Provincial State 
assemblies. The system will not work, utiltsss the responsibility 
of fsither authority for the functions assigned it is real ; whicK 
canxiot l>e, unless its power is equivalent to its responsibility. 
The most impurrtaknt of all the responsibilities reserved to the old 
Governments in the transitional stage is that of judging of the 
lime and measure of each advancse.*’ 

Wo consider tliat the Imperial Legislative Coimcil should 
bc« reformed on the same prindplee. The official votes should 
vafiish and .the members should be largely recruited by propor- 
tionaT representation from the Provincial State assemblies and 
nther public bodies as at present. 

As the tranisfer of officers is likely to prove more delicate 
and difficult than the transfer of powers, the subject has been 
l€»ffc for separate treatment. Our view is that tlrere should 
be attached to the Government of India and to thC Govern- 
ment of each province a standing commission of three senior 
officers, one of whom should' always be an Indian. These 
Commissioners shf)uld iitspect and be cognisant' of the work 
of every department, aird of every officer in those departments. 
It should be their duty to bring to the notice of GoveoTunent 
all cases of over or under einploym^it, of overlapping and of 
all defects in o^anizaiton. T^rey woiild servo in fact as the 
Consulting Engineers the acfm inis tra live macliino. They 

w'ould have no |>ow'ers but those of report. It would rest with 
Governments to give effect to their recommendations. A vast 
hiunan xrrachine, wdrioii is always being changed and increased, 
recjnires continuous inspection of experts who stand outside 
it and view it as a whole. Government which is part of the 
nrochanism has no time to do this ; and, without tire advice 
of such experts, the gradual adjustments required to keep it in 
gear, and to avoid overlapping and w^aste, are not perceived, 
and made in time. When the whole structure has growm 
thoroughly obsolete and clearly unsuited to public needs, a 
Civil ^rvice Coirucniasion is appointed, largely consisting of 
amateum. An elaborate inquiry is rmdertaken at vast expense. 
Questions are put which are difficult for officials to answer wdth 
honesty in public. A great strain is put^ on their time and a 
great disturbance of the public mind is occasioned. Their 
recommendations involve changes so great that it is very difficult 
to cany them into effect, whereas those changes, if effected 
gxwdualty, as the need had arisen, could easily have been made. 
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This is one aspeot of tbo p«mdMXMmt Oivil Sorvieo f^niniTiftMiioiri 
which exists in we. X>oank»ionp. 3«tt there it axMthtm iusa eviw 
moxe important feature of the ixsstitutkm as it exista in JkamlanS^ 
and Keir Zeshmd. Appolntmente an<? prcuaotlosMi of 

cotaree, made by the Oovemmaent, but cat the adviee of the Omn^, 
mkaionertsi. Qoverrun^t Is not boimd to take their advie% |MM|i 
if it departs therefrom, it im botmcl to record its teasoas fN»v 
mformation of the l€«islai«re. The plan has been dsiyised to 
reheve Ctovtomneht cn tlte detnoraluElni^ burden of 
which consumes the time and energy of its membecs m^gchlSl^ 
needed for administrative work. In effecting this object, f^he 
permanent Advisory Commission has proved su cce ss f ul. 

In India, we think that alt appointments shotiki be mssie 
on the adx'ice of such CommissioneFS. Three should be attadbad 
to the Ciovermnent of India, and three to each of the pro^'inees. 
Where the tjro%romTnent of India or Provincial Qovemments 
<lepart from their advice, their reasons should l>e recorded for 
the information of the Secretary of State ; where Provineiai 
State ministers are unable to take their advice, their reassNas 
should be recorded and submitted to their I^g^islative assemblies. 

The Standing Commissions would play an impcu'tant part 
in the transfer of officers to the departments of the new elective 
authorities. Such transE^s would be volimtaiy so far as is 
poi^'Me. Ministers, with the advice and assxstaaice of the 
Chief Commissioner, wmdd anange for tlwi volunta:^ transfor 
of officers from the old depart-ments to their ou'n. Imt where 
Voluntary arrangements failed, the transfer would be effected 
on the advice <»f the CJonunissioners. to which effect would 
be given by the Provincial Government, subject to the con* 
ditions specifie<l alcove. The organization of the new depart* 
mentk would also proceed subject to the export advice of the- 
OofXXkmlssionces. 


JII. — Safegtmrd*. 

We have outlined a sehesne such as we think is capable of 
being adapted to varying conditions in the different pmvmoes 
of Sritish India. But wherever, as in Bengal, there exist oom- 
mercial and industrial interests re|presenti»g great investments 
of capital, we considOT that speoied safeguards are necesaery, 
less in the interests of the investors than of the people of India 
themselves. Responasble government cannot l*e init4atc«d er 
advanced without mi increase of public expenditure. A <ieve|i?|^ 
ment of natural resources is essential in order to provide the 
additional revenue. But development requires a free investment 
c4 capital from witbout, and nothing could be more fatal to the 
prospects of such mvestment than to allow an impression, 
however usifounded, to take root at this juncture that existittg 
investments of capital are not secure. Unicns special safeguards 
are pro\’ided at the outset, fears will exist in the money e^rlBete 
of tne world that existing interests may be subj<»ct to injury. 
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hy reiwoti {»rekdl»tory or re>goia^ve (xt bjr rnMNEMti 

<*f n«^t4»ct of tarturutpo'rtaiion ao<i othor factliUea. Xt ia wine to 
aiioy thoBo foat» at tlio 

Tti ihe iirat placo, alJ iefpslatioti wiU be subjeet to tbe veto 
of tbe liidiao and XVovijrioial G<tvemmen.t8 tntbject to the Secre- 
tary <r!>f State. In I>oxninion oonatitutioxM, the Aeta of Parlia- 
ineir»t. enilxKlying th<; powere of., the Dominion Oov^Mrtmients, do 
nf>t include .ntoet unportant oonatitutional pvovieloim, thoee 
guvorning tlie relations of the Dominion to ilte Imperi^ Ck>verii'^ 
luont. Sueli {>rc^v’iHionH will be found in the inetructions iamiad 
to the (iovemors by tlio Imperial <3k>vermnent. 

Xt is in inetruOiions iseuf^ by the Imperial Oovemment to 
Lbe <I<jvemment of India, that ecNSuritiea against legistlation 
irkjurtows to coimnereial and industrial iiiterewts can bo given- 
Xn these tnstrueti<ins it should be laid d'>wn that legislaticm 
affecting csotnniercual arui industrial undertakings should be 
j-eswrved for tliC sanction of the Secretary of State, an»l a limit 
of <imo should be laid down, wathin which representatives from 
the interests afTe^itt^d can bo received by him. 

Wa''M;nM that lastractioas to Unis elleci ahooldi be iaeloded ia 
a aeliaAola altaebed to the Aet of Pailiameiit in whieb the w^Mine 
of xeff CHcms te embodIwB. 

’Xhis will not, hovi'ever, allay the fears of tliose wlio ha^re 
invested their capital in plantations and i>ther industrial under- 
takings scattered about the country, lest the vahie of their 
property may l>e ruixiod by neglect of t rat isportst ion facilities 
of protection frtmi flood, water-supply an<l of other public 
utiltties. 

ViThere daniCjU*' to industrial interests from suc!» neglect can 
bo proved, llic Provincial Oovemment should have power to 
step in, and do the necessary work at tbt' cost of the Provincial 
State Clovemmeut in default. 'i'hr<»ugfiout the f*eriod of 
traiisiti«>n Mio Pro\ incial Qovormnent rcwponsible i<> t.l»e Secretary 
of State will bo in oxistonce ami in a position to p»rovide the 
necessary remedy. That fiovornment will vaiiish only when the 
Provincial State (Xovermiicnts within, its jurisdiction have 
finally prt>vod their cajJacity for efficient administration. The 
final certificate of efficiency would not be gix'tni to a Provincial 
State OoverruTient,, so long as it showetl a temicney to neglect 
public utilities upon which the value of capital invested on 
productive undertakings in their art'u do{>endB. 

We agree that the noviiieial Oovemments reeiKuisfiile to the 
Ooverament of India and the Secretary State shall have power 
to do or r^air public works, tiptm which the value of inv es t ed 
oapitel dep«a&i, neglect of which is due to the defatdt of Pro» 
Tbiitial State Ooveenmeats, and to charge the cost ttaereol to the 
aeveiuieB assigned to the Oovemment ia default. 

In this connection wo rotum to the final remedy of lecalling 
powcMTS and of total 8u«p©n»i«>n It i«, however, mainly with a 
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view to the progress^ of roefjonsihle government itseK, ihAt we 
urge that those safoguartiB should be made real. Jf India is (<> 
move as quickly as possible towards the goal of oomploto re- 
sponsible govorumont, aurh pan of Judia nniat, in the stage of 
transitituk, be enabled to muvo at its own pace. Govorntremt 
jouet be ready to reword i»rooi' of ofiRch-ncy in administering 
p-.-Jwei-s ah**ady grtuiU-u by a getiorouK transfer of fresh pow*.T». 
The \t hole system rests on iht' principle of piaoing responsible 
gav'ernmoms on trtah <esMiig capacity, and making rtM^orded 
experience the ground of future adv^vnce. Such atlvances should 
i>e bolcl ; bui advances vviH not bold, md<’HS it is tinderslOiLKl 
from the outset tltai, when* steyts in advance ha \'0 c-learly be<.n 
pr^-mature, iJicy can be ii.tractxl. KxjW‘riinent is »{«• t>nly MJund 
basis of policy; but no expei-iinent is real, unh-ss tiovemnuint is 
abb' u> abide by negativ'e as well i\h by p«»siiivtt r* ..nits. 0«.>vern- 
ment will make experimems fi-<*ely, oiily if it Knows that ii can 
aiul must give pract ir al tf* k-ssorc^ of failure a« well tM» to 

th< ,>Ho of succojiri. If the ri^lit i>t roeal* he <lov<*rn- 

nteat KhcKiUl bo bold in abiding fo tiu' of progrt>Hi4ive 

eh x.:tor«i authorities. Por (Vie ropid ailvuexco tovrards full 
rc'^ywMisiblc goveriimout, of some l*rovinri»il St will certainli" 

react on theh backward iieigVilKmrs. Not lung is mow con- 
taguuts tlian example, atui it is to tb.' iorward Slates that we 
look to set the pace of progress. It 8b<^uld, tlicr*.*fore, V>o made as 
.safe and easy as possible for Oovenunent at Htatx^<l intervals to 
add to the r>owei«. 

Kor similar I'casona the power of total suspension held in 
restJi've is imjKtrtant.. The exi-stenco of tVie power, in fact as 
well as in law, will largely t>perat<' to render its ust' viniicwcs- 
snry. If tht> JmiHjrial veto on C'olonial legislation is rarely 
exercistd, it is largely l.>ecau«c the power, unlike tViat of th<' 
Sovereign, is, a real one. Colonial minisfi'rs refu.se to a<*«'»*pt 
amendnaMits from their own supporters 'v ben tViey know tbat 
such amendments, if irK'f>rfK»ratw.l in n measure before the 
logis.? ..tnre, woukl obliges the Imperial tlovi'rnment to veto ii . 

In like manaer the public disgrace, inscjiaraViIe from sukiwij- 
siori, will act as a spur to the n iuisters. assemhlies unci electorates 
of ba<-k.ward Provincial SiaUw, and prc'vcvit tliiMr allowing the 
standard of gr>veminent from degenerating to the point when 
total Husp^'rision is olivnously nei-oed in the public interest. 
Neglect and corruption cannot c*^»ntinuo to flourish unclieckisl 
in one Provincial btate without ri»aeting on the progretw of the 
others. Positive anarchy is infe<»tious and spreads to its neigh**. 
■ tor -Tust as a progressive State will stiimilatc progress in 
those bt imid it, c-o a total failure w'ill urn|>#de t.Vie firogr^jss of thosa 
in advance of it. Tht? best hope for sucii a communitj’’ is tli#’ 
total suspension of its incapable ri->g^tne as in the case of a Native 
State, whore anarch}, is rampant. Corruption must V,>e w<WHle*d' 
out, injustice must be redressed, public utilities must Ij© rost#)re<l, 
and a clijari and efficient standard of government re-«.‘«tabliahed, 
before the comtnuipty is allowed to begin once more an attempt 
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to do these thinge for itself. It is on tlw muxie prinoiple thi^ 
in the United Kingdom a oonatifcueney^-proveiily corrupt, is 
disenfranchiwKl for a period of years. 

We agree that the 0pvmune&t ci India moat hare the riidit 
to xecall powers whidh hare been abused ox neglecied. and, la 
extreme cases, to siuq^d the Ooremments of ProrineiiU States. 
Snch powers shaH sHways be snUeoi to the sanction of tilw 
Secretary of State and of Pariiammit ; bat in cases <d emergency 
the Ooremment of India may exercise the power, subject to ihe 
Sabaeduent sanction cd the Secretary of State and of Parliament. 

Lastly, it is necessary to consider how an adequate represen ta> 
tion can lie 8ecure<i for those in charge of commercial and 
industrial undertakings. These are largely financed from 
capital outside India, and are mainly adininister€»d by Europeans. 
They are in nnmber a mere handful, but, in the interests of the 
i\ew ehictivt? authorities, it is essential that they should l>e 
represented in some proi.K>rtiun the magnitude of the interests 
they control. It w'onld be a calamity to India if they drifted 
into the position of Uillanders. Their assistance is needed in 
building up the fabric of responsible govermxient. Provincial 
State ministries and assemblies wnll have everytliing to gain by 
an a<lequatfi infusion of a race to whom the working of responsible 
government is familiar. 

We agree that, (a) wherever iadostriai and commercial 
interests are located, an adequate representation should be 
accorded ; (b) adequate representation should be accorded to 
Kahomedans, Land-holders and minorities generally. 


IV. — Procedure to be followed in giving Effect to the Scheme, 

The questicxn will naturally be raised htjw ofTect can be given 
to the provisions set out at the end of the last section. The 
same question arises with regard to a miniber of other provisions 
recommended in this note. Any sclieirie, which suggests at 
this juncture how India can start on her progress towards 
resptinaiblo government, is opf'ii to the same criticism. The 
new pronouncement was only made on tlxe 20th of Angnst lost, 
and the Secretary of State has rcaclted India within tlu-oe inoutlis 
from that date. It is ntterly bej’ond the power, even of skilled 
and experienced otticials, to collect within that time the facts 
and figtU'X's necessary lw*fore the details of proposals ceun be worked 
out. Nor, we venture to predict, will the Secretaiy of State 
himself he able to do this, with all the assistance which the 
Government India can give him. The short time at his dis- 
posal here will Iw* inert' than occupioil with the study of principles, 
and if any attempt is afterwards matie to work these principles 
into a complete scheme in Ixindon, w-e believe that it will fail 
for lack of detailed information, which can only be obtained on 
the spot. Such failurt^ will mean delay, and delay will not be 
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understood in India. It wiB sur^y hreed dwtmst and con* 
tinned notation. The greatest need of India is that prompt 
and unmurtshkable steps should be taken to |^e offect to tne 
poli<^ ovttllc^d in the recMsst pronouneements. "The only way 
m which this can be don^ is by the esiriy snaetmaot of a measure 
by Parliament such as will set in tram the nsogress di India' 
towards responsible government there foMMhadawed. 

The solution of tiro problem, we suggest, wiU bo foond in 
the precedent set the Qovemment m Xondon Act ot IhdSL 
By this meesore it was pnq^ossd t^ idmiwh more than forty 
vestries, and establish in their piaoe a far sinsJler number id 
mimicif^ bodies. The whole soheme, including the ootutti* 
tution of the new bodies, was firmly outlined in the measure. 
Yet the Parliamentary draughtsman, situated as he was in the 
middle of the subject dealt with by the measure, with. aJl the 
forces of the lucal (lovemment BiMUrd, the Home (Mfiee, tho 
London Ck>ttnty Council, the City of London, and the Vestries 
at hts disposal, was unable to cope with the innumerable details 
which had to be -worked out before effect could be given to its 
provisions In order to bring the new bodies into existCKKie, 
it was necessary to delimit areas, fix the number of members 
on the various bodies, adjtatt their finaaoes, and disentangle and 
rearrax^e a multitude of details. All this was retnitied to iliree 
Commissioners named and appointed under the Aot. The 
moment the Act was passed the Commisnonera got to work, 
and, as their arrangements wero framed, le^l effect was given 
to them by orders in Council issued in terms of its provisions. 

We believe that the adoption of this co-urse is tho only way to 
avoid a delay -which will prove mischievous in the extreme to 
the peace and interests of India. Jt is not delay in bringing into 
bmng the new jL»rgans of Government that we fear. That of 
necessity is a tank the details of which need time for their execu* 
tion. Any attempt to burke those details will only end in further 
postponement. The delay, we fear, is in framing a measure 
which the Imperial Government can adopt for submission to 
Parliamsaat, and m the passage of that measure into law. 'I'he 
trust of India in Parliament is unimpaired, and if once the 
scheme of reforms is firmly outlined in statutory form, and 
CommisaioneirB are appointed to give effect to it, the people of 
India -will not be found wanting ip patience. Their energies 
-wiH, we think, be devoted to aidmg the Qovernment and 
missioners in working out the details and carrying them into effect. 

We agree* tlierelore, ia adviitiiig tibai^tbe vecifte potati to 
wiiieh oor agreemeBt nlatet aafl ttie ontUsee liie eolMMsa 
AetfAed ia fiieae propo sa ls be laid down in an Aet at Patfjatnsi^ : 
but thi^ ail gaesttons, within tlioee onffines reiatbag to f raacddses, 
ooasHtntiOBS, powers, ftnanees and siudi Uhe details be wwnitted 
to not 0MMre ihaa live Oonuaissioneis named under the Jket. Id 
be deett wBh in Indte by the OosnmissioiMnrs, in oomwItiimoB 
with Ckwenunents and Peopler anangenMeds of the Oma- 
m l e sio sws, to be gi ven the force of law by Urdem ia CknindB. 
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KoaI of jNMi|K»ii8ibl» fgoveamtnetit txaving; now h^en deeUM^d^ 
the Mshctma ahoiud, in our opinion, t>o one whi<d& initiatee npi 
only the imxnediate steps, but renders visible to the people of 
India the whole patli to the ultimate goal. We iirge tlxat the 
measures should be such as will leave no room for constitutional 
Atgitation, either now, or at any futtire time. It should set 
thena. free to devote their whole strength to social and {political 
reform, by placing political as well as social reform within their 
roaoli. Xlie situation we desire is one in which communities 
in all parts iif Ilritish India can attain to new political powers, 
always, but only, by proving their litnf«*s to exercise those they 
already possess, and w ill lead, as quickly as those proofs can li« 
giA'’ma, to a complete and final attainment of their status as the 
greatest ]>ominiou in the Hritiah Commonwealth. It is to that 
end that we, Iliritish and liKlians, have framed these proposal. 
We desire tliat the foundations of responsible government in 
India should bo laid in trust and amity between her people and 
those whose forefathers have given this system to" the world, 
tl*at our eqemies may loam that ■wt* knttw how to realize its 
pxinc^los, as well as to defend them. We, therefore, unite to 
submit this scheme, believing that so, in the Providence of God, 
a eomer-atone may be laid in this Commonwealth of Nations 
for the perpetual union <•>£ Kast anti West. 

IVith regard to thv details of ttie schetne. otUlined above, -ire thinJk 
that it i» ^.nirahle that every one should reserve full liberty of judg- 
«umt. Our agreement relates only to the foUowiitg specific points : — 

W«a«rae— 

(1) to accept the pronouncement of the SOth of August as 

eommon groonA within the limits of which the 
^senaeimi can take place ; 

(2) that, having acc^ted the pronouncement, we are not 

only free, but also bound to consider the new situation 
created thereby with open minds ; 

(3) that the existing provinces need not be assumed to be 

areas suitable as a basis for responsible government, 
but such areas must be settled at the moment when 
the first instalment of responsible govemnumt is 
granted ; 

(4) that the first steps towante responsihle government cannot 

be taken in the sphere cd the central Oovemmmit ; 

(6) thkt, daring the period of transition, governments of two 
tsnPM most eo~exist, the case rewosniidp to odeotorates 
for aveoifie powers, the other to the Seexehuy of State 
for all other powers ; that the responsibility of ea<di 
must in fact be a real oxm, and their powers must be 
anflleient to enable them to dbwharge that re^pmurihiUty 
eOlcdenfly ; 
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(6) a sluure of the eonecdidated revenue of the Bxevinoe 
should be handed over to the Provincial State Oovem- 
ments, profiortionate to the eott of the funetiona 
traniderred to them ; in addition to tehich shonte^ be 
handed over oertain spedfio powers of taxation, sueh 
as would fan on the Provincial State riectorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers oi Provinoial States, 

and to their share of existinfr provincial revenues 
should be considered by Commissioners repmrtins 
direct to Parliament, at intervals of, say. seven years, 
such interval to be specified at the outset ; and that 
in the intervening periods no demand fcnr furteer 
executive i^wws, or for a furthw share of existing 
revenues, should be entertained ; 

(8) that legislaticm passed by Provincial State Oovernmmts 

afiectix^ commercial and industrial undertakings 
should be reserved for the sant^on of the Secretary 
of State : and a limit a/t time should be laid down, 
srithin which representaticms from the tcierests 
affected can be received by him ; and further, that 
instructions to this effect should be imduded in a 
schedule attaidied to the Act cff Pazliament in whteh 
the scheme of rd!orms is embodied ; 

<9) thst the Provincial Governments, responsible to the 
Government of India and the Seoretaiy of State, shall 
have power to do or repair public works, upon wbi<di 
the value of invested capital depends, neglect of which 
is due to the default of Provincial State Governments, 
and to charge the cost thereof to the revoanes assigned 
to the Government in d^hiult ; 

(10) thar the Government of India mnst have the right to 

recall powers which have been abused or neglected : 
and in extreme cases to suspend the Governments of 
Provincial States. Such powers shall always be suh* 
ject to the sanction of the Secretary of State and of 
Parliament ; but in cases of emergcmcy the Govern- 
ment of India may exercise the power, subject to 
subsequent sanction of the Secretary of State and of 
Parliament ; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial Interests are 

located, adequate representation should be accorded ; 
ib} adequate n^resentation should be ai^rded to 
Mahomedans, Land-hidders, and minorities generally : 

(12) that the specific points to which our agreement relates 

and the outlines of the scheme sketched ht these 
proposals be laid down in an Act of Parliament ; but 
that all questions within those outlines, rdating to 
franchises, constitutions, powers, finances, and sudb 
like details be remitted to not more than five Com- 
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missioners xtamed under the Act, to be dealt witti in 
India by Hie Commissioners, in consultation with 
Governments and People, the arrangemcoits of Uie 
Commii»'.<tioners to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Council. 
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ThB toUovrlas letton mre mmML for gmwH infomuilioii : 


THhc C»£Alt PVCIH, 


November ISih^ 1917. 


With retferen.^xj to the note «jm bodying certain proposals 
to h0 made jointly by certain Indians and Kuropean gentle* 
men to ^the Secretary of State, 1 am not qualified to pronounce 
an t)|>uiion on their feasibility, and 1 cannot say anything about 
them at all aa representing the Chamber of Commerce; but as a 
]>rhrate individual they seem to me to offer a fair basis for a 
sehmpie €*t oonstitutional change wltich should mark a great 
adamSce on the xnad to representative Oovermnent for this 
country, and should at the same time afford protection for the 
minorities wh<» are at present feeling anxiety on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 

Hrcif Brav. 


JSfovrmber I5th, 1917. 

?ly msAR.PuoK, 

With reference to the note on the future system of govern- 
ment m India which you have shoa'n me, and which you and 
other £!urojpeane iutve discussed Muth certain Indians, the 
pesition of tlH* £ur<»pean Association is, as y<.*u ai*e aware, that a 
memorandum expressing the views of the Ctentral Council and the 
delegates appointed by the \’Oj'it>\ts branch councils had already 
l>ecsi drawn up and submitted to Government. 

The nc^ undoubtedly creates a new situation, and calls for 
the careful consideration of the association. 1 am theiefore pro- 
posing te communicate at once with the different branches w'ith 
the object of endeavouring to arremge for a second Conference in 
Calcutta for the discussion of the scheme. 1 am hoping this may 
be found feasible i?i time tor the vietrs of the Conference 1o 
formulated prior to Mr. Montagu’s arrival here. 

Yours sincerely", 

A. Birkmyrk. 


N^ovetnbrr 1917 . 

My i>£ar PnoH, 

I think there is no reasoit why the wliole of the l*ro- 
vincial Qovommonts should not be ma«ic resptjnsible to the pec»j.»lo 
in the different prtjvinces. Btit in vit'W' of the cliffearences of 
opinion that exist among different communities a scheme such as 
this calls for the careful consideration of all parties and com- 
munities. It is certainly desirable, as I said laefore, that in a 
matter like this all parties should oo-operate and try and come to 
a common understanding. I have no doubt that the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which meets in Calcutta at an early date 
will fidly and carefully consider this. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. R. Da.s. 
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